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Adams  signals  IRA  ceasefire  after  minister  rejects  Unionist  line  on  arms 

Ulster’s  ‘historic  challenge’ 


Loyalist 
fury  at 
‘phoney 
tactic’ 


‘ David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Corraspoodent 

Anew  ira 
ceasefire  was 
imminent  last 

night  after  tho 

Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dent Gerry  Ad- 
ams, said  he  had  urged  its 
leadership  to  restore  its  cessa- 
tion of  August  1994. 

The  dramatic  announce- 
ment was  made  shortly  after 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary, Mo  Mowlam,  publicly 
faced  down  Unionist  objec- 
tions to  the  Government’s 
plan  to  remove  paramilitary 
weapons  as  an  obstacle  to  po- 
litical tnTk*  on  the  province’s 
Mure. 

Security  sources  in  Dublin 
and  Belfast  agreed  that  a 
ceasefire  announcement 
could  come  within  48  hours,  a 
view  endorsed  by  the  former 
Irish  taioseach  and  architect 
erf  the  last  ceasefire,  Albert 
Reynolds. 

'Tam  confident  that  you 
will  have  a ceasefire  and  that 
it  will  come  much  sooner 
than  people  expect,"  Mr  Reyn- 
olds said.  The  surprise  devel- 
opment looked  set  to  trans- 
form Northern  Ireland's 
fortunes  in  a week  which 
began  with  the  prospect  of 
near  civil  war. 

That  danger  was  removed 
after  the  Orange  Order, 
which  has  strong  constitu- 
tional links  to  the  province’s 
main  Unionist  party,  made  a 
series  of  dramatic  conces- 
sions by  voluntarily  with- 
drawing traditional  parades 
through  largely  Catholic 
areas  on  the  biggest  day  of  its 
annual  marching  season. 

But  the  Ulster  Unionists  — 
reding  from  the  sudden  turn- 
around in  events,  with  Tony 
Blair  only  a month  ago  threat- 
ening to  freeze  Sinn  Fein  out 
following  the  IRA  murder  of 
two  KUC  officers  — reacted 
furiously. 

Ulster  Unionist  JefTTey 
Donaldson  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  caved  in  to  the  IRA. 


Gerry  Adams  and  Martin  McGntnness,  who  ‘provided  a detailed  report  and  assessment  to  the  IRA’,  urging  ceasefire 


“It  was  pretty  clear  from  our 
meeting  with  Tony  Blair  on 
Thursday  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  the  IRA  virtu- 
ally everything  they  had 
asked  for  so  the  next  tactic  we 
expected  was  in  feet  a cease- 
fire and  I think  that’s  what 
we  are  going  to  get" 

Democratic  Unionist  dep- 
uty leader  Peter  Robinson 
said  the  ceasefire  would  be  as 
phoney  as  the  last  “They've 
got  everything  they  asked  for 
so  it  would  be  churlish  for 
them  not  to  go  that  step. 

“They  can  enter  the  talks, 
they  don’t  have  to  indicate 
that  they  are  permanently  go- 
ing to  end  their  violence  so 
they  can  take  the  gun  up 
when  they  wish  to  again. 
They  don’t  have  to  hand  over 
any  weapons  in  order  to  come 
in . . . why  an  earth  would  the 
IRA-  not  call  a ceasefire  in  all 
of  those  circumstances?” 


The  loyalist  Ulster  Demo- 
cratic Party  leader  Gary 
McMichael  was  sceptical  hut 
the  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  linked  to  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force,  was  broadly 
welcoming  and  said  ft  was 
time  Sinn  Fein  was  allowed 
into  talks. 

Spokesman  Bill  Hutchinson 
said:  “Everyone's  been  asking 
for  an  IRA  ceasefire,  now  that 
we’re  getting  one  tonight  let’s 
get  than  into  the  talks  be- 
cause we  believe  that  there’s 
not  going  to  be  a united  Ire- 
land Sinn  Fein  once 

they’re  in  the  talks  are  going 
to  have  to  live  with  that." 

Mr  Adams’s  announcement 
came  amid  activity  reminis- 
cent erf  the  run-up  to  the 
August  1994  ceasefire  an- 
nouncement, with  the  arrival 
in  Dublin  of  prominent  Irish 
Americans  supportive  of  Sinn 
Fein  and  a joint  statement  by 


the  party  president  and  the 
SDLP  leader  John  Hume. 

The  effect  was  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  powerful 
alliances  which  underpinned 


the  last  IRA  ceasefire  were 
back  in  place,  following  a 
week  of  intense  behind-the- 
scenes  political 

manoeuvring. 

In  bis  statement  Mr  Adams 
said  that  he  and  Martin 
Me  Guinness  had  “provided  a 
detailed  report  and  assess- 
ment to  the  IRA”  during 
which  they  urged  the  leader- 
ship to  restore  the  1994  cessa- 
tion. “1  have  made  It  clear- 
over  the  18  months  since  the 
collapse  of  the  peace  process 
that  I would  ably  approach 
the  IRA  to  restore  their  cessa- 
tion if  I was  confident  that 
their  response  would  be  posi- 
tive," he  said. 

This  required  the  recon- 
struction of  the  two  pmars  on 


which  the  peace  process  was 
initially  constructed,  first  and 
foremost  a commitment  by 
the  British  and  Irish  govern- 
ments to  “inclusive  peace 
talks”. 

Chief  among  the  required 
reassurances  was  that  decom- 
missioning — the  handover  of 
IRA  weapons  — would  not 
block  negotiations.  Secondly 
it  was  clear  that  after  inten- 
sive contacts  “there  is  a 
shared  commitment  to  signifi- 
cant and  substantial  change, 
to  issues  of  equality  and  to  de- 
militarisation on  the  part  of 
Sinn  Fein,  the  SDLP,  the  Irish 
Government  and  Irish  Ameri- 
can opinion”. 

Mr  Adams  said  that  if  the 
political  will  existed  there 
was  the  potential  “to  resolve 
the  conflict  on  the  basis  of  an 
agreed  and  democratic  peace 
settlement  among  all  the  Irish 
people”  Unionist  leaders 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ARGLES 

feced  a “historic  challenge”. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  last 
night  seemed  set  to  reject  that 
overture  and  any  renewed 
IRA  ceasefire,  following  com- 
ments from  Dr  Mowlam  that  a 
joint  London-Dublin  paper  on 
decommissioning  would  not 
be  amended  to  guarantee  that 
paramilitary  arms  will  be 
handed  over  in  the  course  of 
the  talks. 

David  Trimble  will  almost 
certainly  vote  against  the  pro- 
posals next  Wednesday  at  the 
Stormont  talks,  although  he 
is  due  to  meet  Tony  Blair  on 
Monday.  On  the  same  day.  if 
an  IRA  ceasefire  is  in  place, 
Mr  Adams  and  his  Sinn  Fein 
team  will  finally  be  allowed 
into  the  the  Stormont  venue. 
Six  weeks  later  they  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  talks  table. 


Road  to  ceasefire, 
pasM2and3 


Carpetbagging  savers  storm  mutuals 


Building  societies  take  record 
deposits  as  speculators  go 
in  search  of  flotation  windfalls 


Richard  Milos 
tod  Lina  Sadgol 


Building  societies 
are  being  stampeded 
by  carpetbaggers  as 

savers  try  to  cash  in 

on  the  prospect  of  further 

Societies  shedding  their  mu- 
tual status  for  a stock  market 
listing.  Windfalls  for  mem- 
bers have  so  for  totalled  £35 
billion. 

with  pressure  mounting  on 
the  biggest  mutual.  Nation- 
wide, to  ctm vert  MPs  from 
parties  , were  last  night  pre- 
paring to  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  to  support  societ- 
ies and  warning  of  dire 
consequences  if  they  were 
allowed  to  disappear. 

Societies  attracted  a record 


£1.88  billion  in  savings  in 
June,  more  than  twice  the 
£878  million  deposited  in  May 
and  the  highest  sum  for  a 
decade,  according  to  figures 

published  yesterday  by  the 
Building  Societies 

Association. 

The  BSA  described  the  in- 
flux as  a “feeding  frenzy” 
whipped  up  by  speculative 
reports  that  the  remaining 
societies  were  about  to  con- 
vert The  scale  of  last  month’s 
investments  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  two  of 
the  biggest  players,  the  Hah- 
fex  and  the  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter, had  left  the  sector  to  be- 
come highatreet  banks,  while 

the  Woolwich  floated  this 
month.  Northern  Rock  will 
join  them  in  October. 

June's  influx  was  also 


sparred  on  by  higher  interest 
rates  following  a quarter- 
point  rise  in  base  rates  at  the 
beginning  erf  the  month,  the 
second  Increase  since  the 
general  election.  For  years, 
savers  have  had  to  endure 
rates  of  2 or  3 per  cent 
MPs  say  consumer  choice 
and  diversity  in  the  high 
street  win  disappear  if  the 
budding  societies  are  allowed 
to  disappear.  Andrew  Love, 

Labour  MP  for  Edmonton  and 
leader  of  the  all-party  build- 
ing societies  group,  said  it 
was  “unacceptable”  that  soci- 
eties’ branches  were  being  be- 
sieged by  people  opening  ac- 
counts in  the  hope  of  a 
bonanza  payout 
Nationwide,  which  has 
been  stalked  by  carpetbaggers 
for  two  months,  dosed  its 
doors  in  June  to  new  savings 
business  in  an  attempt  to  fend 
off  the  speculators  looking  for 
windfall  payments  of  up  to 
£1,000.  t J 
Its  fete  is  likely  to  be  de- 
cided at  its  annual  meeting 


Windfall  fever 

BuOifing  .soctetf  depoota. 
Shu.  1997 . 
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in  London  next  week,  when 
five  carpetbaggers,  led  by 
freelance  butler  Michael  Har- 
den, will  seek  election  to  its 
board  on  a platform  of  forcing 
the  society  to  convert  More 
than  a million  votes  have 
been  cast  already , but  it  is  un- 
clear whether  the  ballot  will 
go  in  the  society’s  favour. 


Brian  Davis,  Nationwide 
chief  executive,  said  the  res- 
ponse, at  three  times  last 
year’s  vote,  had  been 
phenomenal. 

“Unlike  the  pics,  the  Na- 
tionwide is  run  by  our  mem- 
bers and  so  we  are  very 
pleased  by  the  number  of 
votes  we  have  received  as  it 
means  the  members  are  get- 
ting involved  with  the  Issue. 
However,  they  need  to 
remember  that  our  competi- 
tive pricing  position  would 
disappear  if  we  were  to  con- 
vert,” he  said. 

Tipped  next  for  conversion 
is  Birmingham  Midshires, 
which  said  yesterday  that  all 
options  were  open.  “Our  view 
Is  “never  say  never1,  but  we 
are  not  up  for  sale  and  the 
board  has  taken  no  decision 
on  a change  in  corporate 
form,”  it  said.  Midshires  has 
raised  opening  balances  sev- 
eral times  to  deter  carpetbag- 
gers and  has  expelled  Mr  Har- 
den! from  its  membership. 

Building  societies  such  as 


the  Nationwide  and  Birming- 
ham Midshires  have  sought 
to  show  the  value  of  mutual- 
ity — ownership  for  and  by 
members  — by  offering  con- 
sistently better  interest  rates 
on  mortgages  and  savings  ac- 
counts. Even  after  this  week’s 
increase  in  mortgage  rates,  a 
£50,000  interest-only  mort- 
gage from  the  Nationwide 
costs  £13  a month  less  than  a 
loan  from  the  new  banks. 

But  the  prospect  of  large 
windfalls  hag  prompted  many 
investors  to  put  pressure  on 
mutuals  to  convert. 

Mr  Hard  era  is  promising 
Nationwide’s  3.5  million 
members  windfalls  of  £1,000  if 
he  and  his  fellow  carpetbag- 
gers win  in  next  Thursday's 
poIL 

The  Consumers  Associa- 
tion has  called  for  a 12-month 
moratorium  on  conversions. 
It  says  the  demise  of  the  mu- 
tual sector  would  reduce 
choice  and  value. 
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What  they  said 


clf  the  political  will  exists  there  is  the 
potential  to  resolve  the  conflict  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreed  and 
democratic  peace  settlement 
among  all  the  Irish  people/ 

Gerry  Adams 

‘I  hope  this  time  it*s  going  to  be  a 
ceasefire  thafs  complete,  universal 
and  permanent  and  will  lead  quickly 
to  the  disarmament  and 
disbandment  of  terrorist 
organisations.* 

David  Trimble,  Ulster  Unionist  leader 

CI  believe  if  the  IRA  response  is 
positive,  and  I certainly  hope  that  it 
is,  that  it  will  give  all  the  people  on 
this  island  a break  for  the  future  and 
that  we  can  move  on  to  try  and  live 
in  peace  and  harmony.* 

Bertie  Ahem,  Irish  prime  minister 

The  British  government  has 
surrendered  everything  it  said  it 
wouldn’t.’ 

Ian  Paisley,  Democratic  Unionist  Party 

‘If  the  IRA  are  going  to  call  a 
ceasefire  it  can  only  be  good  for  this 
country.* 

Billy  Hutchinson,  Progressive  Unionist 
Party 

‘I  hope  and  pray  this  will  be  the  final 
end  to  the  killing.* 

Denis  Haughey,  SDLP 


CHILDREN  IN 

NORTH  KOREA 


ARE  DYING 

After  three  years  of  devastating 
floods,  a generation  of  children  in 
North  Korea  arc  on  the  brink  of  death. 
Malnourished  and  chronically  hungry, 
they  arc  desperate  for  food. 

LINJCEF  is  the  only  children’s  agency 
working  in  North  Korea.  We  are  now 
distributing  essential  foods 
- such  as  high  energy  milk  - 
and  basic  medicines.  But  as 
each  day  goes  by.  more  and 
more  children  are  in  danger 
of  dying. 

We  need  your  help  to  save, 
children  s lives,  W» rely 

totally  on  voluntary 

conmbuiions. 
Please  send  a 
gift  today. 
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Another 
try  for 
peace  in 
long  war 


nwOuirtto  Satmjgyjuiy  191397 


David  Sbarrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


I EMORIES  of 
August  1994 
I flooded  back  to 
Belfast  last 
nlgbt,  as  a 
series  of  choreographed  state- 
ments which  recalled  the  last 
ceasefire  began  to  flow. 

First  there  was  a joint 
paper  from  Gerry  Adams  and 
the  SDLP  leader  John  Hume, 
familiar  language  for  peace 
process  watchers,  except  with 
an  added  twist.  “We  regret 
that  despite  oar  collective 
efforts.  Inclusive  and  mean- 
ingful negotiations  were  not 
put  in  place  and  that  the  un- 
precedented opportunity  cre- 
ated by  the  IRA  cessation  of 
August  1994  was  wasted. 

“Our  principal  concern  is 
that  this  dreadflll  mistake  is 
not  repeated,”  the  two  leaders 
of  Northern  Ireland’s  Catho- 
lics said.  The  blame  for  the 
past  18  months  of  IRA  bombs 
and  killings  therefore  lay 
with  John  Major. 

In  Dublin  prominent  Irish 
American  figures  such  as  the 
New  York  publisher  Niall 
O’Dowd  had  gathered  once 
more,  just  as  they  did  in 
August  1994.  The  symbolism 
of  their  presence  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  The  pan-national- 


ist alliance  that  Mr  Ariaimi 
had  put  together  three  years 
ago  was  rebuilt,  with  support 
man  America  and  Dublin. 

The  active  involvement  of 
President  Clinton,  who  has 
had  to  authorise  personally  a 
waiver  of  entry  restrictions 
for  Mr  Adams  seven  times,  is 
again  crucial  Meanwhile,  Mr 
O’Dowd  waited  impatiently  In 
his  Dublin  hotel  room  for  the 
announcement  everybody 
wanted  to  hear.  Then  came 
the  statement  from  Mr  Adams 
that  together  with  Martin 
McGulnness  be  had  provided 
“a  detailed  report  and  assess- 
ment to  the  IRA”  and  had 
urged  the  IRA  leadership  to 
restore  the  cessation  of 
August  1994. 

Mr  Adams  again  hi  am  Pd  Mr 

Major’s  government  for 
"reneging”  on  its  commit- 
ment to  inclusive  peace  talks, 
but  he  also  put  the  boot  Into 
the  former  Irish 
John  Bruton,  accusing  him  of 
making  mistakes.  With  both 
the  villains  of  the  Irish  peace 
process  removed  from  power, 
the  prospects  of  rebuilding  it 
improved  considerably. 

So  is  it  just  recent  history 
repeating  itself?  Not  quite. 
The  ceasefire  expected  last 
night  is  qualitatively  distinc- 
tive from  its  precursor.  To 
understand  how  and  why  one 
must  examine  the  lessons  of 


the  last  cessation.  Within  the 
republican  movement  Mr  Ad- 
ams anti  hu  leadership  clique 
came  in  for  sustained  criti- 
cism from  the  lower  echelons 
about  how  the  first  long 
ceasefire  was  produced. 
There  was  little  if  any  consul- 
tation with  the  grass  roots,  no 
dear  idea  of  which  direction 
the  movement  was  heading. 

The  evidence,  three  years 
on,  suggests  that  Mr  Adams 
and  the  IRA  were  “bounced” 
min  can  tog  the  cessation  be- 
fore the  movement  was  ready 
for  it,  when  the  former  taol- 

orsyVi  and  Tiarma  Pali  1 patter 

Albert  Reynolds  grew  impa- 
tient and  fold  him  be  wanted 
the  announcement  as  soon  as 
he  returned  from  his  summer 
holidays.  If  it  was  not  forth- 
coming Mr  Adams  rmriirt  “shag 
off”,  he  told  his  press  officer 
Scan  Duignan,  and  retreat  be- 
hind his  Falls  Road  steel  shut- 
ters for  another  25  years  while 
he  concluded  a peace  deal  with 
Mt  Mgjor  which  excluded  the 
republicans. 

But  if  Mr  Adams  was 
pushed  too  early,  Mr  Major 
was  taken  totally  by  surprise. 
The  Government  had  no  con- 
tingency plan  because  it 
never  believed  the  Provision- 
als would  can  a ceasefire.  The 
question  immediately  arose; 
was  it  a tactic  or  could  it  be 
permanent?  The  question  was 


just  as  pertinent  last  night 
The  peace  process  slithered 
slowly  downhill,  with  the 
downfall  of  Mr  Reynolds’s  gov- 
ernment in  murky  circum- 
stances and  his  replacement 
by  the  anti-Provo  Fine  Gael 
leader  Mr  Bruton.  Republican 
experts  all  agreed  that  Mr  Ad- 
ams and  his  comrades 
required  sensitive  handling, 


qualities  with  which  the  in- 
heritors of  the  pro-Treaty  leg- 
acy were  never  equipped. 

The  permanency  issue  was 
transformed  into  a question 
of  the  IRA’s  willingness  to 
hand  over  its  weaponry. 

It  was  obvious  Mr  Adams 
never  believed  that  decom- 
missioning would  be  allowed 
to  grow  into  the  beast  which 
It  became,  but  then  he  bad  not 
budgeted  for  the  fact  that  in 
constitutional  politics  there 
are  no  safe  bets.  If  Mr  Reyn- 
olds had  survived,  doubtless 
be  would  have  exerted  pres- 
sure on  Mr  Major  to  rethink. 

After  the  IRA  ceasefire 
ended  in  a cloud  of  Canary 
Wharf  smoke,  Mr  Adams 
faced  a much  steeper  hUL  to 
r»Iimh  than  be  had  In  1994. 
First  of  alL  the  volunteers 
had  a wndi  dearer  idea  of 
what  was  on  offer  in  return 
for  an  end  to  the  violence. 

It  was  evident  that  there 
was  not  going  to  be  a united 
Ireland  and  the  vista  of  the 


Union  flag  running  down  the 
Stormont  pole.  Hong  Song 
style,  within  the  space  of  five 
years  — Provisional  policy 
since  its  formation  in  1969. 

But  there  was  the  prospect 
of  a form  of  covert  joint  sover- 
eignty, or  at  least  a stronger 
and  steadily  increasing  input 
from  Dublin  into  the  affairs  cf 
Northern  Ireland.  This  could 
lead,  through  political  work 
alone,  to  the  effective  disman- 
tling of  foe  British  state  in 
Ireland  over  a period  of  some 
10  years,  the  grassroots  were 
encouraged,  somewhat  opti- 
mistically perhaps,  to  believe. 

There  ware  the  rising  elec- 
toral fortunes  of  Sinn  Fein, 
once  just  an  adjunct  to  the 
IRA,  a cheerteadpr  an  the 
sides,  now  a formidable  politi- 
cal party  breathing  heavily 
down  the  neck  of  the  moderate 
and  greying  SDLP.  Three  sepa- 
rate election  tests  resulted  in 
dramatic  successive  rises  in 
the  number  of  Sinn  Fein  votes 
casL  Today  nobody  scofis  at 
the  prospect  of  Sinn  Fein  sup- 
planting the  SDLP  as  the  main 
voice  Cf  northern  naHnnali^rri 
by  the  next  Westminster  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  late  1970s  Mr  Adams 
was  among  those  republican 
leaders  who  formulated  the 
idea  of  “foe  long  war”.  Today 
that  concept  persists,  if  it  has 
been  radically  modified.  A 


fampnign  of  military  attrition 
alone  will  not  sap  the  will  of 
Northern  Ireland’s  Protestants 
to  believe  themselves  to  be 
British,  nor  did  it  ever  have  a 
hope  of  convincing  London  to 
depart  regardless  of  Unionist 
feelings. 

The  republican  movement  is 
in  for  the  long  hauL  It  will 
never  relinquish  its  objective 
erf  breaking  the  constitutional 
link  with  Britain,  but  it  is 
more  prepared  now  to  work 
for  it  by  other  means.  So  when 
ffie  Provisional  IRA  ceasefire 
is  declared  its  ardent  support- 
ers can  be  confident  that  the 
republican  movement  is  in  for 
healthier  shape  than  it  was  In 
August  2991 

Three  years  ago,  foe  IRA 
tewi  abandoned  its  precondi- 
tion of  a time-frame  for  politi- 
cal talks.  Today  both  govern- 
ments agree  it  is  a good  idea. 
Three  years  ago  there  was  no 
commitment  to  address  the 
issue  of  what  to  do  with  the 
hundreds  of  paramilitary  pris- 
oners languishing  in  jail. 
Today  there  is. 

And  three  years  ago  North- 
ern Ireland  did  not  know  foe 
taste  cf  life  free  from  the  dally 
grinding  cycle  of  murder, 
reprisal  and  counter-murder. 
1995.  the  year  of  foe  Imperfect 
peace,  reawakened  a dormant 
appetite  on  both  sides  of  its  di- 
vided community. 


Northern  Ireland  Secretary  Mo  Mowlam  and  Irish  foreign 
minister  Ray  Bnrke  speak  after  talks  In  London  yesterday 
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I Around  the  world 

I Limehamo  yesterday  (prmfcius  day  to  Americas) 
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European  weather  outlook 


Southern  Sweden  may  bn  doudy  with  showers,  as  w9 
pats  at  northern  Norway.  Bsewhsra  there  wffl  be 
plenty  a>  dry  weather,  with  auraNne  end  scattered 
clouds.  The  afternoon  may  bring  a tew  showers  to 
Wand  anus  of  Norway  aid  Sweden.  Max  temp  tram 
T7C  on  wat  Norwegian  coast  to  24C  in  Finland. 

Countries,  Qenoany,  Austria, 
Owttaeilewd; 


Cloudy  with  rah.  end  some  heavy  thundaretams  too, 
gluing  the  risk  of  local  flooding  in  Austria  and 
Swtoarfand.  The  Low  Countries  and  Gernuny.  vnl 
see  brighter  aid  drier  mother. Temperatures  only  17C 
ki  lha  wettest  parts,  to  fflC  where  it  is  any. 


Eastern  Francs  wS  have  swaHne  and  showers,  with 
pessfaly  prolonged  rah  in  pleas.  The  west  wffl  be 
manly  Oy  with  a good  deal  of  sunshtoa  Max  tamo 
24C  at  beat  h the  west,  but  18-21C  in  the  seat 

Spain  and  PortttuaL 

The  northern  coast  rt  Spah  may  be  plagued  by  cfoud 

at  times,  which  wffl  keep  l«SS! 
Eteewbere  w*  be  *y,  hot  end  auny  wfthortyafsw 
patches  of  doud  Temperatures  2lC  at  beet  on  the 

north  coast,  but  as  high  as  36C  In  Inland  sees. 


Cloudy  over  the  Alps  with  showers.  Showers  may 
affect  the  northern  Apennines  bier  this  afternoon. 
Othawfee  there  wffl  be  a lot  of  dry  mid  sunny  wetth- 
er.  Max  tamp  30G  h the  south,  but  20C  h the  north. 


Apart  from  the  smaS  chance  of  a shower  In  the  noth. 
It  wifl  be  dry  and  sumy  with  pat  some  patchy  doud. 
Temperatures  wfl  cflmb  up  to33C. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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10l45  GrwTB4HE.1t*  Sweet  Valay  high. 
KM  Urn  OZme.  ttOO  HUfc  BMC 
Bracfits.  127  Weather.  LM  Grandstmd. 
6.10.  News  and  Vtodhar.  flJZO  Regional 
News  rad  Sport  0L2S  OacfaArniy.  SJSF  « 
nut  tanwapae*  BjSO  The  NafeoE 
LottayUmliloBugwOJO  ” J 
u»wy  Iterate  «Jorm*fci 
Fate cCFfe«174.  two  NewsmJ Spot 
1U«  Pwidroon.  12JO  FILM:  Anatomy  cf 
s Mradar.  Stf  Top  of  9w  Pop*.  3-38 
Weather.  X40  Ctoaa. 
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3LOB  Work!  Bumai  Review.  US  A Jo#y 
Good  Show.  2M  Good  Books.  MO 
Nawahour.  44K)  News.  4M  Sportsworid. 
64M  Nam  54)8  Sportsworid.  8 JO  (648 
onM  News  In  Gamwrt  EjOO  Mows.  M 
Sportworid.  7.00  News.  7.*  from  Otf 
Own  Ccrmporrient  TAB  %»rt9Rour>d- 
' ■ -"VftwiwW.i 
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7J0n  Open  Unbanfty:  The  Bapfctary. 
Padua.  7.46  A Day  In  tha  UteB.10  Age 
and  Irtitty.  9.00  Open  Satoday.  1L1Q 
Wrack  of  the  SmBs.  «L30  TOs  FH  SErara 
Show.  12j45  Hancock's  Had  How.  1.0 
Prthsore  A Tribute  to  Robert  Mtchum. 
2jOO  HUE:  Brtl  My  Gefcnw  Hoh.  MS 
FU  Rampjos.  B.10  The  SaW.  64» 
WemaficnJ  Gdt  The  Open.  &00  News 
■nd  sport.  e.«  East  StradaL  *jOS  Tddng 
Tots,  B.10  Labour's  OW  Romantic;  A Hbn 
PortraB  ol  Mehaal  FooLIOjOO  totamsBonel 
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North.  tUM  this  Lfc.1U3  TaHngTsm. 
1L8B  North  Sea  Jazz.  SJ»  fSJtoBraak 
of  Dawn.  X4B  Wtethar.  3JM  Cfaaa. 

BBC  Prime 


WhaTa  Naws.  BJSO 
Sciaaoe  to  Actfoa  WM»  NbrNhw.  1UIO 
NbmsIILOB  Wartd  Buakwss  Reriew.  «L« 
Britoto  Today.  MarklteUm.-UJIO-' 
HawwtoEf.  VO  Ptay  oteraWaWcASw 
Karmtas.  UO  Andy  Karahinrs  World  of 
Mwte.  2*  NmdeaiLlJB  UtMr  from 
Amarica.  ZAS  Britain  Toc%.  MO  : 
Mamdaafc.  MO  Encydoparia  I llnortes. 
X4B  Spats  BonaUto.  4J0e  flaws  day. 

kMcRaulaw.&M  News.  M4 
Prams  97.  OU»  Newsdask.  6^0  Gtcbai 
Business. 
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Sda  Stwr.  UOO  Nat  Worth.  ZjOO  Cam!*. 
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Bad  Company.  <2J0  A Low  Down  Dirty 
Shame.  2J5  Mary  SheBay"*  Frankarwtain. 
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yjooam  World  News.  7JZ6  Work) 
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Hyrie.  748  Jonny  Brims.  840  Bortgar 
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7.00  Esthw  and  tha  Ktoa.»j001hB  Frisco 
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Conquara  America. 
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B JO  Racing  News.  10.00  Rugby  League: 
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Answers?  3JO  Satunfey  Pkoihousa: 
Nteflw  md  Pina  AJO  Dtscusw 
BoMsioim.  64)0  Nawa;  A BrM  Hday of 
me  Futea.  SJO  Sdanoa  Now.  6J0  (W I 

A QJo  Lbtmts  to  tha  Future.  OJO 
Shtoptog  Forecast  (A  Weattwr.  7J»  Sfe 
O' taodc  Nans.  7 J6  Goodness  Gredous 
Me.  7 JO  Ad  L8).  SJO  KaWdoaccps 
Feature.  B.BO  On  The*  Days.  9JO 


toae  WCOoW 


•Astra 

8L00  The  SuEvana.  W4W  CSrortng  Pfens. 

The  DarfingBucfe  of  May.  BJO  Ubfe 

•Cai*s  7J6  To  Tha  Manor  Bern. 
•JS  RUng  Damp.  04M  Dtek  Emmy 
Ugoejrcd  Usdar.  A40  iruraida.  KUs 
Taggart  1U0  The  ChM.  ttU  H*  stud 
2JM  ^ortoArwrahof  Bto  Year.  34M  Tha 
Abno  Shun.  3JQ  Shopping  o»  MghL 

WBC  HMnmrhuwl 


ianra  in  tub  nawa.  niB 
LateHgWlheakeWarfdpMy:  Long  Ago  nd 

Stanza.14WNaws.ua  The  Lata 
‘ * davEsLtoncba.us 

UW  As  World  Sanica 


BBC  World  Sanfca  can  ba  mcefeed  In 
Engfend  » MW  S4S  W*  {463n«  rad  h 
Wastorn  Eraopa  on  LW  M tot  HStSnt 
T-OOaro  Nowaday.  7 JO  Sdanca  in  AcSon. 
552  BdE  The  Vltato  Today. 

■JO  Maridnn  Faehaa.  PJO  News. 

Nraradrak-lZJOTOa  Story ofFboafeE. 

IJO.Hwplaand  Prtta. 
News;  Nawa  In  Gaman  |B46  onl^. 


• AsbaTEumfcat 

74W  Nawa.  8.00  The  McLaugMn  Grom. 

■JO&npe  JoumaLsiaOLfearsGKXra 

9J0  Computor  CNwTOb.  vuoo totomet 

Cafe.  10J0  At  Horn*  1LM  Supw  SwoT 
OJO  BraH  Opera  ITTF  TsblalSfeijo 
Eun  PGA  Goft.  24M  INs  fe  fwWATrarT 
34»  NCAA  Ouktov  Track  and  pEr&L 

M®  IteWGaoBsphlcTatayfeton.  OJO 

mCftWOvnn.iZjOO  Musk  Lnvik 
12J»  The  -neM.  UOO  B«bdL  Go 

sssav&wsais, 

tnapkaficn  6J0  kEpkntion. 


• AsmAntabat 

64»  Setuday  Sack,  OJO  Dttcovwy 

Nms.  OJO  dttowts  Tbrfl 
Httar.  114W  Ito  Grara  CtemnwidanL 
MUnetehk^uroD^Lih. 
Up  Sdanca  Frentfere.  2J0  Bear  tf 
BnOah.  34)0  Ctos*. 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC1 


EJOam  CMdtan-a  BBC:  DEy  Bra 
Dtoosaur.  BJ6  TafeOJbbfes.  bjB  Tha  PM 
Prather.  OJO  Bradtat  with  Frost  10JO 
Tha  Good  Book  Grida.  HUB  FM  light 
«.«  Saa  Heart  1L46  Snowy  Rhar  Tha 


Fomly  Robfeaon  BJtO  Cartoon.  BJO  ' 
Whamiwr  Happened  to  th*  Ukaly  tada7 
•JOMaalaiehar.  6J6  UfeEra.  6JE 
Nwaa  rad  WaaBwr.  7.TOSanga  ol  Mae. 
7JB  Oh.  Doctor  BescWngl  B.16  Tha  Great 
Antfqaaa  Hunt.  04)0  Pla  in  lha  Sky.  OJO 
Nawa  and  Weather.  404)6  Pride  and 
ftajudee.  1141  Onribos.  12J8  PSJk 
Tha  Jokare.  2.10  Waattwr.  2.18  Ooas. 

BBC  2 


7.10am  Open  Unharslty:  Partnership  or 
Going  R Atond?  ?JB  NaOwntha  WIbsl 
B4W  Only  Four  Colours.  BJB  Opan 
Sunday.  0.16  Mtoetmas  to  Scfenoe  and 
Engtosartog.  9J0  Chftkw'a  BBC: 
Toonabca.  104IE  The  Magical  ArWartwaa 
oTOuastotoda  10JO  M/  Booked.  UO 
Stammer  WfcBw  UO  Arraito  Wastmawtar. 
24)0  Sunday  Grandstand.  7JB  StraTrak: 
Voyagw.  BJO  Tha  Tarror  and  lha  TruOi 
OJO  Tha  Works.  OJO  tofematfonsIGotf: 
Ttaa  Open.  10J0  The  OutorlMm.1t.1B 
RUE;  Dazed  and  Cordtead.  12JB  FlUto 
The  Sarawl  Uto  or  ttw  Benton*.  2J0 
Watohar.  2J6  Ctoaa,  24X)  Laaoltog  Zona: 
Summer  Nights:  Fun  wttt  Wda"  T 
7 JO  Ctoaa. 


T4Ktara  World  News.  7 JO  Wortd 
Weather.  7 JO  Sknan  and  tha  WHch.  7 J6 
Wham!  Baml  Strawbany  Jarrt  S4tO  Moray. 
B4W  Adorno  Bonza  BJO  Oratory  Fafis. 
8J8  Tha  Ganto  from  Down  Undar.  OJO 
Grange  m Omnfaus.  0J8  Top  at  the 
Pops.  10 JB  Style  Chetorua.  *>  JO 
Reedy,  Steady.  Cook.  IfJO  Wortd 
Warther.  1126  Under.  12.16  Whatovar 
Happanad  totheUwiy  Lada?12J6  Style 
Chdfenga. -LIB  Ftoady.  Strady.  Cook.  US 
«roy.  2J0  Wfctta:  ljutog  Ora 


TJOam  Nam.  7 JO  todla  Bwhaaa 
Raport  84M [News.  8J0  Hard Tali.  OJO 
Nawa.  OJO  Window  on  Europe.  4DJ0 
News.  10J8  50  Yaora  ol  todeparKfencs. 
«J0  Airport  «4»  Wortd  Headtees  and 
Watohar.  1U6  Ttowwaich.  12JO  News. 
12J0  &JUng  Sights,  Europe.  UO  News. 
UO  Hwd  TUt  2JO  ttemUS  The  Last 
Governor.  34X>  News.  34)6  Breakfast  wtei 
Frost  4JONem«JB  60 Yearn  Of 
todspendenw.  4J0  Hofctay.  S4K)  News. 
S4»  Horizon.  6,00  Nawa.  BJO  TopGaor. 

1*22  ElSSi.7^6  ’fe**1**.  «J0  Nam 

BJO  Hart  Talk.  OJO  News.  OJS  Ths 
UotGowmor.  10J0  News.  10JB  50 
Years  of  todep«nd«nc«.  WJO  Torroraw'B 
World.  ItOO  NaaadMk.  World  Bueinsss 
Rerart  eral  24  Hows.  124)0  Newedaak. 
Art  Today  and  Work)  Bustoesa  Raport 
UO  News.  U6  Horizon.  24»  Nam 
2J0  Top  Gear.  SJO  World  News.  WcHd 
Bitew  Raport.  Asia  Today  and  24  Hours. 
64K)  Nsm  OJO  Carnrapondont 

Radio  4 


82-4 -94.8  MHz;  kHz  («14> 

7 Jttwn  Nww  Briolhfl.  7.10  Sometotog 
Uwlniopd.  7 JB  Waattwr.  SjOO  Kam.B.9 
Sairty  Papmtt«  on  Your  Fawn.  SJO 
Stodgy.  tJO  The  Weatfa  Good  Crum 
•KWaoher.  -KLOO  News.  7MO  Suratoy 
Ffepmte.C  Uttar  Irom  America.  10J0 
Momhg  Sarvtm  il«  The  tehers.  12.16 
Maddarawwa  12JB  Darak  Cooper's 
Nectrawy  Plnm  t*  h tha 
Psyctontt-aChok.  1JB  WaoBw.  2J0  Tha 
WoridTHs  Wsatomd.  2JB  Shtopfera 
PwKMt*ttOGonSman:  Ouasdon  Tlmn 
3JOQnalc9wfetTOaBamhaa«ra 
Crara^.  4jp  PUc  • ton  Woes.  0.18  A 
yygS^lPotototv  OJO  Stater  Your 

aagegacwL, 

NemT.WRaadbocfc.  7 JO  Dmott 
SapOcs.  B4MCMrtn,a  BBC  Rfltte  4. 
WwtoobtMO  The  Sfesat  04)0  RJM 
Open  Untetdiv.  Q4)0fM)  The  Natoal 

Harryl F^ffranw.  9J0  (FhR  A Brief  Htatora 

i m A 0000 


SSSM& 

Story.  U8  Shfpptog.  9J0  As  WMd  SraTO. 
BBC  Wortd  Sorafaw 


BBC  World  Sardes  ran  be  recehad  to 
England  on  MW  648  kH-RSiM  and  to 
Weston  Eirope  on  LW -B8  k)b  (SSnf 

TJQraw  Wwday.  7 JO  PM*  tbs  Weak 

SjaaHagsar 

BJO  Jazanatcc^  «L00  Nam  10.10 

fart  far  Thought.  ttL^Qootf  Books. 

S-22.^  lwywontl.18  From 

SSSSBEtiBaar 

S2?1  US  On-  In  ol 

nfSi52.,iS?h0Ur-  *M  *teMS  «4H  A 
fb4®  Law  tram 
anwrteo.  BJO  Nom  Sunsrary.  BJ6 


Sports  Rourri-up.  8.*  OoaraoMhaWoaA. 
BJO  IB48  orM  Nam  to  Gamwn.  «4M> 
Europe  Todey.  6J0  Swday  Sportswarid. 
74)0  Naan.  7.01  hdfe:  A People 
PartBonad.  7 JO  Waahrad. BJOO 
Nawsdssk.  BJO  Ptoy  of  the  Waste  Anna 
Karenina.  SJO  Anything  Goes.  104)0 
Nwrahour.  1U0  Nam  1L06  Write  On. 
1MB  attdn  Today.  11JO  Muato  Rawaw. 
124)0  NwNsdaak.  12J0  Haafih  Mtttors. 
ttJ«  Sports  Round-Up.  UO  Nam  US 
SefenoeVlsw.  MO  The  World  of  TafeyfekM. 
•L2B  Pop  Short.  UO  to  Mm  of  God. 
24)0  MawadiaH.  EJO  Good  Books.  ZM 
Britoln  Today.  BJO  Nawadaak.  SJO 
Voting  to  Mala.  «4W  Nawatoy.  OJO 
Maridfan  Faabaw  SJO  Nam  84)6  Write 
On.  AB  Sports  Round-Up.  BJO  Europe 
Today.  B4M  Nawsdaak.  6JO  Eurepa 
Today. 

TTw  Mowta  Cbmaral 

• Arts 

74M  Raton  to  Treasure  bbnd.  BJO  Sack 
Faattwr.  «M0  Margfe.  OJO  Nnrar  Ghe 
Up:  The  Jrrmy  V Store.  UO  F¥ahysisria!3 
34)0  Slack  Foathar.  4J6  Legacy  ol  Sfev 
Tha  WEtomCattir  Story.  OJO  The 


34W  The  Haura  of  SotL  XBO  Bodgar  and 
Badgra.  44)6  The  Raefiy  Wld  Show.  OJO 
Ationro  Bonzn.  «J8  Qrraga  HE  Oraribus. 
BJO  WTOtae  A Owto  ttraUto.  OJO  Wortd 
News.  OJB  World  Weather.  OJo  Antiques 
Roadshow.  7 JO  Lovetoy.  OJO  999.  tJO 
Bookmarfc.  MJO  Yes.  Prtow  MtofeMr. 
10J0  Arapo-Saxon  Attfludas.  itn  Songs 
of  ftatoa.  12J0  CantofafesL  UO  Worid 
Weather.  14)6  Babies'  Mods. 

BBC  Wortd 


Engfiahmra  Who  Want  Up  a HE.  But  Craw 
Down  a Mountain.  EJN)  Aca  VMra  Whan 
Nature  Cob.  OJO  Ghcmbustara.  1UB 
Undar  Stag*  2:  Dwk  Tanftory.  UO 
Ooctaaork  Iflca.  2J0  Uttta  Odasaa.  OJO 
Separata  liras.  04)8  Tha  Now  Mmnturaa 
oHMaTooL 

Sfcy  — ovtww 

• Astra 

74)0  Sky  Mara.  SJO  Tha  Blue  BhL 
IOlW  KUco.  124)0  It  Could  Happen  to 
You.  24)0  Magic  Wand.  3JO  The  Land 
Before  TimB.  OJO  The  Land  Before  Time  1 
600 Tha  land  Before  Ibna  OL  7 JO  Fkst 
KrtghL  10J0  Loainafeatah.  124)0  Th# 
Maria  StMM.  «2JOBfeai  2JS  Tha 
Cutover  CtotteComparry.  3 JUS  Statara. 

SfeySporU 

• Asm 

BJO  Watanports  Wortd.  BJO  World  Sport 
SpedaL  io4>o  Baring:  Naaaam  v Item 

CtobOB^oSSaJODWratSuiSw 

League  - Surey  vHarfpraka  - Uw.  7 JO 
Rugby  League:  Wigan  v Brtabune  - Uw 
10J0  Wamraports  Wald.  1UO  Motonport 
Srpar  Dramtara.  1U0  Cridoat  Sunday 
Laagua  -Surey  v Hampshire.  UO  taapay 
Laagua:  VMgan  v BrfebenaL  SJO  Ctoaa. 

Eurraport 

• Aatra/Eumtai 

BJO  Motosport  4x4  OR  Rood.  94)0 
todyCar  Taranto  farad  Mr  <XsBylng 
Session.  104)0  MotoKycfing:  r 
Grand  Rrfx  Warm-Up  - Uw  10 
Motarcyitog  Qranwi  Sfctscar  Grand  Prto. 
1U0  Motorcydng:  German  Grand  Prfc  « 
Live.  3.W  Cyclng:  Tour  Da  Franca  - Stage 
M-Urn.  BJO  Tanrea:  Mercedes  Cup. 

74)0  Moaorcyctng.  BJO  IndyGar  1UO 
Cycftrg.  ttflo  MotovyuBng.  UO  Ctoaa. 

ayow 

• Astra 

74M  Hour  of  Power.  S4M  My  Uttfe  Pony. 
BJO  Sbasr  Sharia.  OJO  Prera  Yora  luck. 
■JO  Lore  Coanadkm.  MJO  Ourahan 
Leap.  1UO  Kung  Fu.  UjOO  The  Young 
todtana  Jonas  Chranidsa.  UO  WW 
WreaBmo-  SupMtare.  XOO  Rescuo.  BJO 
Saa  Rascoa.  SJO  Star  Trek.  OJO  Star 
TVok  The  Haul  GanamHoa.  SJO  SmrTmc 
Deep  Space  NtoxBrOO  Star  Trek:  Voyager 
74X1  Tha  Smpeona.  7 JO  The  Stnpaon* 
•JO  The  Rafender.  AN  Tha  Cape. 

10.00  Tha  X-Fte  1U0  Mza  Unccmml 
124W  Feraaar  Kragnt  14)0  Can!  Hray 
Low.  UO  LA.PJ3.  Rjo  BtoaThundar 

SJO  Hk  Ux  Long  Ptay- 

UK  Odd . 

• Astra 

Bjo  Dm  pm  Ptrttwr.  6.16  Peitok:  MO 
Tha  Duchare  ol  Duka  StreaL  MJB  Sports 
Anonfcol  ttw Yam.  «MB  Wertal  Grav . 
mMga.  1Ufi  Dr  Who  and  Ilia  hwWwal 
Tam.  24X)  Doctor  In  Dfekwn  «4WThaBE 
Omrtbua.  BJO  to  SkSnaas  and  to  HNft 

7 JO  BJwyw  TJO  You  Hang.  WXOrif? 
BJO  FtnVfttiA*.  nnOotngBtato 
ot  Mm.  W4W  Vbtaaet  tha  Heart  «4* 
low  fty  NoWAxht.  UM  Alto  Snfih  and 
■ Jonra.^ mb  SptttqlicaDa.t4«Cttowa  rad 
Mbdamatann-SJOraoppiag.  ■ 

NBC  Superaharwl 

• AatoVEutafeat 

BJO  Hour  dftwra.  SJO  TVnefirttfWto- 
KUO  turOpNftU*OlUB«upai  »OU 
«J0WcrW&^8M<SM«^Fdrrtoa 

B4M  Tha  McUwdOn  (kraJUO 
»•  FW.  7 JO  Son.  BJO  I 

Aoato.  ft.40  FedCwSartFWHL 
10 JQ  Tha  Bttt  W Q»luigW  Wra** 

Uno.  11,00  TEOL  ttXlJaOto'-^- 
tuo  Tha  IWMt.  UO  Tcraght  Shew  rah 

a&ssaBEagsgi 

of  tha  Ucml  4J0  M»JM»v5P52r* 
Vaw  EJO  ThaTWtat  EJO  W.  BJO 
The  Mcuu^ftt  Gimp. 

PbwwiT 

»AfeHNM 

«JB  Vrino*.  BJO  fescM  5»N*  W 
AdwrtureaofthaQBaKBLOq„  . ^ 
Qhqettoj«arefl.BJ5A«wCCferita‘» 
MwterkH»l^*wrralUODtaew»y 

Thnrraara  WJO  Otacoto  Wtertu*-”* 
-hntow  FSea. 
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Fatal  love 
in  a land 
torn  by 


DavMSharrock 


■HIS  is  a Northern 
Irish  love  story,  of 
the  type  known  here 
as  “love  across  the 
barricades”.  It  begins 


era  Ireland's  fastest  growing 
paramilitary  force,  although 
the  area's  Ulster  Unionist  MP, 
Jeffrey  Donaldson,  attacks 
the  media  for  slurring  the 
reputation  of  the  majority  of 
decent  people  who  live  there. 

Bernadette  lived  in  Pine- 


al the  end,  with  the  burial  of  bank,  one  oF  the  few  mixed 
Bernadette  Martin  in  Craig-  housing  estates  in  the  sprawl- 


avon  yesterday,  among  flow- 
ers and  tears  and  the  usual 
pleas  for  tolerance. 

Eighteen-year-old  Berna- 
dette loved  19-year-old  Gordon 
Greene.  The  two  were  insepa- 
rable and  it  made  their  fem- 
mes happy  to  see  such  a thing 


mg  “new  town"  of  Craigavon. 
a mile  from  Lurgan. 

There  is  a statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  the  window  of 
Bernadette's  house  and  neigh- 
bours described  the  family  as 
“good,  decent  people”. 

Given  their  different  back- 


in  their  country,  where  hatred,  grounds.  Bernadette  and  Gor- 


fear  and  ignorance  so  often 
separate  Catholic  neighbour 
frran  Protestant  friend. 

Bernadette  met  Gordon  last 
year  at  work  at  Avondale 
Poods,  a food-processing  fac- 
tory In  Lurgan,  which  makes 


don  must  sometimes  have 
thought  of  the  dangers  their 
relationship  put  them  in  from 
the  section  of  Northern  Ire- 
land's population  which  is 
neither  good  nor  decent  j 

‘They  were  just  so  into 


sandwiches  for,  Marks.  & each  other,  they  • were. mad 
Spencer.  They  anight  have  about  each  other,”  said  a 
married,  settled  to  raise  chll-  friend  of  Bernadette's.  “They 


dren,  and  lived  their  lives  in 
unremarkable  peace. 

But  that  option  was  not 
open  to  them,  because  Berna- 
dette and  Gordon  had  broken 


the  most  important  taboo  of  ( gold.' 


were  great  together.  She  was 
beautiful  and  could  have  had 
her  pick  of  men,  but  it  was 
Gordon  she  loved.  He  loved 
her  back;  treated  her  like 


Gordon  Greene  carrying  his  girlfriend  Bernadette's  coffin 


Ulster’s  two  tribes:  to  love  one  There  are  few  places  for  Gordon’s  father,  John,  said  go  through  what  we  are  going  I 

another  in  spite  of  different  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  that  last  Monday  evening  his  through.  I have  no  doubt  in 


religious  allegiances. 

About  9 per  cent  of  people 
in  Northern  Ireland  marry 
across  the  divide.  Many  never 
lot*  back,  even  though  they 
may  be  forced  to  live  apart 
from  the  communities  in 
which  they  were  raised. 


mix  socially.  One  is  the  Cel-  wife  drove  into  Lurgan  to  my  own  ™<nri  that  it  was  sec- 
tor, a bar  in  Lurgan  near  pick  the  youngsters  up  from  tarian.  We  will  never  get  over 
where  two  policemen  were  Bernadette's  home.  She  was  it  My  children  will  not  go  tin 


where  two  policemen  were  Bernadette's  home.  She  was 
murdered  tost  month.  The  going  to  stay  over  that  night 
young  couple,  who  regularly  because  they  wanted  to  go  to 
stayed  at  each  other’s  houses,  a country  pub  and  then  travel 


would  go  there  and  Gordon 
was  readily  welcomed  into 


Bernadette's  home.  She  was  it  My  children  will  not  go  Up 
going  to  stay  over  that  night  the  stairs.  My  son  will  not 
because  they  wanted  to  go  to  stay  at  home.  He  is  in  pieces." 
a country  pub  and  then  travel  Bernadette's  father,  Laur- 
ln  to  work  together  the  next  ence,  said  Gordon  had  rung 
morning.  "God,  if  we  hadn't  him  to  break  the  news.  For  12 


There  is  a hidden  map  of  her  mainly  Catholic  circle  of  gone  in  to  collect  her,  she  hours  the  family  kept  vigil  at 


Northern  Ireland  upon  which 
every  tost  field,  ditch  and 
bouse  is  accounted  for  in  sec- 


friends. 

“We  used  to  have  a tough.” 
said  Brendan.  “He's  a 


might  be  alive ...” 

Gordon  and  Bernadette  left 
the  pub  at  llpm  and  returned 


tarian  terms.  It  is  buried  In  Rangers  fan  and  I support  to  Gordon's  home.  They  were 


people’s  minds,  and  where 
Bernadette  and  Gordon  grew 
up.  on  the  lush  farmland 
around  Lough  Neagh,  its  hold 
is  strung: 

Gordon  lives  in  Aghalee,  a 


Celtic  and  we  used  to  keep 
each  other  going.  He’s  a good 
fella.  They  all  liked  to  party. 
Boy,  she  could  dance  and  he 
liked  dancing  as  well  She 
was  a gorgeous  looking  girl 


chatting  in  an  upstairs  bed- 


their  daughter's  bedside. 

“We  stayed  with  Bernadette 
until  she  died.  She  was  clini- 
cally dead  anyway,  they  just 
kept  her  alive  on  the  venfito- 


room  when  his  sister  Wendy  tor.  Then  she  just  died.  It's 
arrived  after  a night  out  She  hard.  You  feel  for  people  who 


made  than  all  tea  and  toast 
and  they  sat  talking  and  Joking 


have  lost  somebody  like  that 
but  you  never  expect  it  to 


pretty  village  decked  out  at  and  he  was  mad  about  her,’ 


this  time  of  year  in  red,  white 
and  blue  bunting,  declaring 
itself  British.  Last  week,  it 
hosted  the  Co  Antrim  Orange 


The  two  lovers  ignored 
pleas  for  caution  from  friends 
who  warned  Bernadette  about 


until  the  early  hours  when,  happen  to  yourself.  Whoever 
one  by  one.  the  three  fell  asleep  did  that  I have  no  feelings  for 


fully  clothed  on  the  beds. 

All  the  lights  were  off.  At 
4am  a gunman  entered  the 


going  to  Aghalee  during  the  house,  stole  up  the  stairs. 


Order’s  Twelfth  of  July  dem-  tense  weeks  surrounding  July  entered  the  room  where  the 


onstration.  Most  homes  fly  a 
Union  flag,  but  not  Gordon 
Greene’s. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  vil- 
lage has  proved  to  be  fertile 
recruiting  ground  for  the  Loy- 
alist Volunteer  Force.  North- 


12.  “She  had  been  getting  a lot 
of  verbal  sectarian  abuse  in 
Aghalee.”  said  one  friend. 
"They  were  calling  her  Fe- 
nian bitch  and  things  lika 


them,”  said  Laurence  Martin. 

‘T  can  forgive  them,  but 
God  might  never  forgive 
them.  But  we  do  not  want  any 
repercussions  or  people 


teenagers  were  sleeping,  and  claiming  reprisals,  and  if  her 


shot  Bernadette  four  times  in 
the  head. 

“They  must  have  been  wait- 


death  means  it  is  the  last 
death  in  this  country  then 
maybe  it  is  worth  something 


mg,”  said  John  Greene.  Tt  and  we  can  live  in  peace.  But 


that,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  was  done  out  of  pure  hatred.  I she  was  special.  She  was 


care.  She  was  in  love.' 


hope  that  no  one  else  has  to  | special” 


‘We  are  seeking  an  end  to  British  rule1 


In  yesterday  "s  statement  Gerry 
AdamssaicL 

(Cl  HAVE  made  it  clear 
-1  over  the  18  months 
I since  the  collapse  of 
the  peace  process  that  I would 
only  approach  the  1RA_  to 
restore  their  cessation  if  T 
was  confident  that  their  res- 
ponse would  be  positive. 

This,  in  my  view,  required 
the  reconstruction  of  the  two 

pillars  on  which  the  peace 
process  was  initially  con- 
structed. Firstly,  the  commit- 
ment by  the  two  governments 
to  inclusive  peace  talks. 

- ."Given  "that  the  commit- 
ments by  the  previous  British 
government  to  inclusive  ne- 
gotiations were  reneged  on 
after  the.- IRA  cessation  itf 
August  1994,  what  was  needed 
wore  assurances  that  inclu- 


sive and  meaningful,  negotia- 
tions would  be  In  place.  Spe- 
cifically: that  the  negotiations 
would  be  without  precondi- 
tions; that  the  negotiations 
would  be  conducted  within  a 
stated  time  frame;  that  the  ne- 
gotiations would  be  based  on 
equality  of  treatment;  that 
there  would!  be  no  attempt  to 
predetermine  the  outcome; 
that  no  outcome  was  pre- 
cluded; that  the  negotiations 
would  have  a comprehensive 
agenda;  that  the  decommis- 
sioning issue  would  not  be 
allowed  to  block  negotiations; 
and  finally,  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  enhanced  by 
specified  confidence-building 

measures...  , ... 

'The  process  of  obtaining 
detail  and  clarity  on  these 
issues  has  been  painstaking 
but  essential 


“Secondly,  following  inten- 
sive contacts  it  is  dear  that 
there  is  a shared  commitment 
to  significant  and  substantial 
change,  to  issues  of  equality 
and  to  demilitarisation  on  the 
part  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  SDLP, 
the  Irish  government  and 
Irish-American  opinion . . . 

"if  the  political  will  exists 
there-  is  the  potential  to 
resolve  the  conflict  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreed  .and  demo- 
cratic peace  settlement 
among  all  the  Irish  people-- 
Tbere  is  an  onus  an  the  two 
governments,  and  in  particu- 
lar on  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  demonstrate  the  po- 
litical wifl  necessary.  This 
also  preedits  an  historic  chal- 
lenge to  the  Unionist  leaders 
because  a political  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, involves  fundamental 
and  thoroughgoing  political 


and  constitutional  change. 
There  will  be  no  return  to . 
Unionist  domination. 

“As  an  Irish  republican, 
party,  Sinn  Fein  will  be  guided 
by  our  aim  of  a united  Ireland. 
We  will  be  seeking  an  raid  to 
British  role  In  Ireland  and  we 
will  be  asserting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Irish  national- 
ists. We  will  also  be  encourag- 
ing the  Irish  government  ana 
others  to  do  likewise.  In  any 
agreed  political  settlement  the 
political  allegiance  of  northern 
national  iso;  must  be  given  ex- 
pression and  effect 

“There  must,  also,  be  imme- 
diate- political  action,  to 
achieve  equality  of  treatment 
and  a speedy  demilitarisation 
of  the  entire  situation,  includ- 
ing the  release  of  all  those 
who  have  been  imprisoned  as 
a result  of  the  conflict." 
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For  50  years  Burma  has  been  racked  by  cnril 
war,  ethnic  conflict  and  military  repression. 
But  in  1 947.  with  Aung  San  as  leader,  the 
prospects  look  bright. 

Feraal  Keane  on  Aung  San's  murder  \ 
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it  is 

the  last 
death 
in  this 
country 
then 
maybe  it 
is  worth 
some 
thing 
and  we 
can  live 
in  peace’ 

Laurence 
Martin,  father 
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Bernadette  Martin:  shot  four  times  in  the  head  as  she  slept 


it's  where  there's  an 


extra 


10%  off 


all  sale  prices 


from  thursday  17th  july. 


the  habitat  sale. 


and  it  ends  on 


Sunday  20th  july. 
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Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a happy 
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Dearing  report  will  warn  of  drop  in  standards  if  Treasury  goes  ahead  with  further  cuts  in  funding 

Cash  ‘threat1  to  unhrers 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


SIR  Ron  Bearing's 
committee  of  in- 
quiry on  higher 
education  will  warn 
the  Government 
next  week  of  an  unacceptable 
drop  In  university  standards 
if  the  Treasury  persists  with 
plans  for  further  cuts  in 
funding. 

His  1,700-pagB  report  on 
Wednesday  is  expected  to  be 
the  trigger  for  an  announce- 
ment by  David  Blunkett,  the 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary,  that  ministers  are 
prepared  to  introduce  tuition 
fees  and  abolish  maintenance 
grants  to  find  more  resources 
fbr  universities  without  rais- 
ing public  spending. 


Although  the  poorest  stu- 
dents will  be  protected 
through  scholarships  and  dis- 
cretionary aid  programmes  at 
campus  level,  vice-chancel- 
lors are  concerned  that  part 

of  the  additional  revenue  may 
be  syphoned  off  to  benefit 
schools  and  further  education 
colleges. 

Sir  Ron's  report  wiU  warn 
that  the  Government  cannot 
run  a quality  system  of 
higher  education  on  the 
cheap.  It  will  insist  that  the 
freeze  on  student  numbers 
imposed  three  years  ago  can- 
not continue  if  Britain  is  to 
produce  the  stock  of  gradu- 
ates it  needs  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy. 

It  will  also  demand  urgent 
action  to  tackle  the  under-rep- 
resentation of  working-class 
students.  While  80  per  cent  of 


Aiming  high 

Pereantaga  of  young  people  in 
higher  education  from  each 
socw-ecooooaic  group.  1995-96 
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young  people  from  profes- 
sional family  backgrounds  go 
to  university,  the  proportion 
from  unskilled  lower-income 


is  only  10  per  cent. 
Sir  Ron  will  warn  that  this 
could  Increase  social 
division. 

The  level  of  funding  per  stu- 
dent in  higher  education  has 
fan«^>  by  40  per  cent  since 
1976.  If  the  further  reductions 
in  the  Government’s  public 
spending  plans  to  1999/2000 
are  added,  the  cumulative 
reduction  would  be  about  50 
per  cent,  he  says. 

The  Government  was  right 
to  expand  student  numbers 
between  1988  and  1993,  but  the 
growth  was  much  faster  than 
ministers  expected  and  not 
enough  was  given  to 

the  effects  of  reducing  the 
money  universities  got  fbr 
each  student.  The  results 
have  included  a backlog  of 
maintenance,  inadequate  in- 
frastructure for  research  and 


competition  between  univer- 
sities which  has  got  in  the 
way  of  sensible  cdflaborattan. 
the  report  will  say. 

The  report  will  acknowl- 
edge that  pressures  on  public 
spending  might  three  people 
In  work  to  make  thairown 
provision  for  pensions  and  in- 
surance against  unemploy- 
ment or  social  care.  If  they 
also  had  to  pay  hack  part  of 
the  costs  of  a university  edu- 
cation, the  burden  might  be 
considerable.  But  the  report 
will  argue  that  higher  educa- 
tion is  still  an  excellent  per- 
sonal Investment. 

The  report  wiU  say  that  stu- 
dents paying  an  Increasing 
share  of  the  oosta  of  getting  a 
degree  will  become' increas- 
ingly discriminating  custom- 
ers. Nearly  half  the  academ- 
ics teaching  In  universities 


have  never  received  *Qy 
training  in  how  to  teach.  Few 
have  had  training  tn  Informa- 

itoattttaotap.  : ' 

• University  staff  mid  stu- 
dents- tet  night  garni it.  was 
outrageous  that  Sir  Ron  was 
proposing  txtftfcntteefor  stu- 
dents. hut  not. asking  employ- 
ers to  pay  mar*  for  graduate 
recruits,  "We  don't  sm  why 
the  employers  should  get  off 
Scot  free",  said  David  Tries- 
man.  general  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  University 
Teachers,  Pnuriaa-  Trainer, 
president  oTtna  National 
Union  of  Students,  said:  “ft 
could  take  years  before  gradu- 
ates begin  to  repay  massive 
loans  fbr  fee*  and  mainte- 
nance. Industry  and  business 
could  come  .up  with -much- 
needed  money  for  education 
right  now.*’. 


Ship  on 
mission 
to  dean 
up  polar 
waste 
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Tgi-intw  Han  in  the  Antm-rfif-  rim-fng  Str  Rannlph  Fipniwi's  Tranisglnltf  ggpedtHnn,  and  (above  left)  a Greenpeace  protest  against  polar  litter 


Paid  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


A MILLIONAIRE  busi- 
nessman has  bought  a 
polar  exploration  vessel 
fbr  £75,000  and  given  it  to  a 
environmental  campaigner  so 
that  accumulated  rubbish  of  a 
century  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions to  the  Antarctic  can  be 
cleaned  up. 

The  only  proviso  that 
Michael  Watt  has  made  is 
that  if  the  non-profit-making 
clean  up  project  fells,  he  can 
buy  the  1,000-ton  vessel  back 
for  a £1  and  dispose  of  it  how 
he  wishes. 

The  ship,  the  Krista  Dan, 
anchored  unused  off  the 
Greek  island  of  Syros  for  10 
years,  has  a long  history  of 
Antarctic  exploration  and 
was  used  by  Sir  Ranulph 
Fiennes  tor  his  Transglobe 


expedition  between  1979  and 
1982.  Sir  Ranulph  has  en- 
dorsed the  new  project 

The  ship  has  been  given  to 
Pete  Wilkinson,  a former  di- 
rector of  Greenpeace,  who 
campaigned  to  prevent  min- 
ing in  the  Antarctic  In  the 
1980s  and  made  six  voyages  to 
the  continent.  He  was  ap- 
palled at  the  mess  left  behind 
by  more  than  60  scientific 
bases. 

Because  the  continent  is  so 
cold  and  dry  nothing  rots  and 
thousands  of  tonnes  of  rub- 
bish, oil  drums  and  discarded 
food  are  left  lying  on  the 
snow.  A footprint  on  a bed  of 
Antarctic  moss  wfll  take  a de- 
cade tofede. 

Mr  Watt,  who  is  a owner  of 
the  CSI  sports  television  com- 
pany that  markets  Match  of 
the  Day  football  programmes 
to  38  countries,  said:  “Wilkin- 
son has  badgered  me  about 


this  project  for  years  due  to 
my  interest  in  environmental 
matters. 

“The  vessel  be  identified  to 
carry  out  this  project  has  a 
long  and  impressive  Antarc- 
tic history  and  it  is  satisfying 
to  know  her  working  life  is 
continuing  in  such  a worth- 
while venture.” 

The  Krista  Dan  win  again 
be  classified  as  an  ice  vessel 
through  Lloyds  in  London 
and  wfll  be  offered,  with  an 
experienced  Antarctic  crew, 
to  the  26  nations  operating  In 
the  Antarctic.  They  have 
failed  to  honour  a 1991  agree- 
ment. the  Madrid  Protocol,  to 
move  their  accumulated 
rubbish. 

The  nations  also  agreed  not 
to  mine  for  minerals  in  the 
Antartic  for  50  years,  and  to 
return  the  continent  to  its 
pristine  state.  Most  states' 
Antarctic  budgets  do  not 


allow  for  rubbish  to  be 
removed. 

The  Krista  Dan  Is  expected 
to  arrive  in  London  around 
August  20  to  begin  an  exten- 
sive refit  This  will  cost  an- 
other £800,000.  Companies,  in- 
cluding Shell,  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  helping.  The 
vessel  Is  intended  to  be  ready 
for  re-supply  and  clean  up 
duty  In  the  1998-1996  Antarc- 
tic season.  In  the  Antarctic 
winter  the  ship  can  be  used 
for  similar  duties  in  the 
Arctic. 

Mr  Wilkinson  said:  “I  am 
amazed  unit  delighted  by  this 
generous  gesture  by  Michael 
Watt  I always  hoped  to  go 
back  to  the  Antarctic  and  con- 
tinue the  work  1 started  with 
Greenpeace.  Working 
together  with  industry,  gov- 
ernment and  environmental 
organisations  we  can  repair 
our  past  mistakes.” 


TV  sports  mogul  pitches  in  to  shift 
1 00  years  of  Antarctic  rubbish 


Michael  watt  makes 
big  money  out  of  spec- 


1 VI  big  money  out  of  spec- 
tator sports  — football, 
rugby  — and  big  pop  con- 
certs which  he  brings  to 
billions  of  people  around 
the  world  via  television, 
writes  Paul  Brown. 

His  companies  CSI  Ltd, 
the  Big  Events  Company, 
and  The  Concert  Corpora- 
tion, are  familiar  to  media 
moguls  across  the  world. 
But  Mr  Wattis  “a  very  pri- 
vate man  who  avoids  the 
spotlight”  according  to  his 
office  in  London. 

A New  Zealander  in  his 
50s,  the  former  merchant 
seaman  is  married'  with 
three  children.  He  has  lived 
for  20  years  in  Europe  with 


a favourite  house  In  Ire- 
land. He  has  offices  in  eight 
countries,  the  main  one  in 
London. 

He  has  an  enthusiasm  for 
ships.  Hence  his  rescue  of 
the  Krista  Dan,  and  his  de- 
cision to  give  it  to  Pete  Wil- 
kinson. a penniless 
environmentalist. 

He  flew  out  to  inspect  the 
ship,  and  took  Mr  Wilkin- 
son to  the  Derby,  drink 
phampagna  and  dteCWW  the 
project,  before  buying  the 
vessel. 

This  is  his  first  philan- 
thropic venture  to  receive 
publicity.  Last  year  be 
helped  Robert  Swan's  Pro- 
ject Antarctic  which  in- 
volved a polar  walk. 
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Glastonbury  festival  goers  take  a break  in  the  mud  which  is  being  investigated  as  the  possible  sonree  of  an  outbreak  of  the  E Coll  infection 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  REARDON 


Festival  mud  linked  to  E coli  outbreak 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


UD  at  the  Glaston- 
bury festival  is 
being  investigated 
as  the  possible 
source  of  an  outbreak  of  the 
potentially  fetal  E coli  infec- 
tion after  eight  festival-goers 
were  taken  ill  on  returning 
home  from  last  month’s  rain- 
drenched  event. 

A girl  aged  two,  admitted  to 
hospital  with  acute  kidney 


failure,  is  described  as  being 
poorly.  Other  victims  were  a 
boy  aged  12  and  six  adults 
from  various  parts  or  the 
country.  None  is  said  to  be 
critically  flL 

Environmental  health  ex- 
perts are  looking  at  the  possi- 
bility that  the  outbreak 
resulted  from  "mud 
exposure” 

The  festival  site,  Michael 
Eavis’s  Worthy  Farm,  at  Pfl- 
ton,  is  normally  used  aa  graz- 
< ing  land  for  cattle.  Scientists 


say  this  is  the  most  likely 
source  of  the  E coli  0157  or- 
ganism, which  can  live  for  up 
to  18  weeks  in  cow  dung. 

Bad  weather  turned  this 
year’s  festival  site  into  a 
quagmire.  Investigators  say 
victims  would  not  have  had  to 
have  been  among  those  pic- 
tured rolling  in  the  mud  to 
have  picked  up  the  infection. 
A small  amount  passed  from . 
finger  to  mouth  could  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  the 
Illness. 


- Glastonbury  was  pin- 
pointed as  the  common  link 
In  the  outbreak  after  case 
notes  were  passed  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Laboratory  Service 
In  CoUndale,  north  London, 
by  a number  of  local  health 
authorities.  It  was  found  that 
no  food  outlet,  water  supply 
or  food  item  was  common  to 
the  eight  people  affected. 

Menclip  district  council,  the 
licensing  authority  for  the 
festival  said  yesterday  that 
samples  were  being  taken 


from  cattle  on  the  form  as 
part  of  the  Investigation.  Con- 
clusions of  the  investigation 
would  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  discussions  were 
held  about  next  year's 
festival. 

A spokesman  for  the  festi- 
val organiser,  Michael  Eavis, 
said  it  was  premature  to  say 
there  was  a link  with  the 
form  and  Its  cattle  before  the 
results  of  teste  were  known. 
“If  we  find  the  cause  Is  some- 
thing over  which  we  have 


control  we  will  do  something 
about  It.”  he  added. 

E coli  is  a bacteria  living  in 
the  intestines  of  humans  and 
animate.  Though  most  strains 
are  harmless,  E call  MPT. 
cause  of  the  recent  fetal  out- 
breaks in  Scotland,  produces 
a toxin  that  con  cause  serious 
illness  among  the  elderly  ana 
the  very  young.  , . 

The  infection  can  be  pte*™ 
up  by  eating  rare  or  inaflfr 
quately . cooked  m*flt 
products. 
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Russian  ground  control  chief  ordered  cosmonauts  to  try  to  hang  on 

Crew  planned  to  abandon 

Mir  after  space  collision 


Jama*  Meek  in  Korolyov 

IT  WAS  a moment  which 
would  have  changed  the 
course  of  manned  space 
exploration  for  decades  to 
come.  In  the  alarm  «nfl  confu- 
sion after  the  near-fatal  cargo 
craft  collision  with  the  Ros- 
s ten  space  station  Mir,  the 
Guardian  has  learnt,  the 
three-man  crew  hart  begun 
preparing  to  abandon  ship 
when  the  chief  mission  con- 
troller, Vladimir  Solovyov 
ordered  them  to  try  to  h»ng 
on. 

Unmanned,  the  punctured, 
corroded,  leaking  120-tonne 
station  would  soon  have  spi- 
ralled into  a fiery  final  home- 
coming to  Earth,  devastating 
the  Russian  space  programme 
and  casting  doubt  on  the  via- 
bility of  a new  international 
space  station. 

■ The  decisive  leadership 
from  Mr  Solovyov,  htm^r  a 
former  cosmonaut,  was  made 
public  yesterday  by  a junior 
colleague  at  Russia’s  mission 
control  in  Korolyov,  the  unre- 
markable little  town  outside  1 
Moscow  which,  has  become 


the  focus  of  a cosmic 
melodrama. 

Alexander  Spirin.  a control- 
ler responsible  for  scientific 
experiments  on  Mir.  said 
that,  in  the  immediate  after- 
math of  the  crash  on  Jim*  25, 
the  crew  told  mission  control 
that  they  were  preparing  to 

launch  the  Soyuz  escape  cap- 
sule. “The  crew  was  ready  to 
leave  right  away.”  Mr  Spirin 
told  the  Guardian. 

"As  an  experienced  cosmo- 
naut, as  a person  who  was 
authorised  to  take  decisions, 
Solovyov  took  the  reins  in  his 
hands,  in  effect,  he  saved  the 
mission.  The  first  priority 
was  to  save  the  crew,  of 
course,  but  the  second  was  to 
save  the  programme.” 

The  quiet,  intellectually 
brilliant  anrt  underpaid  staff 
members  at  mission  control, 
which  is  known  by  its  Rus- 
sian initials  as  TsUP,  feel 
1 their  role  in  keeping  the 
crippled  Mir  programme 
afloat  has  not  always  been  ap- 
preciated. Senior  controllers 
earn  less  than  £200  2 month 
and  many  do  other  jobs  to 
earn  a living. 

Mr  Spirin  said  mission  con- 


trol staff  knew  the  stress  the 
cosmonauts  had  been  under 
but  pointed  out  that  on  June 
25  the  heat  bad  been  on  Mr 
Solovyov,  too.  "He  took  the 
responsibility  to  order  the 
crew  to  keep  the  station  in 
working  condition.  And  the 
station  confirmed  its  great 
reliability.  Even  after  such  a 
case,  the  station  preserved  its 
integrity.” 

Mission  control  had  a quiet 

day  yesterday  as  the  cosmo- 
nauts rested  after  the  latest 
heart-stopping  moment-  when 
they  polled  out  the  wrong  plug 
and  sent  Mir  careering 
through  space  without  power, 
indications  are  that  the  two 
Russians  on  board,  Vasily 
Tsibliyev  and  Alexander  La- 
zutkin. will  be  replaced  by  a 
fresh  crew  next  month  who 
win  carry  out  planned  repairs. 

The  control  room  resembles 
a small  provincial  rinoma 
The  screen  shows  Mil's  tra- 
jectory curving  across  the 
earth's  surface,  and  four  rows 
of  outdated  consoles,  installed 
back  in  1988,  are  positioned 
where  the  stalls  would  be. 

Under  the  screen  are  two 
huge  sponsors’  banners  — 


one  from  a US  computer  com- 
pany which  supplied  a set  of 
PCs  to  complement  the  older 
terminals:  the  other  from  the 
Red  October  chocolate  fac- 
tory, celebrating  ‘'Russian 
Traditions  of  Quality". 

For  much  of  the  time,  Mir 
is  cut  off  from  ground  control. 

Only  when  the  craft  passes 
over  Europe  and  the  territory 
of  the  former  USSR  do  the 

controllers  have  full  commu- 
nication. Often  the  focus  of  at- 
tention is  not  the  screen  but, 
instead,  a small  plastic  model 
of  the  station  behind  the  chi»»r 
controller’s  desk. 

Looking  down  on  It  all  is  a 
broad  balcony  from  which  the 
media  peer  and  strain  their 
ears  for  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion between  the  controllers 
and  the  men  in  space.  Mr  So- 
lovyov was  asked  yesterday 
about  bis  furious  outburst 
after  the  plug  incident  — 
when  he  compared  the  situa- 
tion on  Mir  to  a kindergarten. 

“I  don’t  remember  saying 
“kindergarten  7 ’ he  said  with 
a smile.  “How  well  you  over- 
hear things.” 

L— dor  cotnmut,  paga  8. 
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Posters  next  to  a taxi  rank  in  central  Banja  Luka  show  the  wartime  Bosnian  Serb  leader 
Radovan  Karadzic.  Posters  reading  Don’t  touch  him’.  *He  means  peace*  and  ‘He  is 
freedom’  appeared  throughout  Serb-held  northern  Bosnia  yesterday  photograph:  srdjan  me 


Agendas  In  Basda  Lida 
and  The  Hague 

THE  Hat  of  an  interna- 
tional police  officer  in 
Serb- held  northern  Bus- 
nia  was  damaged  yesterday 
morning  in  the  latest  retalia- 
tory attack  since  British 
troops  arrested  an  indicted 
Serb  tvar  crimes  suspect  and 
shot  dead  another. 

A United  Nations  spokes- 
man. Alun  Roberts,  said  the 
officer,  based  in  Gradiskn, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Banja 
Luka,  had  been  asleep  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  He  was 
not  hurt. 

The  blast  was  the  fifth  In  as 
many  days  aimed  at  peace- 
keepers or  civilian  interna- 
tional officials. 

Meanwhile  the  arrested 
war  crimes  suspect.  Milan 
Kovacevic.  is  undergoing 
tests  after  his  health  deterio- 
rated shortly  after  arriving  in 
The  Hague.  The  triburuil  said 
no  date  would  be  sot  for  hi> 
arraignment  before  July  -S 
The  Bosnian  Serb  news 
agency  SRNA  said  ho  hod  suf- 
fered a stroke. 


Open  frontiers 
deal  extended 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


WITHIN  hours  of  a 
landmark  deal  to 
throw  open  borders 
across  Europe,  more  than  400 
clandestine  immigrants 
reached  the  coast  of  Sicily 
. yesterday  in  one  of  the  big- 
gest Single  landings  of  illegal 
- aliens  detected  in  Italy.  Under 
. Italy’s  extraordinarily  lax  im- 
migration law,  they  will  all  be 
. ' -freed. 

Doubts,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  ability  and 
...  willingness  of  some  countries 
to  check  the  flow  of  migrants 
into  the  European  Union  has 
delayed  implementation  of 
. the  Eus  Schengen  agreement 
on  open  borders.  I^te  on 
" _ Thursday,  however,  the  Ger- 
’ man  chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl, 
*'7  agreed  at  a meeting  with  bis 
. ' Austrlatf  anfltialian  counter- 
parts that  the  three  countries 
should  have  open  .frontiers 
from  April  1 next  year. 
Travellers  will  then  be  able 
.’  to  go  from  Palermo  to  Ham- 
burg and  from  Lisbon  to  Vi- 
enna without  having  their 
passports  checked.  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg^  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Germany  are-  all  full 
Schengen  members.  Italy  and 
Austria,  like  Greece,  have 
. signed  up  but  not  yet  imple- 
mented passport-free 
movement 

Austria’s  chancellor,  Vik- 
tor KUma,  said  Italy  would 
become  a fall  member  of 
Schengen  on  October  26, 
which  meant  it  could  do  away 
with  airport  checks  on  that 
date.  Austria  would  follow 
suit  on  December  1. 

Land  travel  would  still  be 
subject  to  controls.  But  said 
Mr  KUma,  “On  April  I 1998 
the  last  stage  of  lifting  the 
controls  will  definitely  come 
into  effect" 

Germany  has  often  voiced 


News  in  brief 


concern  about  Austria’s  abil- 
ity to  police  its  800-mile  bor- 
der with  eastern  Europe.  It  is 
also  worried  about  Italian  pol- 
icy for  dealing  with  Clandes- 
tine immigrants  landing  on 
its  4,700-mile  coastline. 

The  clandestine  immi- 
grants intercepted  yesterday 
came  from  Bangladesh,  Iraq 
and  Turkey.  They  included  14 
women  and  38  children. 

All  had  been  intercepted  by 
carabinieri  and  police  as  they 
came  ashore  on  semi-rigid  in- 
fla tables  in  the  early  hours  of 
yesterday  morning.  The  im- 
migrants are  thought  to  have 
been  brought  within  sight  of 
the  Italian  coast  by  a Turkish 
freighter  which  was  stopped 
and  boarded  by  revenue  j 
guards  soon  afterwards. 

The  vessel’s  crew  of  five,  all 
Turks,  were  arrested  and  face 
prosecution  fpr  tatfficking  in 
migrants.'  ■■ 

But  the  immigrants  them- 
selves win  be  freed  after 
being  served  with  largely 
meaningless  expulsion  orders 
telling  them  they  have  15  days 
to  leave  Italy.  Many  immi- 
grants "expelled"  in  this  way 
go  to  ground  in  Italy  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  from  a 
future  amnesty.  Others  ex- 
ploit already  lax  border  con- 
trols to  head  for  other  EU 
states. 

• An  Italian  senator  said  yes-, 
terday  the  authorities  were 
refusing  to  acknowledge  what 
she  called  Italy’s  “most  seri- 
ous maritime  accident  since 
the  last  , world  war".  Almost 
300  would-be  Immigrants  died 
on  Christinas  day  last  year  in 
a collision  between  a 
freighter  and  a launch  off  the 
coast  erf  Sicily.  Tana  de  Zu- 
lueta.  of  the  governing  centre- 
left  alliance,  said  the  govern- 
ment had  never  given  a reply 
to  two  questions  she  tabled 
after  the  tragedy  was  revealed 
in  the  Observer  earlier  this 
year. 


Desperate  Kohl 
blames  opposition 
for  political  woes 
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Ian  Traynor  2n  Bonn 

CHANCELLOR  Helmut 
Kohl  blamed  Ger- 
many's opposition  yes- 
terday for  paralysing  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country, 
strongly  signalling  a strategy 
aimed  at  securing  a fifth  term 
in  elections  next  year  and 
seeking  to  offload  responsi- 
bility for  the  worst  six 
months  erf  his  long  rule. 

After  months  of  bungling 
that  have  badly  dented  file 
government’s  credibility.  Mr 
Kohl  charged  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats  with  “be- 
trayal" of  Germany’s  record 
43  million  unemployed. 

He  effectively  conceded  that 
what  was  to  be  the  centre- 
piece of  his  re-election  strat- 
egy. a huge  overhaul  of  the 
tax  system,  was  doomed,  but 
argued  vehemently  that  this 
was  the  opposition’s  fault  be- 
cause it  was  blocking  passage 
of  the  necessary  legislation  In 
the  upper  house,  controlled 
by  the  Social  Democrats. 

While  Gerhard  Schroeder. 
the  Social  Democrat  most  I 
likely  to  defeat  Mr  Kohl  in  the  I 


general  election  in  September 
next  year,  damned  the  chan- 
cellor with  feint  praise,  the 
party’s  leader,  Oskar  Lafon- 
taine,  said  Mr  Kohl  was  doing 
nothing  to  cut  unemployment 
and  was  seeking  to  divert  the 
blame  from  his  own  miser- 
able performance. 

‘There  can  be  no  renewal 
or  recovery  with  Kohl,’’  said 
Mr  Schroeder.  “The  man  can 
boast  of  considerable  achieve- 
ments, but  he  is  one  of  those 
tragic  politicians  who  mi.gfiprt 
their  retirement  date." 

Mr  Kohl,  aged  67,  is  ap- 
proaching 16  years  as  Ger- 
i man  chancellor,  presiding 
over  record  unemployment, 
the  weakest  German  mark  for 
years  and  low  poll  ratings.  ' 

The  grumbling  on  his  back 
benches  is  getting  louder  and 
his  coalition  partner.  Wolf- 
gang Gerhard t.  head  of  tin 
small  liberal  party,  the  Free 
Democrats,  also  charged  the 
government  yesterday  with 
"inactivity”  and  warned 
against  blaming  the  opposi- 
tion for  its  failures. 

Mr  Kohl  retaliated  by  say- 
ing Mr  Gerhardt  should  mind 
his  own  business. 
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Russian  PM 
spells  out 
EU  hopes 


Rnssian  police  keep  an  eye  on  Communist  demonstrators  protesting  outside  Moscow  yesterday  against  the 
go  vernment,  the  removal  of  Lenin’s  remains  and  Nato  expansion  eastwards  photograph:  ssksb  teterin 


Brussels  bites  off  Military 

. hardens 

more  than  it  can  chew  in  East 

Timor 


John  Palmer  in 


Neo-Nazi  rock 
. CDs  seized 

South  German  police  have 
confiscated  45,000  CDs  of  rac- 
ist songs  calling  for  violence 
against  foreigners,  , made  by 
suspected  neo-Nazi  rock 
bands. 

A man  aged  29  from  Ulm 
- was  detained  on  suspicion  of 
. * selling  the  CDs.  which  have 
- - Ij-Plogal  Nazi  symbols  on  their 
. covers,  in  Germany  and 
■ abroad. — Reuter. 

Iraqi  oil  deal 

: ■ The  state-owned  Indian  Oil- 
; if’  Corporation  has  been  man- 
dated  to  import  up  to  1 mu- 
/“X  fion  tons  erf  crude  oil  from 
Iraq  under  the  UN’s  oU-for- 
food  ■ programme,  the  petro- 
leum ministry  said.  — Reuter. 

Slavers  held 

Benin  police  have  arrested 
five  West  Africans  caught  pre- 
paring to  ship  90  child  slaves 
to  Gabon.  The  police  said  the 
children,  some  as  young  as 
eight,  were  bought  from  tbeir 
• famines  in  Togo  and  Benin  for 
about  £21  each.  — AP. 


Madam  gagged 

Algeria  has  ordered  the  former 
Tsiamir  Salvation  Front  leader 
AbasstMadani.  freed  from  jail 
on  Tuesday,  to  refrain  from  po- 
litical activity.  He  has  been 
meeting  aides  and  making 
press  statements. — Reuter. 

Fela  very  ill 

The  Nigerian  Afro-beat  star 
Fete  Anfkulapo-Kuti  has  been 
critically  iR&r  a fortnight  but 
refuses'  to  see  a doctor,  rela- 
tives said  yesterday.  — AP. 

Tears  and  rain 

Steady  rain  threatened  far- 
ther flooding  yesterday  as 
Poland  mourned  .48  deaths. 
Hundreds  .of.  communities 
have  been  stricken  by  raging 
waters  in  the  past  fort- 
night— Reuter. 

Israelis  barred 

Cairo  has  a blacklist  barring 
4,000  Israelis,  including  many 
leading  politicians  and  offi- 
cials, from  entering  the 
country  because  of  their  “yto- 
' lations,  actions  and  political 
positions",  a weekly  maga- 
zine reported.  — AP. 


THE  Russian  prime 
minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  spelt 
out  yesterday  Rus- 
sia’s ambition  to  become  a 
full  member  of  the  European 
Union  as  part  of  its  strategy  for 
global  economic  integration 
and  co-operation  with  the 
West 

Speaking  after  meeting  Jac- 
ques Santer.  president  erf  the 
European  Commission,  in 
Brussels,  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
gave  a cautious  backing  to  the 
ElTs  decision  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  new  member  states 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe 
— In  marked  contrast  to  Mos- 
cow’s unhappiness  about  Nato 

enlargement 

“We  are  preparing  for  full 
membership  erf  the  European 
Union  and  all  our  efforts  are 
designed  to  achieve  this  In  due 

time”  Mr  Chernomyrdin  told 

a press  conference.  T think 

that  Russia  should  be  in  the. 
European  Union  with  all  the 
implications  and  conse- 
quences, not  all  of  which  win 
be  easy  for  us." 

He  went  on  to  underline 
Russia’S  commitment  to  be- 
coming an  equal  partner  in 
Europe.  *1  think  that  pur  work 
here,  our  entire  scope  of  work, 
all  issues  and  problems  that 
we  are  discussing,  are  directed 
to  one  objective,  that  at  a cer- 
tain point  Russia  will  become 
a member  erf  the  EU.” 

jib'  Chernomyrdin  said  this 
goal  took  clear  precedence 
l over  any  concern  that  Russia 
1 might  be  put  at  a disadvantage 
; by  fixture  EU  enlargement  to 
the  east  Asked  whether  he 
was  fnritont  to  see  one  or  more 
of  the  Baltic  states  join,  he 
replied:  “It  is  the  European 
Union's  own  business  whom 
they  invite  to  join.  Ccmpensa- 
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0“The  emergence  of  a 

black  British  culture  can 
now  be  seen-  For  the 
first  time,  being  black  is 
a way  of  being  British- 
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tton  is  not  a top  priority  far 
us.” 

Earlier  tins  week  the  Com- 
mission proposed  that  the  EU 
begin  membership  taTim  early 
next  year  with  Cyprus  and  five 
of  the  10  eastern  European 
countries  which  have  already 
submitted  accession  applica- 
tions: Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Hungary,  Slovenia 
and  Estonia.  Five  other  states 
— Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bulgaria. 
Romania  and  Slovakia  — were 
told  they  must  first  stive  eco- 
nomic smd  political  problems 
before  they  could  be  admitted. 

Although  President  Yeltsin 
has  previously  hinted  at  a 
possible  Russian  interest  in 
EU  membership,  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin’s statement  was  far 

more  explicit  than  anything 

previously  beard  from  Russian 
leaders. 

During  their  joint  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  Mr  Santer 

was  carefUl  not  to  comment  di- 
rectly on  Russia's  ambition. 
However,  he  expressed  confi- 
dence that  tiie  Russian  govem- 
, meat  would  persist  with  its 
economic  reform  programme. 

“I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  reforms  already 
started  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties will  bear  fruit,  "he  said. 

Ea  private,  however,  senior 
EU  officials  expressed  scepti- 
cism that  Russia  would  ever  be 
considered  far  fall  EU  mem- 
bership, not  least  because  orf  its 
«tahre  as  a European  and  an 
Asian  power. 

“Russia  is  a hugely  Impor- 
tant partner  and  our  new 
agrpament  holds  out  the  pros- 
pect of  an  eventual  fall  cus- 
toms union  between  Russia 
and  the  Union,”  a diplomat 
■aid  yesterday.  "In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  to  work  together 
to  achieve  other  desirable  joint 
goals,  such  as  Russia's  mem- 
bership of  the  World  Trade 
Organisation.” 


Private  View 


Stephen  Bates 

FOR  an  institution  pro- 
posing the  biggest 
enlargement  in  its  his- 
tory, and  a fundamen- 
tal restructuring  of  its  budget- 
ary policies,  the  European 
Commission  made  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  key  an- 
nouncement in  Strasbourg 
this  week  of  its  portentously 
named  Agenda  2000. 

The  sound  of  corks  popping 
from  bottles  of  Cr&nant — the 
local  sparkling  white  — was 
most  noticeable  by  its 
absence. 

The  pile  of  documents 
released  by  the  Commission 
stood  three  inches  high  at 
more  than  1,300  pages,  out- 
lining in  optimistic  tones  how 
the  European  Union  will  ex- 
pand over  the  next  few  years 
from  15  to  first  21  and  then 
perhaps 

26  member  states  while 
scarcely  Increasing  its 
budget 

Each  country  was  loftily  ex-  i 
amined  far  fitness  for  mem- 
bership, not  telly  ecnnnmir 
but  also  political:  was  h com- 
mitted to  capitalism  — fair 
enough  — and  was  it  demo- 
cratic and  decent  enough  to 
reach  west  European 
standards? 

The  Commission  decided 
that  the  Czech  Republic, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Estonia, 
Slovenia  and  Cyprus  are  eligi- 
ble for  membership. 

Latvia.  Lithuania,  Bul- 
garia, Romania,  Slovakia  and 
Turkey  have  been  told  they 
will  have  to  wait  a little 
longer. 

It  is  a vision  of  a united 


Europe  stretching  from  Gal- 
way Bay  to  the  Black  Sea.  in- 
creasing the  ED’S  citizenry 
from  360  million  to 
500  million. 

But  while  the  plans  are 
grandiose  the  problems  are 
huge,  and  suddenly,  in  a very 
few  weeks,  the  EU‘s  old  cer- 
tainties have  come  under  con- 
siderable question. 

Can  an  organisation  in 
which  a leadership  vacuum  is 
looming,  with  the  waning  of 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and 
the  hobbling  of  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac,  not  only  intro- 
duce a common  currency  but 
then  painlessly  absorb  half  of 
eastern  Europe?  . 

Can  the  member  states, 
which  showed  at  the  Amster- 
dam summit  last  month  that 
they  cannot  even  decide  bow 
to  reform  the  EITs  institu- 
tions to  accommodate  new 

members,  demand  of  their  cit- 
izens further  belt-tightening 
through  the  loss  of  subsidies 
in  the  interests  of  European 
“solidarity’'  and  the  grander 
scheme? 

The  Commission  estimates 
that  six  applicants  can  accom- 
modated within  existing  bud- 
getary targets,  financed 
largely  by  an  estimated  GDP 
growth  annually  between  2000 
and  2006  erf  2 J5  per  cent  in  the 
EU  and  4 per  cent  in  the  appli- 
cant countries.  This  will  be 
helped  by  savings  and  greater 
efficiency  in  existing  expendi- 
ture on  structural  funds  and 
the  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy: that  is.  taking  money 
away  from  current  recipients. 

Will  member  states  stand 


for  that  when  they  are  just 
getting  over  the  political  and 
economic  difficulties  of  quali- 
fying for  the  single  currency? 

Even  if  the  estimates  are 
correct,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems. GDP  in  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  applicants  is 
way  behind  even  Greece  and 
Portugal:  on  average  five  for 
the  first  wave  (excluding  Cy- 
prus) have  a per  capita  GDP 
of  £3,666,  less  than  a third  of 
the  current  EU  average  of 
£11,533. 

Even  before  it  starts  per- 
suading EU  citizens  that  the 
■ east  should  be  included,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Commis- 
sion itself  — let  alone  the 
national  governments  — 
could  not  agree  on  who 
should  be  allowed  in.  Only 
last  week  there  was  a furious 
behind-the-scenes  row  in  the 
Commission  over  whether  Es- 
tonia and  Slovenia  should  be 
excluded  from  the  A List 

The  Commission  has  set 
2002  as  the  target  date  for  the 
first  wave  of  enlargement  but 
no  one  expects  it  to  be  met.  It 
took  Spain  and  Portugal  nine 
years  to  negotiate  terms  after 
being  told  they  were  eligible. 
A more  realistic  date  is  2001, 
or  even  2006,  with  perhaps 
some  time  after  that  for  tran- 
sition arrangements  to  be 
phased  out. 

Even  without  all  this,  what 
about  the  niggles  between  Slo- 
vakia and  the  Czechs  — one 
In,  one  out?  Or  between  the 
Greek  half  of  Cyprus,  which 
will  be  in  and  the  Turkish 
half  which  will  be  out?  Tur- 
key Itself  has  been  waiting 
since  1964  to  join. 

The  rest  of  those  waiting  in 
the  cold  for  the  rich  man’s 
door  to  open  will  find  them- 
selves still  outside  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  next 
millennium. 


John  Agltonby  In  Jakarta 

East  Timor  marked  its 
21st  anniversary  under 
Indonesian  rule  on 
Thursday  amid  reports  of  es- 
calating military  repression 
in  the  farmer  Portuguese  col- 
ony and  a hardening  of  the 
Jakarta  government’s  stance 
on  ongoing  sovereignty 
negotiations. 

The  Indonesian  military 
said  a separatist  rebel  was 
shot  in  an  Integration  Day 
attack  by  20  guerrillas  on  a 
military’  post  86  miles  south  of 
the  capital  Dili.  There  was  no 
word  on  military  casualties. 
The  day  reportedly  passed 
peacefully  in  Dili 
Residents  say  the  attack  is 
the  latest  in  a series  or  tit-for- 
tat  offensives  by  the  Fretilin 
separatist  guerrillas  and  the 
Indonesian  army,  which  has 
launched  its  biggest  crack- 
down against  the  rebels  in  the 
territory  for  several  years. 

The  army's  action  was  pro- 
voked by  an  upsurge  in  Freti- 
lin violence  during  the  Indo- 
nesian general  election 
campaign  in  May.  In  a series 
of  attacks,  guerrillas  killed  40 
people,  including  16  police- 
men and  a soldier  in  one 
ambush. 

Much  of  the  military  activ- 
ity has  been  around  the  town 
of  Baucau.  80  miles  from  Dill. 
On  June  25.  Fretilin's  second- 
in-command,  David  Alex,  was 
wounded  and  arrested  in  a 
fire-fight  near  the  town.  The 
authorities  said  he  died  of  his 
wounds  in  hospital  but  no 
family  members  were  allowed 
to  see  the  body  before  it  was 
burled.  This  raises  suspicions 
that  he  is  still  alive  in  deten- 
tion, or  was  tortured  to  death. 

Since  then  at  least  ?0  people 
have  been  arrested  as  troops 
have  intensified  their  efforts 
to  find  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  Fretilin,  thought  to 
number  about  200. 
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Truth  buried  in  Congo’s 


Chris  McGreal  in  Bakavu  reports  on  strong 
evidence  of  genocide  against  refugees  in 
Laurent  Kabila’s  war  to  oust  Mobutu 


SIX  villagers  led  the 
way  up  the  narrow 
path  off  the  pin 
road  about  10  miles 
from  Bukavu.  on 
the  far  eastern  border  of  the 
former  Zaire.  One  carried  a 
spade.  He  knew  where  he  was 
headed,  but  the  final  marker 
was  an  arm  which  rigor  mor- 
tis had  slowly  wormed  out  of 
the  ground  to  beckon  him 
towards  the  first  of  the 
mounds. 

The  went  to  work  with 
a shovel.  He  did  not  have  to 
dig  deep  to  uncover  first  one, 
then  three,  mutilated  corpses. 

"These  ones  died  slowly. 
See,  he  has  no  eyes.  They 
killed  others  just  over  there. 
Maybe  20  or  30  are  buried 
there.  We  only  saw  these  ones 
and  then  they  told  us  to  get 
away,”  he  said. 

Two  of  the  villagers  wit- 
nessed the  killings  of  the 
three  men.  They  said  the  vic- 
tims were  Rwandan  or  Bu- 
rundian Hutus  and  the  killers 
were  foreign. 

“The  killers  were  Tutsis. 
They  weren’t  from  here.  They 
did  not  speak  like  us.  They 
had  smart  uniforms.  rm  sore 
they  were  Rwandan.”  said  the 
man  with  the  spade. 


The  villagers  described 
haw  the  soldiers  descended  in 
January.  They  rounded  up  a 
flew  dozen  people  they  be- 
lieved to  be  Hutus  from 
across  the  border,  including 
women  and  children.  Some 
were  allowed  to  go.  The  rest 
were  killed.  Among  them  was 
one  of  the  men  in  the  opened 
grave.  He  was  hit  about  the 
head  with  a gun.  His  nose  and 
face  were  smashed  with  a 
rock.  Then  one  of  the  soldiers 
pierced  his  eyes  with  his  bay- 
onet As  he  writhed  on  the 
ground,  the  “rebels"  turned 
their  attention  to  the  other 
two  men.  The  villagers  were 
later  forced  to  bury  them. 

The  admission  by  Rwanda's 
defence  minister  and  vice- 
president  General  Paul  Ka- 
game, that  his  largely  Tutsi 
army  led  Laurent  Kabila's 
rebellion  in  the  rechristened 
Congo  has  reinforced  suspir 
cions  that  his  soldiers  also 
played  a leading  role  in  the 
systematic  murder  of  Hutu 
refugees  — remnants  of  the  1 
million  Rwandans  who  fled 
into  then-Zaire  in  1994. 

Most  were  driven  home  to 
Rwanda  Ed  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  in  Zaire  in  October, 
bat  more  than  200,000  who 


headed  west  were  hunted 
across  1,000  miles  of  then- 
Zairean  territory  through  the 
eight-month  war.  Among 
them  were  militiamen  res- 
ponsible for  the  genocide  of 
Rwanda's  Tutsis  three  years 
ago,  but  there  were  also  many 
women  and  children. 

Aid  workers  and  United 
Nations  officials  accuse  Mr 
Kabila's  troops  of  sentencing 
thousands  of  people  to  death 
by  exhaustion  and  hunger. 
Others  were  doomed  by  the 
many  diseases  thriving  in  the 
Congo  basin’s  rainforests.  But 
there  is  also  growing  evi- 
dence of  killings  by  military 
death  squads,  some  led  by 
Rwandan  soldiers. 

Roberto  Garreton,  the  Chil- 
ean lawyer  appointed  by  the 
UN  to  Investigate  allegations 
of  massacres,  issued  a report 
this  month  identifying  the 
sites  of  134  mass  killings 
blamed  an  Mr  Kabila’s  army 
or  those  backing  it 

“The  methods  used  were  de- 
liberate, premeditated  massa- 
cres, the  dispersal  of  refugees 
to  inaccessible,  inhospitable 
areas,  the  systematic  block- 
ade of  humanitarian  assis- 
tance, and  the  stubborn  oppo- 
sition thus  far  to  any  attempt 


to  conduct  an  impartial,  ob- 
jective investigation  into  the 
very  seriously  allegations.” 
said  the  report 

Mr  Kabila’s  government  ac- 
cuses those  refugees  who  say 
they  witnessed  killings  of 
lying.  The  foreign  minister, 
Bizima  Rat-aha,  said  the  only 
maw  graves  in  Congo  were 
for  the  victims  of  cholera  or 
murders  by  Hutu  extremists. 

No  one  knows  how  many 
genuine  refugees  are  missing, 
let  alone  the  number  dead. 

The  UN  says  more  than  40,000 
people  are  unaccounted  for 
around  Kisangani  alone. 

The  European  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  said 
future  aid  to  the  bankrupt 
country  — its  coffers  long 
plundered  by  the  exiled,  ail- 
ing despot  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
— depends  on  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  UN  investiga- 
tion. That  did  not  stop  Mr  Ka- 
bila blocking  It  while 
demanding  Mr  Garreton's 
removal.  The  UN  has  bowed 
to  the  pressure.  A new  inves- 
tigator Is  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed shortly,  but  the  delay 
has  bought  more  time  to  de- 
stroy evidence. 

In  some  areas,  the  same 
units  which  led  the  killings 
later  coordinated  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bodies.  Local 
people  were  press-ganged  into 
disinterring  the  mass  graves, 
which  were  set  ablaze  before 
the  ashes  of  the  victims  were 
scattered. 


Around  Bukavu,  forces 
fighting  for  Mr  Kabila  killed 
several  hundred  Rwandan 
and  Burundian  Hutus  at  Chi- 
manga  camp,  25  miles  from 
the  city,  in  November.  For- 
eigners identified  what  they 
believe  to  be  other  grave  sites 
west  of  Bukavu.  Some  are  la- 
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trines  which  give  off  the 
stench  erf  rotting  flesh. 

Among  the  main  killing 
fields  Is  Shabunda,  where 
there  are  eye-witness  ac- 
counts of  Rwandan-led  squads 
carrying  out  summary  execu- 
tions of  Hutu  men.  A Rwan- 
dan army  officer,  known  to 
UN  nffl  trials  as  Commander 
Jackson,  Identifies  himself  as 
“The  Exterminator”.  He  is 
said  to  have  boasted  his  mis- 


sion was  to  pursue  Hutu 
refugees. 

Credible  witnesses  report 
at  least  three  mass  graves  in 
the  Shabunda  area,  thought 
to  contain  the  corpses  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  Including 
children  and  babies. 

Aid  agencies  say  they  were 


‘it  takes  a lot  of 
effort  to  kill  so  many 
people  and  cover  it 
up.  Who  gains  from 
that?  I don’t  think 
it’s  Kabila.  This  is 
about  the  Hutu- 
Tutsi  conflict  in 
Rwanda.  That’s 
where 

responsibility  lies’ 


duped  into  laying  a trap  for 
refugees  around  Shabunda  by 
encouraging  them  to  come 
out  of  the  forest  for  food. 

In  some  areas  troops  back- 
ing Mr  Kabila  played  cm  deep- 
ening resentment  toward  the 
refugees  among  local  commu- 
nities to  organise  local  gangs 
of  killers.  In  the  village  of  Ka- 
sese,  Rwandan  soldiers  galva- 
nised the  local  population  on 
April  22  into  attacking  a refu- 


gee camp  which  held  mum 
armed  Hutu  militiamen  hot 
mostly  women  and  children. 
After  Rwandan-led  rebel 
forces  followed  up  with  a ma- 
chine-gun and  grenade  attack, 
the  death  ton  In  the  camp  to 
believed  to  have  run  into  hun- 
dreds. Red  Cross  workers  say 
they  saw  a bulldozer  being 
used  to  bury  the  victims. 

One  foreign  aid  team  dis- 
covered a container  near  M In- 
ova in  South  Kivu  stuffed 
with  the  corpses  of  what  they 
believe  were  Zairean  Hutus 
who  had  been  locked  lnstd© 
and  left  to  die.  Others  stum- 
bled on  mass  burials  as  they 
were  taking  place. 

The  Tate  of  refugees  on 
ldjwe  Island,  on  Lake  Kivu 
between  Congo  and  Rwanda, 
is  uncertain.  Local  authori- 
ties say  they  have  been  repa- 
triated but  other  reports  say 
they  were  driven  into  a cave 
and  left  to  starve. 

While  the  focus  of  interna- 
tional ©ritic  Ism  has  fallen  on 
Mr  Kabila  and  his  Alliance  of 
Democratic  Faeces,  human 
rights  investigators  and  aid  , 
workers  are  asking  who 
stands  to  benefit  most  from 
the  killing  of  Hutus. 

“It  takes  a lot  of  effort  to 
kill  that  many  people  and  to 
cover  up  the  evidence.  Who 
has  an  interest  in  doing  that? 

1 don't  think  it’s  Kabila.  His 
Interest  was  in  getting  to  Kin- 
shasa as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  not  really  about  Zaire 


at  alL  It's  , about  the  Hutu- 
Total  conflict  across  the  bar 
der  in  Rwanda,  and  1 think 
that’s  where  responsibility 
Met,”  mid  an  aW  worker  who 
has  worked  in  the  region  for 
three  yearn  . ' 

Some  diplomats  - talk  oT 
Rwanda  being  given  a free 
hand  in  east  ran  Conn  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  engineering 
Mr  Kabila’s  sweeping  victory. 
It  is  doubtful  Congo’s  hew 
president  could  have  stopped 
the  slaughter  even  if  he 
warned  to.  Tbereis  little  evi- 
dence be  exercised  real  con- 
trol over  his  army.  On  a visit 
to  Kisangani  shortly  alter  the. 
Alliance  seised  it,  Mr  Kabfla’a 
orders  were  ignored  by  the 
English-speaking  soldiers  he 
supposedly  commanded. 

Gen  Kagame,  who  admitted 
that  his  army  played  the  lead- 
ing role  in  seising  four  key 
cities  in  the  farmer  Zaire,  has 
conceded  that  atrocities  may 
have  taken  place.  But  he 
Mamed  them  on  individuals, 
not  a systematic  strategy  to 
exterminate  Hutus. 

• The  United  Nations  tribu- 
nal on  Rwanda’s  genocide 
said  it  seized  seven,  suspects 
in  Nairobi  yesterday,  Includ- 
ing a former  prime  minister, 
Jean  Kambanda.  Other  sus- 
pects included  a former 
sen!©:  military  commander, 
Gratlen  KabiHgL  They  were 
being  moved  to  the  tribunal’s 
headquarters  In  the  northern 
Tanzanian  town  of  Arusha. 


POLITICAL  supporters  of 
I Liberia's  former  warlord 
Charles  Taylor  cling  to  a 
truck  in  the  capital  Monrovia 
at  the  end  ofa  largely  peaceful 
presidential  election 
campaign.  It  is  hoped  the 


general  elections  today  will 
mark  the  end  of  seven  years  of 
devastating  civil  war  in  the 
west  African  country. 

Mr  Taylor’s  exuberant 
supporters,  predominantly 
teenagers  who  Include  many 


of  his  converted  guerrillas, 
packed  a 35,000-capacity 
stadium  on  ThursdayMore 
Mocked  traffic  in  adjoining 
roads.  His  National  Patriotic 
Party  estimated  the  turnout  at 
hundreds  of  thousands. 


Supporters  dubbed  the 
gathering  “the  pre-victory 
rally”  and  their  leader 
delighted  them  with  a speech 
promising  education,  jobs  and 
equal  opportunities  for  alL 

His  main  rival , TglWi 


Johnson-Sirleaf  the  only 
woman  candidate,  held  a less 
spectacular  final  rally  but  kept 
UP  a spirited  campaign, 
walking  through  Monrovia 
trailed  by  hundreds  of 
supporters. — Reuter. 


Israeli  film  pleads  for  jailed  Vanunu 


Bibi,  Sara  in 
Nannygate  2 


Julian  Borger  on  a Jerusalem  screening 
which  breaks  the  consensus  of  silence 


ISRAELI  film-makers 
broke  one  of  their  coun- 
try’s most  profound 
taboos  yesterday  by  screen- 
ing a documentary  about 
Mordechai  Vanunu.  the  nu- 
clear technician  jailed  in 
1986  for  blowing  the  whis- 
tle on  Israel’s  secret  atom- 
bomb  programme. 

It  was  shown  to  a packed 
cinema  In  the  Jerusalem 
International  Film  Festi- 
val. it  portrayed  Vanunu  as 
a prisoner  of  conscience 
and  warned  that  his  mental 
health  was  deteriorating: 
rapidly  as  a consequence  of 
more  than  11  years  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  a high- 
security  prison. 

Its  title,  I Am  Your  Spy, 
was  taken  from  a poem  by 
Vanunu  read  by  the  British 
playwright  Harold  Pinter. 

The  poem  called  on  Israel 
to  re-evaluate  its  nuclear 
weapons  programme, 
which  has  never  been  offi- 
cially acknowledged.  It 
says:  “Come  and  judge  for 


yourselves.  Lighten  my 
burden.  Bear  it  with  me. 
Carry  on  my  work.” 

Dani  Verte,  who  co-direc- 
ted  the  film,  said  it  could 
not  have  been  shown  until 
recently,  “if  you  want  to  be 
a proper  citizen,  then  you 
must  not  touch  two  sub- 
jects: security,  and  Vanunu 
and  unclear  policy.  If  yon 
do,  yon  have  crossed  the 
border.” 

The  festival  hesitated  for 
weeks  before  agreeing  to 
show  the  film-  Mr  Verte  as- 
cribed the  organisers’  last- 
moment  Change  of  heart  to 
a shift  in  public  attitudes. 

“People  feel  more  inse- 
cure. People  are  beginning 
to  know  that  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  holocaust  is  at 
our  door,”  he  said. 

Mordechai  Vanunu,  a 
Moroccan-born  Jew,  was  a 
junior  technician  at  the 
Dimona  unclear  plant  who 
decided  to  reveal  the  coun- 
try’s manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons  after  con- 


verting to  Christianity  dur- 
ing a visit  to  Australia. 

He  supplied  photographs 
and  details  of  the  plant  to 
the  Sunday  Times,  but 
while  in  London  he  was 
lured  into  a trap  by  an  Is- 
raeli Intelligence  agent  pos- 
ing as  an  American  woman 
on  holiday.  She  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  her  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  seized 


Vflwtihn-  ‘Clear  signs  of 
mental  deterioration’ 


and  abducted  by  more  Is- 
raeli Mossad  agents.  He 
was  sentenced  to  18  years 
for  “aggravated  espionage 
and  high  treason”. 

Vanunu,  now  44.  has 
served  all  his  sentence  so 
far  in  solitary  confinement. 
According  to  the  Biwi  his 
sole  human  contact  has 
been  a weekly  visit  from 
Meir  Vanunu,  the  only  one 
of  his  nine  brothers  not  to 
have  disowned  him. 

His  father  — shown  In  the 

ffim  chasing  away  the  cam- 
eraman from  his  market 
stall  — has  said  kaddish 
<the  prayer  for  the  dead)  for 
nia  imprisoned  son, 
thereby  permanently  sever- 
ing their  ties. 

In  the  film  Meir  Vanunu 
expresses  concern  about  the 
“clear  signs  of  dete- 
rioration” in  his  brother, 
who  he  says  has  became  ob- 
sessed with  conspiracies.  An 

interviewed  psychiatrist  de- 
scribes solitary  confinement 
as  a “very  long  and  cruel 
torture”. 

Vanunu  is  not  due  for 
release  until  2004  and  few 
support  the  campaign  for 
his  release. 


THE  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  and 
his  wife  Sara  were  under  fire 
for  the  second  time  yesterday 
in  a controversy  over  their 
children’s  au  pairs,  in  what  is 
already  being  dubbed  “Nan- 
nygate  2”,  writes  Julian 
Borger  in  Jerusalem. 

A Tel  Aviv  magazine  and 
an  opposition  politician  al- 
leged they  had  dodged  normal 
Immigration  restrictions  in 
seeking  a FOiptno  nanny  for 
their  two  sons. 

The  Netanyahus  are  stai 
dogged  by  last  year’s  "Nanny- 
gate  1”,  when  two  nannies 
accused  Sara  of  meanness 
and  cruelty.  One  of  the  two  is 
suing  her  for  damages. 

The  Nannygate  sequel  was 
bom  a few  months  ago,  ac- 
cording to  yesterday’s  Kol 
Hair  magazine,  when  the  Ne- 
tanyahus asked  the  state  em- 
ployment agency  for  a Fili- 
pino minder  for  their 
children,  “to  enable  Sara  Ne- 
tanyahu to  folfil  her  duties  as 
the  prime  minister's  wife” 
Immigrant  domestic  work- 
ers are  normally  approved 
only  for  sick  or  elderly  people 
who  need  care  at  least  14 
hours  a day. 


Errant  fathers  side-step 
child  support  in  America 


Joanna  Coles  bn  Nomt  York 


AMERICA’S  child  sup- 
port agency  is  so  ineffi- 
cient at  collecting 
money  from  errant  fathers 
that  fewer  than  20  per  emit  of 
orders  are  paid.  In  some 
states  the  figure  is  even  lower. 
In  Indiana,  only  10  per  cent  of 
court  orders  to  pay  child 
maintenance  were  paid  In  1995 
— the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available  — 
while  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, mmols  and  Tennessee 
managed  a mere  11  per  cent 
Politicians  said  yesterday 
that  the  situation  was  now  so 
bad  that  the  administration 
and  collection  of  money 
should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  is  feared  across  the 
country  for  its  ruthless  effi- 
ciency in  finding  even  the  cle- 
verest and  most  persistent 
tax-evaders. 

Each  of  the  50  states  is  res- 
ponsible for  collecting  child 
support  but,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  General  Ac- 1 
counting  Office  published 
this  week,  most  of  them  had 
underestimated  the  HiffirnHy ; 
of  forcing  fathers  to  pay.  The  1 
GAO  also  criticised  the  fed- 
eral government  for  not  hav- 
ing given  the  states  more  sup- 


port in  setting  up  collection 
methods. 

The  report  found  that  the 
inefficiencies  in.  collection 
were  made  worse  by  changes 
in  the  welfare  laws  which 
meant  that  some  single 
parent  families  now  depended 
on  child  support  more  heavily 
than  before. 

Although  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  spent  $2  billion 
(£1.25  billion)  setting  up  new 
computer  systems  to  help  var- 
ious states  track  non-paying 
fathers,  only  12  states  have 
systems  that  are  matched  to 
the  task.  Some  86  per  cent  of 
the  states  simply  do  not  have 
the  proper  Infrastructure  to 
cope  with  collection. 

The  child  support  agency  in 
the  United  States  comes 
under  the  administration  of 
the  department  of  health  and 
human  services.  The  depart- 
ment defended  Itself  claiming 
that  total  collections  had 
risen  from  $8  billion  in  1992  to 
$12  billion  in  1996.  But  the 
GAO  report  dismissed  this  as 
trumpet-blowing  and  pointed 
out  that  although  collections 
had  risen,  so  too  had  court 
orders  which  meant  that  In 
real  terms  the  rate  of  collec- 
tions was  stable. 

Congressman  Henry  Hyde, 
a Republican  from  Illinois 
who  requested  the  report 


from  the  non-partisan  investi- 
gative arm  of  Congress,  said 
it  was  essential  that  govern- 
ment efforts  to  collect  child 
support  be  consolidated.  “It 
must  be  collected  with  the 
same  efficiency  and  resolve 
with  which  federal  taxes  are 
collected.”  he  said. 

Under  a joint  plan  he  sug- 
gested with  a Democrat  col- 
league, Lynn  Wcxdsey.  a rep- 
resentative from  California, 
employees  would  be  forced  to 
mention  on  their  tax  forms 
any  obligatory  payments  or- 
dered by  the  courts.  Failure 
to  do  so  would  be  considered 
a tax  violation,  punishable  by 
up  to  a year  in  prisma. 

Under  the  new  system,  em- 
ployers would  be  expected  to 
deduct  support  payments; 
failure  to  do  so  would  also  be 
met  with  harsh  penalties  in- 
cluding possible  prison  sen- 
tences. The  20  per  cent  of 
fathers  actually  paying  main- 
tenance regularly  would  not 
be  subjected  to  having  their 
affairs  managed  by  the  IRS. 

-The  difficulties  with  the  in- 
terstate enforcement  of  rhiid 
support  wDl  be  eliminated 
with  the  stroke  of  a pen.”  said 
Mr  Hyde.  “No  longer  will  cus- 
todial parents  have  to  wait 
years  while  the  court  systems 
in  different  states  coordinate 
their  actions." 
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ArthurLiman 


Letting  Ollie  North 
off  the  hook 


Arthur  Liman. 

who  has  died  of 
cancer  at  the  age 
of  64,  achieved  ce- 
lebrity status  as 
chief  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Committee  investigating  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal  In  1987 
Regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
trial  lawyers  of  his  genera- 
tion, Liman  was  also  involved 
in  some  of  the  most  high- 

profile  Wall  Street  cases  in 
the  1380s.  He  defended  Junk 
bond  financier  Michael  Mil- 
ken; Dennis  Levine,  who  was 
convicted  of  insider  trading; 
Robert  Vesco,  the  notorious 
fugitive  financier;  and  John 
Zaccaro,  the  husband  of  for- 
mer Democratic  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  Geraldine 
Ferraro.  But  it  was  the  Iran- 
Contra  imbroglio  that 
crowned  a distinguished 
career.  Millions  of  Americans 
saw  the  rumpled  Liman,  with 
his  thick  New  York  atw.nt, 
spar  with  some  of  the  key 
figures  including  Colonel  Oli- 
ver North  and  Admiral  John 
Poindexter  during  the  tele- 
vised congressional  hearings. 

Liman  had  to  untangle  a 
complex  tale  of  subterfuge  in- 
volving the  illegal  sale  of  US 
weapons  to  Iran  to  win  the 


Chetan  Anand 


release  of  American  hostages 
in  Lebanon,  when  Iran  was 
subject  to  an  arms  pmhargn 
by  the  West  Proceeds  from 
the  arms  sales  were  diverted 
to  foe  Nicaraguan  contra 
rebels,  also  in  violation  of  US 
law.  The  scandal  badly  tar- 
nished Ronald  Reagan  in  his 
second  term  and  returned  to 
haunt  George  Bush,  damag- 
ing his  prospects  for  re-elec- 
tion. 

on  Reagan's  own  role  In  foe 
■scandal 

However,  North  did  dis- 
close that  top  national  secu- 
rity Officials  had  planned  to 
use  earnings  from  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iran  to  create  a 
“stand-alone,  self-financing” 
secret  agency  capable  of  con- 
ducting worldwide  covert  op- 
erations without  reporting 
them  to  anyone.  Eventually, 
the  protagonists  were  found 

Millions  of  Americans  saw  the  rumpled 
Liman  spar  with  some  of  the  key  figures 
in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  on  television 

With  some  witnesses,  such 
as  retired  Air  France  general 
Richard  Secord,  Liman 
adopted  a combative  tone.  But 
he  resorted  to  a more  unctu- 
ous style  when  facing  the  for- 
midable Marine  colonel.  Oli- 
ver North,  who  used  foe 
occasion  as  an  exercise  in 
self-deification.  Liman  was 
strongly  criticised  for  his  per- 
formance during  the  hear- 
ings, for  granting  immunity 
to  North  and  others  and  for 
foiling  to  shine  the  spotlight 

guilty  of  relatively  minor 
acts.  North  was  convicted  of 
obstructing  Congress,  shred- 
ding government  documents 
and  Illegally  accepting  money 
for  a fence.  National  security 
adviser  Admiral  Poindexter 
was  convicted  of  making  false 
statements  and  of  obstructing 
Congress. 

Ihe  convictions  were  even- 
tually thrown  out  on  appeal 
on  the  grounds  that  foe  defen- 
dents.'  testimony  given  during 
foe  hearings  was  unfairly 

used  against  them  at  a later 
tzlaL  The  ruling  reinforced 
criticism  of  Liman’s  decision 
to  grant  North  and  others  im- 
munity Tor  testifying  before 
the  Senate. 

Liman  was  bora  in  New 
York  City  and  grew  up  on 
Long  Tuiflrxt  He  graduated 
from  Harvard,  where  Ironi- 
cally he  wrote  a thesis  on  the 
constitutional  limite  of  con- 
gressional investigations. 
After  graduating  first  In  his 
class  from  Yale  Law  School  in 
1367,  he  joined  a New  York 
law  firm,  and  from  1961-63  he 
worked  for  the  US  attorney's 
office  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
career  divided  his  time  be- 
tween private  law  practice 
and  public  service. 

In  1971  Liman  served  as 
legal  counsel  to  the  New  York 
citizens  commission  that  in- 
vestigated the  bloody  1971  At- 
tica prison  riot  that  resulted 
in  the  death  of  43  prisoners 
and  guards.  To  win  foe  trust 
of  prisoners,  i.twian  shared 
Christmas  Eve  dinner  with 
inmates  in  the  prison  cafete- 
ria. The  commission  found 
that  the  police  assault  had 
been  ill-considered  and  for 
too  harsh. 

A highlight  of  Liman’s  Wall 


Interrogator. . . Liman  during  the  Iran-Contra  hearings 


Street  career  came  in  1985 
during  a corporate  battle  be- 
tween Pennzoil  and  Texaco, 
two  oil  companies  seeking  to 
acquire  Getty  Oil.  Liman  rep- 
resented Pennzoil,  who  were 
suing  Texaco  for  unfairly  in- 
terfering with  Pennzoil's 
agreement  to  acquire  Getty. 
Liman  himself  took  foe  wit- 
ness stand,  testifying  that  he, 
representing  Pennzoil.  had 
shaken  hands  with  Getty 


board  members  to  seal  the 
deal.  Pennzoil  was  awarded 
$10  billion  by  the  jury  and  foe 
case  was  settled  for  $3  billion. 

Liman  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ellen,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


Mark  Tran 


Arthur  Liman,  lawyer,  bom  No- 
vember 5,  1832:  died  July  17. 
1997 


Bollywood’s 

realist 


IT  WAS  not  until  1955 
that  realism  and  the  In- 
dian cinema  became 
world  famous  when  Sa- 
tyajit Ray's  classic  Pother 
Panchali  won  the  grand 
Jury  prize  at  the  1955 
Cannes  film  festival.  But 
nine  years  earlier,  in  less 
fashionable  times  and 
amidst  the  devastation  of 
postwar  Europe,  at  the  first 
international  film  festival 
at  Cannes.  Indian  film  real- 
ism had  arrived. 

The  film  was  Neecha  No- 
gar  (Lowly  City)  and  was 
the  debqt  movie- of  Chetan 
Anand,  who  has  died  aged 
82.  With  that  film  Anand 
also  took  a prize  at  Cannes. 
It  was  an  early  sign  of  the 
emergence  of  India’s  cin- 
ema. two  years  before  his 
country  received  its 
independence. 

The  film  also  marked  a 
debut  for  a man  who  be- 
came India’s  most  famous 
musician,  Ravi  Shankar, 
who  provided  the  sound- 
track. The  plot  made  few 
concessions  to  the  escapist 
traditions  which  were  al- 
ready emerging  as  the 
staple  of  Indian  cinema-  It 
explored  class  divisions 
wtthln  India's  feudal  soci- 
ety through  the  story  of  a a 
rich  landlord. 

Chetan  was  the  eldest  of 
Bombay’s  three  Anand 
brothers.  They  all  went  into 
foe  film  industry  — Dev  be- 
came an  actor  and  matinee 
idol  and  Vijay,  like  Chetan. 
became  a a film-maker. 

After  a traditional  Hindu 
school.  Cfaetan’s  higher  edu- 
cation was  in  England.  He 
was  a lecturer  and  political 
activist,  and  worked  with 
Congress  in  the  1930s  In  the 
campaign  agaimst  the  Brit- 
ish Raj.  Chetan  also  worked 
for  AU-India  Radio,  taught 
at  the  elite  Boon  school,  and 
took  up  scriptwriting,  his 
first  project  being  a film 
about  Askoka  the  Great 
which  took  him  to  Bombay 


but  did  not  result  in  a 
movie.  But  In  that  dty  he 
began  acting,  receiving  his 
initial  grounding  at  the  In- 
dian People's  Film  Associa- 
tion. Then,  in  1949,  he  set 
up  the  Navketan  film  com- 
pany together  with  Dev  An- 
and to  produce  what  was 
the  essence  of  post-indepen- 
dence popular  Indian  films. 

Chetan  made  more  than  a 
dozen  films  but  it  was  Taxi 
Driver  (1954),  Haqeeqat 
(Reality,  1964)  and  Heer 
Ranjha  (1970)  that  broke 
new  ground.  Inspired  by 
Hollywood  film  noir.  and 
itself  the  inspiration  for  a 
string  of  19508  and  1960s 


AnancTs  film  at 
Cannes  was  an 
early  sign  of 
the  emergence  of 
India’s  cinema 


Indian  thrillers.  Taxi 
Driva - starred  Dev  Anand, 
rescuing  the  heroine  from  a 
gang  of  hoodlums  and  get- 
ting involved  In  a bank  rob- 
bery. Haqeeqat , India’s  first 
war  film,  was  set  around 
the  1962  India-Chlna  border 
conflict  and  was  shot  on  the 
i.ari«kh  border,  mfiog  docu- 
mentary footage.  One  of  An- 
and’s  last  big  successes  was 
the  love  story  Heer  Ranjha, 
scripted  entirely  in  verse. 

Anand  was  an  literary  in- 
tellectual who  strayed  into 
movies,  according  to  the 
writer  Kamal  Nain  Parvaz, 
to  raise  the  tone  of  films- 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  sons  who  are  both 
Involved  in  film-making. 


LaHt  Mohan  Joshf 


Chetan  Anand,  film-maker  and 
actor,  bom  January  3. 1915;  died 
July  B. 1997 


Chetan  Anand inspired  by  Hollywood  film  noir 


Clarinda  Peto 


A character  for 
the  century 


THE  LIFE  of  Clarinda 
Peto,  teacher,  sometime 
Communist  Party  mem- 
ber and  Amnesty  activist  who 
has  died  aged  88,  embodied 
and  contributed  to  foe  social 
progress  of  this  century. 

She  was  the  youngest  of 
four  children  bom  into  a poor 
working-class  family.  Both 
parents  had  been  in  service, 
and  her  mother,  an  orphan 
raised  in  rural  poverty,  was 
determined  that  her  children 
should  have  opportunities 
she  had  never  had.  At  11, 
Clarinda  woo  a scholarships 
to  Bedford  High  School, 
where  she  developed  her  life- 
long love  of  literature,  partic- 
ularly Shakespeare. 

Her  father  disapproved  of 
her  further  education,  so  her 
mother  forged  his  signature 
on  her  university  application 
and,  against  great  odds.  Clar- 
inda won  three  separate 
scholarships  to  read  English 
at  London  University's  Bed- 
ford College.  Even  so.  her 
brother  and  sister  had  to  help 
support  her,  which  Clarinda 
never  forgot 

During  postgraduate 
teacher  training,  she  refused 
a job  at  A S Neill’s  progres- 
sive Summerhill  school  be- 
cause she  had  to  repay  her 
debts  and  because  of  her  com- 
mitment to  mainstream  edu- 
cation. So  she  taught  English 
for  six  years  at  Selhurst 

Grammar  School. 

In  1939  she  married  Leon- 
ard Peto,  left  work  — married 
women  were  not  allowed  to 
teach  — and  moved  to  Read- 
ing. The  rise  of  fascism  and 
foe  Spanish  civil  war  led  foe 
couple  to  join  the  Communist 
Party  but  Clarinda  argued 
against  foe  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 
She  became  a CP  district  or- 
ganiser and  co-ordinated  local 
support  for  Republican  refu- 
gees. One  Spanish  family 
shared  her  bouse  for  several 
years. 

Moving  to  Southampton 
after  foe  war.  she  and  Leon- 
ard tried  to  change  foe  CP’s 
undemocratic  nature  and  un- 
questioning pro- Sovietism, 


Derek  Maude 


finally  leaving  In  1956.  Her 
commitment  to  democratic 
socialism  remained. 

By  now  Clarinda  worked 
fulltime  with  Leonard  in  foeir 
small  second-hand  bookshop 
that  later  became  an  art  shop. 
It  was  never  a great  commer- 
cial success,  but  was  a meet- 
ing place  for  young  and  old 
from  Southampton  and  from 
the  ships  that  docked  there. 

In  the  early  1960s,  foe  couple 
became  founding  members  of 
the  local  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. This  was  foe  focus  of 
Clarinda’s  politics  for  the 
next  30  years. 

In  1967,  within  a year  of 
their  retirement  to  Cam- 
bridge, Leonard  died  sud- 
denly of  asthma,  but  Clarinda 
faced  loneliness  with  charac- 
teristic stoicism.  She  put 
much  energy  into  the  local 
Amnesty  group  and  was 
elected  to  the  national  execu- 
tive. Ten  years  later  she 
moved  to  Oxford  to  be  near 
her  family,  and  helped  estab- 
lish, and  was  a driving  force 
in.  foe  city's  Amnesty  group. 

SHE  delighted  In  garden- 
ing, literature  and  art 
— with  daily  thoughts 
of  Shakespeare,  Rembrandt, 
Heaney  or  Keats  — and  took 
much  pleasure  In  her  chil- 
dren Richard,  Julian  and 
Rachel,  and  in  her  many 
grandchildren. 

She  was  determined  not  to 
become  an  invalid,  and  to 
continue  to  live  in  her  own 
home  and  garden.  She  stayed 
up  all  night  to  cheer  Labour’s 
election  victory  — although 
not  as  loudly  as  she  had 
cheered  Mandela's  — and 
went  to  the  theatre  the  eve- 
ning before  she  died.  She  was 
unusual  throughout  her  life, 
but  in  many  ways  it  was  in 
her  widowhood  that  the 
strength  of  her  character 
showed  itself  most  clearly. 


Christa  Laird 


Clarinda  Peto,  teacher  and  polit- 
ical activist,  bom  February  3. 
1909;  died  June  27. 1997 


Reigning  supreme  in  the 
television  newsroom 


Derek  maude,  who  has 
died  aged  70.  sported  a 
black  eye-patch,  wore  RAF- 
blue  shirts,  and  chain-smoked 
Gauloises.  He  was  also  foe 
epitome  of  the  dally  television 
journalist,  whether  as  home 
news  editor  or  programme 
editor.  He  was  less  happy  with 
concepts  such  as  "news  in 
depth”  and  “missions  to  ex- 
plain” — one  reason  for  his 
early  retirement  from  foe 
BBC  to  1984. 

Born  in  York,  be  left  school 
at  15  and  entered  the  hard- 
working, hard-drinking  school 
of  Barnsley  journalism.  I first 
met  him  in  the  1950s  on  the 
Kemsley  group’s  Manchester 
Evening  Chronicle,  which  was 
fighting  a losing  battle  against 
the  might  of  the  Evening 
News.  Derek  became  editor  of 
foe  Chronicle  but  when  Kems- 
ley sold  out  to  the  Canadian 


press  baron  Roy  Thomson  he 
wasn’t  happy  with  arrange- 
ments for  editorial  control  and 
resigned  on  principle.  Some- 
thing no  journalist  should 
ever  do,  be  later  confessed; 
always  get  them  to  sack  you. 

By  the  early  1960s  he  was 
home  news  editor  with  BBC 
television  news  at  Alexandra 
Palace.  Later,  he  dominated 
the  newsroom  as  one  of  a team 
of  editors  which  established 
the  Nine  O’clock  News.  Der- 
ek's brusque  attitude  shocked 
strangers,  but  among  his  col- 


leagues, he  inspired  admira- 
tion and  affection.  He  helped 
generations  of  TV  journalists, 
including  John  Humphrys 
and  Michael  Buerk. 

He  had  a great  sense  of 
mischief.  Colleagues  became 
wary  of  sharing  confidences 
with  him,  knowing  that  he 
was  quite  likely  to  regale  foe 
weekly  editors'  meeting  with 
full  details.  If  he  spotted  a 
weakness  in  a colleague,  he 
could  be  merciless  in  playing 
on  it  But  workmates  who 
were  ill  talked  of  his  many 
kindnesses. 

The  death  of  his  wife  Flor- 
ence in  a car  accident  in  foe 
1960s  was  a traumatic  experi- 
ence. When  be  retired  In  1984, 
typically,  only  a handful  of 
colleagues  knew  of  it;  the  rest 
found  out  only  when  he  was 
halfway  to  Australia.  No  fore- 

well  dinners  or  parties,  al- 
though his  was  always  the 
first  name  on  other  peoples' 
lists  for  theirs. 

Finally,  when  his  emphy- 
sema became  intolerable,  he 
ended  his  own  life.  He  left  his 
own  obituary  notice;  “Have  a 
drink  on  me  and  say  'he 
wasn't  a bad  old  stick'.”  He 
wasn't 


MBca  Broadbent 


Derek  Maude,  journalist  bom 
January  11.  1927;  died  June  9 
1997 


Face  to  Faith 


Why  religion  needs  to 
reinvent  itself 


DonCupttt 


RAVEN'S  GATE,  the 
Branch  David  ians,  the 
Solar  Temple,  Jim 
3 —does  it  ever  strike  you 

■cligfous  belief  is  cotn- 
ly  bizarre?  It  seems  the 
ler  the  beliefs,  the  more 
r people  are  to  die  for 
. Young,  well-educated 
e.  too.  And  don't  congrat- 
yourself  too  readily 
your  own  superior  ratio- 
j,  because  there  are  prob- 
jeliets  in  your  creed  that 
just  as  crazy  to  others  as 
raven's  Gate  creed 
:oyou.  What  is  more, 
religion  probably  vener- 
is martyrs,  too. 

igious  beliefs  seem 
ge,  not  just  because 
issolitUehardevi- 
* In  support  of  their  truth 
goes  without  saying), 

Ot  Just  because  their 
ing  is  very  unclear,  but 
nore  significant  reason, 
often,  religious  beliefs 
to  be  deliberately 


counter-fhctual,  flatly  deny- 
ing and  reversing  what  expe- 
rience teaches  us. 

A vivid  example;  in  biology, 
foe  female  is  the  prior  of  the 
two  sexes.  There  are  one  or 
two  animal  species  that  have 

no  males  at  aiL  and  certainly 

every  man  is  born  of  woman. 
But  religion  reverses  this:  a 

masculine  Creator  makes  the 
first  man  and  everything  else 
without  any  help  from  any  fe- 
male, and  the  first  woman — 
Adam’s  rib — is  actually  bora 
out  of  man.  Thus  religious 

myth  exactly  reverses  the 

facts  oFllfe. 

Another  example:  accord- 
ing to  religion  there  are  objec- 
tive moral  absolutes,  and 
there  is  an  objective  moral 
providence  at  work  to  foe 
world,  ensuring  that  inthe 

ss*assswj»«“ 

committed  anywhere,  by  any- 
one, is  detected  andrerorded. 
and  will  form  part  of  foen- in- 
dictment at  foe  Last  Judg- 


ment. And  nobody  has  any  ex- 
cuse, because  every  rational 
human  has  the  Moral  Law 
written  on  his  heart  and  de- 
clared by  his  or  her  con- 
science. So  nobody  ever  really 
gets  away  with  anything. 

Now  if  all  this  were  actually 
true  there  would,  of  course,  be 
no  need  whatever  for  any 

human  system  of  justice.  It  is 
only  because  it  is  not  true  that 
human  beings  find  that  they 
themselves  must  Invent  mo- 
rality , set  up  a sovereign  legis- 
lative authority,  and  develop 
and  enforce  systems  of  civil 
law,  with  judges,  courts  and 
penalties.  Once  again  human 
practice  is  directly  at  odds 
with  people’s  professed  belief 
In  practice,  we  show  that  we 
are  foe  only  makers  and  en- 
forcers erf  rules  of  behaviour; 
In  theory,  we  seem  to  think 

otherwise.  . _ 

The  intellectual  puzzle  then 
is  this:  why  does  religious  be- 
lief seem  to  set  out  to  be  delib- 
erately mid  outrageously  ab- 
surd mid  untrue,  solemnly 

declaring  that  woman  was 


born  out  of  man,  that  nature  is 
moral,  and  that  death  is  not 
the  end  oflife?  Why  do  people 
believe  such  things,  things 
that  at  another  level  of  foeir 
minds  they  know  are  obvi- 
ously untrue? 

To  understand  the  answer 
to  this  conundrum  we  have  to 
recall  the  setting  in  which 
religious  belief  first  arose  and 

functioned.  Over  a very  long 
period  human  language  self- 
hood and  society  slowly 
evolved  out  of  foeir  back- 
ground in  wild  nature.  Cul- 
ture struggled  to  differentiate 

itself  from  Nature,  opposed  it- 
self to  Nature  and  slowly  mas- 
tered Nature.  People  learned 
how  to  nse  language  to  or- 
ganise experience,  lay  down 
foe  law,  and  build  a world. 
They  battled  laboriously  for 
control  of  Nature,  social  con- 
trol, and  self-mastery. 

THROUGHOUTfoe  whole 
of  this  very  long  period 
_ tens  of  thousands  of 
years — religious  myth  sup- 
plied an  ideological  represen- 
tation erf  the  struggle  erf Cul- 
ture against  Nature. 

In  an  age  of  science  and 

technology,  people  tend  to  see 
religion  as  supplying  a theory 
about  how  things  are  out  there 
in  foe  objective  world.  But 

this  was  not  the  function  of 
religion.  Religion  portrayed 
not  foe  natural  world  but  foe 
ideal  world  that  Culture 
would  create.  It  told  us  that  we 


fell  short  of  it,  and  it  set  about 
to  purify  us,  and  to  equip  us  to 
build  it. 

But  In  succeeding  in  its  pro- 
gramme, religion  also  per- 
suaded humankind  that  com- 
plete scientific  knowledge  and 
technical  control  of  Nature 
were  possible  and  desirable; 
and  now  suddenly  our  science 
and  technology  have  devel- 
oped explosively.  Human  life 
worldwide  has  come  to  be  ut- 
terly dominated  by  a new 
globalised  technological  cul- 
ture. Almost  overnight 
people  have  quite  forgotten 
what  religion  was  and  how  it 
worked,  and  the  goals  religion 
pursued  have  become  obso- 
lete and  wrong.  The  old  agri- 
cultural civilisations  have 
disappeared. 

It  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  I am  puttingfor- 
ward  a three-point  argument 
First  we  need  a dearer  under- 
standing of  the  partthat  reli- 
gion has  played  in  human  life 
hitherto.  We  need  to  see  what 
it  was  doing  and  how  it 
worked.  Second,  we  need  to 
understand  how  it  was  that 
religion  eventually  succeeded 
so  well  as  suddenly  to  make 
Itself  obsolete  in  all  its  tradi- 
tional forms.  Third,  we  need  to 
reinvent  religion  completely. 


Don  Cupill  is  an  Anglican 
priest;  his  book  After  God:  The 
Future  Of  Religion,  Is  published 
by  Weidenfeld  & Nicholson  next 


Weekend  Birthdays 


USUALLY  percussionists  live 
usually  at  foe  hark  of  foe  band. 
Not  so  timpanist,  drummer, 
beDs  and  xylophone  player 
Evelyn  Glennie,  32  today. 
She’s  been  foe  toast  of  the  clas- 
sical music  circuit  since  she 
took  up  the  instruments  in  her 
native  Aberdeen  at  the  age  of 
12  and  gave  an  exhilarating 
prominence  to  a range  of  in- 
struments usually  dismissed 
as  “for  accompan  iment  only.*’ 
Eight  years  ago  she  made  her 
Albert  Hall  debut  in  the  first- 
ever  solo  percussion  Prom, 
and  she’s  back  there  next  week 
performing  Jonathan  Harvey 's 
gp^rially-«^m]r,i*:C!lnnpri  Per- 
cussion Concerto.  In  between 
touring  the  world's  concert 
halls,  she  has  worked  with  eth- 
nic groups  in  Indonesia,  Ire- 
land, India  and  Brazil  and 

turned  out  albums  with  rock 


starBjdrk.  She  is  currently 
composing  the  theme  for  the 
next  Lynda  La  Plante  TV 
drama.  But  to  foe  mawkish 
media  world  what  makes  Glen- 
nie special  is  her  profound 
death  ess.  So  how  does  she  do 
it?  Friends,  still  understand- 
ably defensive,  explain  that 
sound  is  just  vibrating  air, 
which  we  convert  into  electri- 
cal signals  and  interpret  in  the 
brain.  Usually  we  pick  up 

these  vibrations  through  our 

ears,  but  if  our  ears  don't 
work,  we  find  something  else. 
Glennie  has  trained  herself  to 
use  her  whole  body  literally  as 
a sounding  board:  low  sounds 
she  feels  mainly  in  the  legs 
and  feet;  high  sounds  on  the 
fece,  neck  and  chest.  “No  one 
really  understand  how  Evelyn 
does  what  she  does,"  says  her 
husband  Greg  MhlcangL 
“Please  eqjoy  the  music  and 
forget  foe  rest" 

Today’s  other  birthdays:  Linda 
Gilroy.  Labour  MP,  48;  Hu- 
bert Gregg,  actor,  composer, 
playwright,  83;  Dr  Carole  Jor- 
dan, astronomer,  professor  of 
physics,  Oxford  University,  56; 
Brian  May,  rock  guitarist,  50; 
file  Nastase.  tennis  player,  51; 
Adrian  Noble,  artistic  direc- 
tor, Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany, 47;  Dr  Archie  Norman, 
paediatrician,  85. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays:  Jac- 
ques Defers,  former  presi- 
dent, EC  Commission,  72;  Des- 


mond Douglas,  table  tennis 
player,  42:  Dr  Donald 
English,  broadcaster,  chair- 
man, World  Methodist  Coun- 
cil, 67;  Sylvia  Heal,  Labour 
MP,  55;  Sir  Edmund  Hillary , 
conqueror  of  Everest,  78;  Sally 
Ann  Howes,  actress,  67; 
Roger  Hunt  footballer.  59; 
Walter  Plowright,  microbiol- 
ogist, 75;  Damn  Diana  Rigg. 
actress.  59:  Ted  Rogers,  come- 
dian, 62;  Carlos  Santana, 
rock  guitarist,  50;  Vllem 
Tausky,  conductor,  67. 


Death  Notices 

FORM.  ORvo,  of  Ongor  peacefully  on  Bw 
inti  July  oj  Hamm  Lodge  Nursing  Home, 
dear  wife  of  Bib  lain  Miami.  The  funeral 
service  ■rffl  take  place  at  Si  Martin's 
Church,  One.  on  Wednesday  23rd  of  July 
ai  iiam.  unwed  by  cremation  in  Chetas- 
tad  Crematorium  Donum™  tr  desired  to 
MacMillan  Nunes  or  Ongar  Community 
Care  Scheme  mar  ho  tern  c/a  Bennetts 
(Brentwood)  Ltd. 

FHWL  On  July  tom.  peocefutfy  In  ha  sleeo. 
Peter  J , tutored  husband  d Iha  isle  Mil- 
dred, and  lather  ot  tan  and  Stephan.  A 
among  pacflW.  and  a prominent  musreoto- 
DM  promoter  ot  twentieth  coMury  EngUan 
music,  end  author  at  Tne  English  tAnteal 
RenaksanccL  Funeral,  m me  manner  of  me 
Society  of  Friends,  at  Ihe  Downs  Cremato- 
rium, Brighton,  ins  on  Tuesday  Wt 
August  Family  ttowere  only  please,  out 
donations  In  Uau  to  Vie  Peace  Pledge 
Union,  41b  Brecknock  Rood.  London  N7 
OBT. 

HA9HEED.  Kaleer.  died  suddenly  of  s 
heart  attack  on  Friday  Min  Jury  in  Dhaka. 
BOrtgUdosh.  aged  68.  Father  of  Oman,  Per- 
wul  ZeenaL  Hoorn.  Vnambu,  Fmntt. 
Oner.  The  tuners)  took  place  In  Syomt  on 
Sunday.  i*h  July. 

■To  place  your  anROmcransnl  telephone 
Dtn  fisttOT  or  lex  om  713  4129  Mween 
Bom  and  3pm  uarvfrl. 
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Jack  Straw’s 
big  chance 

He  must  prove  he  is  a reformer 

WILL  JACK  STRAW  make  a good  home  secretary? 
There  are  multiple  reasons  for  doubt  his  hardline 
“performance”  in  opposition,  the  U-turns  in  office 
(endorsement  of  child  prisons,  private  prisons,  boot- 
camps),  the  failure  to  cap  an  exploding  prison  popula- 
tion, reluctance  to  push  community  sentences,  insis- 
tence on  “zero  tolerance”  in  community  policing,  and 
failure  to  set  up  a royal  commission  on  criminal  justice. 
But  there  is  a positive  story  too:  his  readiness  to 
consult,  easier  access  to  civil  servants,  a sense  of 
humanity  in  immigration,  the  cancellation  of  several 
deportation  orders,  the  repeal  of  the  primary  purpose 
rule  confining  too  many  spouses  of  Asian  residents  to 
the  sub  continent  and  media  interviews  where  he  has 
said  too  many  people  were  being  sent  to  prison. 

There  are  other  extenuating  circumstances.  Jack 
Straw  inherited  the  least  attractive  ministerial  seat  at 
the  cabinet  table  Historically  it  was  always  known  as 
the  department  with  too  many  unpredictable  political 
time  bombs.  But  Jack  Straw  took  over  something  much 
more  hysterical  in  following  Michael  Howard:  judges 
primed  to  impose  the  heaviest  sentences,  a public  fad  on  1 
the  virtues  of  vindictive  penalties,  and  a tabloid  press 
which  had  grown  arrogant  about  its  ministerial  influ- 
ence. The  criminal  justice  system  Itself  was  in  disarray 
— rising  crime  dishonestly  camouflaged  through  new 
ways  of  reporting  and  recording  offences,  a denigrated 
probation  service  suffering  the  most  severe  cuts  in  its 
history,  and  a prison  population,  already  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  a 50  per  cent  rise  in  four  years,  and 
increasing  at  1,200  (or  three  prison  ships)  a month. 

If  the  Home  Office  does  not  resemble  Paris  on  liberation 
day,  there  is  much  euphoria  following  their  release 
from  the  Howard  dungeon.  A new  sense  of  hope 
permeates  the  office  as  important  old  principles  — 
rehabilitation,  reform,  restitution  — can  once  more  be 
discussed.  Policy  is  no  longer  confined  to  one  club:  | 
“prison  works”.  He  may  have  the  grimmest  inheri- 
tance, but  Jack  Straw  also  has  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  achieving  change.  What  is  missing  at  the  moment  is 
vision.  It  is  undear  what  he  wants  to  do.  There’s  a 
worrying  sense  that  he  is  still  looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  tabloids.  He  should  forget  them.  Remember  for  all 
Howard’s  hardline  policies,  he  was  so  unpopular  with 
the  public  that  Conservative  central  office  kept  him 
shut  away  during  the  election.  Two  important  tests 
await  will  he  accept  the  recent  verdict  in  the  Bulger 
case  that  home  secretaries  should  no  longer  set  the 
tariff  for  child  murderers;  and  will  he  restore  social 
security  to  asylum  seekers.  Mr  Straw  has  been  too 
swayed  by  the  experience  of  his  Blackburn  constitu- 
ents. That's  fine  for  a backbench  MP  but  successful : 
home  secretaries  must  have  a reach  beyond  populist 
ambition.  Cancelling  deportation  orders  was  admirable 
but  the  challenge  is  to  create  an  asylum  system  which 
will  not  require  last-minute  ministerial  reprieves. 
Criminal  justice  poses  a similar  challenge:  restoring  a 
sense  of  humanity.  Straw  was  a poor  shadow  minister 
but  he  now  has  a chance  to  show  he  was  only  being 
tactical.  Is  there  a genuine  reformer  beneath  the 
hardline?  Show  the  sceptics  they're  wrong.  Jack. 


Truly  spaced  out 

Where  fatigue  is  worse  than  alcohol 

EVEN  DOWN  here,  it  is  always  a good  idea  to  look 
before  you  leap.  In  space,  you  look,  and  look  again  and 
then  ask  mission  control  to  take  a peek  as  well  The 
flight  directors  in  Moscow  and  their  Nasa  advisers  are 
in  no  hurry  to  mend  the  hole  in  the  stricken  Mir 
spaceship  that  set  off  the  most  recent  cascade  of 
problems.  That  is  because  running  repairs  while  gir- 
dling the  Earth  every  90  minutes  are  especially  tricky. 
First  you  have  to  know  exactly  what  you  have  to  do  and 
what  you  have  to  take  with  you  when  you  leave  the 
spacecraft  Then  you  have  to  be  very  careftal  what  you 
do  with  what  you  take.  On  Earth  you  can  put  a spanner 
down  only  so  far.  In  the  microgravity  of  freefall,  the 
moving  hand  imparts  motion  to  the  spanner:  let  it  go 
and  the  spanner  proceeds  in  exactly  the  direction  your 
hand  took  it  forever  or  until  it  hits  something.  So 
among  the  100,000  hazardous  bits  of  junk  circling  the 
globe  are  screwdrivers,  spanners,  bolts  and  at  least  one 
astronaut’s  camera.  What  astronauts  like  to  do  is 
practice  the  repair  down  here,  on  a mockup  in  a tank  of 
water  so  they  can  get  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  fit  a 
widget  while  floating  beside  it-  Several  astronauts  have 
told  of  the  sudden,  alarming  discovery  that  Newton’s 
laws  of  motion  — apparently  so  merely  theoretical 
down  here  — are  remorselessly  true  in  orbit  Use  force 
to  turn  a stubborn  screw  and  what  happens?  The  screw 
turns  but  so  do  you.  That  is  because  for  every  action 
there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.  So  every 
movement  must  be  planned  and  then  executed  with 
care.  The  damage  to  Mir  may  stem  from  a momentary 
forgetting  of  that  if  the  word  from  Moscow  is  true,  the 
Progress  spacecraft  being  used  for  parking  practice  was 
carrying  more  than  calculated.  So  once  started,  it  was 
harder  to  stop.  So,  either  this  crew  or  the  nest  will  have 
to  suit  up  and  step  out  to  deal  with  die  damage. 
Spacesuits  are  not  like  overalls.  On  Earth,  shuttle 
spacesuits  would  weigh  more  than  240  lb.  They  have  to 
provide  breathable  air  and  insulate  the  wearer  from  the 
cold  and  the  radiation  and  the  vacuum  of  space,  but 
effort  means  heat,  so  there  has  to  be  a liquid  cooling 
system  to  stop  the  astronaut  overheating. 

There  also  has  to  be  system  for  dealing  with  the 
vapour  the  astronaut  breathes  out  so  the  helmet  visor 
doesn't  mist  There  has  to  be  protection  from  the 
millions  of  micrometeorites  that  rain  down  on  Earth 
daily.  There  have  to  be  bits  of  abrasion  protection  at  the 
knees  and  elbows  and  shoulders,  and  then  there  is  the 
notorious  problem  of  spending  a penny  (spacesuits 
usually  include  a urine  transfer  focflity).  Altogether  a 
spacesuit  can  contain  14  layers  of  stuff;  and  then  the 
space  walker  has  to  work  in  pressure  gloves  that  makg 

fingers  feel  like  salami  sausages.  So  even  simple  actions 

in  space  are  tricky,  and  need  to  be  worked  out  carefully 
in  advance.  On  top  of  all  these  things,  the  mesa  on  Mir 
have  been  under  stress  for  weeks.  Research  in  Nature 

this  week  revealed  what  all  shiftworkers  know  anyway: 
that  fatigue  impairs  performance  even  more  than 
alcohol  It  would  not  make  sense  to  go  out  into  the  huge 
black  yonder  with  a headache,  or  a palpitating  heart,  or 
with  bleary  eyes  and  a tendency  to  yawn  while  the 
planet  spins  beneath  you  at  18*000  mph.  Quite  enough 
has  gone  wrong  aboard  Mir  as  it  is. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Virgin,  adultery 
and  Jane  Austen 


“THE  Rev  Barry  Parker  (Let- 
I ters,  July  17)  is  right  Vir- 
gto  Train  Line  bas  had  seri- 
ous problems  coping  with 
demand  since  we  have  taken 
over  the  West  Coast  and  Cross 
Country  services.  Another  100 
people  were  taken  on  and 
trained  last  month  and  an- 
other hundred  will  be  taken  on 

this  month.  We  should  be  on 

tpp  of  tilings  within  the  next 
four  weeks. 

Richard  Branson. 

Chairman,  Virgin  Group 
of  Companies. 

120  Campden  Hill  Road, 
London  W87AR. 

THE  Office  Of  Fair  Trading 
guidelines,  an  extract  of 
which  is  printed  in  the  tele- 
phone directory,  suggests  that 
unsolicited  should  not  be 

made  to  unlisted  numbers 
(Fight  deluge  of  Junk  mall, 
July  17).  In  an  effort  to  deter 
this  nuisance,  I had  my  num- 
ber changed  to  ex-directory 
only  to  find  it  does  not  of 
course  deter  BT  who  phoned 
me  twice  to  tell  me  about  their 
premier  line  scheme.  Their 
response  when  I pointed  out 
the  OFT  guidelines  was  that 
they  did  not  apply  to  BT. 

M JMugford. 

Tranquillity. 

BodleyLane, 

Parracombe, 

Barnstaple  EX314QQ. 

HAS  the  Rev  John  Haw- 
thorne (Unrepentant  adul- 
terer could  not  behead  of 
church,  July  18)  forgotten  who 
founded  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land anri  why? 

SueBrearley. 

8 Marham  Gardens. 

London  SW183J2L 

A S Charles  Dickens  was 
#ionly  five  when  Jane  Aus- 
ten died,  I think  Da  vid  McEle 
(Why  bald  and  bespectacled 
equals  brainy,  July  17)  owes 
us  a fiiller  account  of  the  meet- 
ing that  caused  her  to  remark 
on  the  size  of  his  anterior  lobe. 
Mick  James. 

180A  Battersea  Park  Road, 
London  SW11 4ND. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


London  turning 

WOUR  Leader  (July  18)  <m  the 
T Conservatives’ Damascene 
conversion  to  the  elected 
mayor  for  London  is  rightfully 
cynical  since  such  a change  of 
heart  Is  so  dearly  motivated  by 
the  fear  of  a farther  electoral 

humiliation  in  the  May  local 

grrwmrwnt  rionHnna. 

However,  your  subsequent 
discussion  onhow  London 
could  have  achieved  its  status 
as  “the  world’s  coolest  dty" 
without  a London-wide  author- 
ity rather  misses  the  point 
London’s  public  transport  in- 
frastructure, tee  quality  rf  its 
environment  and  its  concen- 
trated pockets  of  social  depriva- 
tion are  hardly  great  sources  of 
pride.  The  new  authority  will 
give  Londoners  a say  in  how 
their  city  is  run,  providing  the 
opportunity  to  bring  local  ac- 
countability to  fbp  present  frag- 
mented structure  of  quangos. 
Joint  boards  and  central  gov- 
ernment departments  which 
currently  item  part  ofLondon’s 
conflised  system  of 
governance. 

The  mayor  will  be  a powerful 
agent  in  improving  London's 
quality  oflife.  However,  if 
he/she  can  make  sure  that  the 
buses  can  run  more  quickly 
through  the  capital’s  congested 
streets  then  the  speed  of  ser- 
vice in  the  capital’s  restaurants 
can  safely  be  lrft  to  market 
forces. 

Paul  Brindley. 

Researcher  in  London 
Governance,  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research. 
30-32  Southampton  Street, 
London  WC2E7RA. 


Benefitsof  pension  reform 


THE  Chancellor’s  with- 
drawal Of  tax  conces- 
sions should  stim- 
ulate a fresh  debate  on 
the  UK’s  pension  fond  Indus- 
try and  the  adverse  effect  it 
has  on  UK  industry  (Leader, 
Jnlyl8). 

The  typical  UK  manufac- 
turer is  forced  to  fond  a pen- 
sion fund,  thus  draining  cash 

from  the  business.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  retain  a proportion 
of  the  funds  and  pay  his  work- 
force pensions  from  an  in- 
sured element  of  the  current 
resources  of  his  business,  the 
long-term  investment  prob- 
lem In  the  UK  would  not  exist. 
Instead  these  funds  are  in- 
vested in  blue-chip  companies 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  where 
demands  for  higher  dividends 
take  precedence  over  the  long- 
term growth  of  the  company. 

Legislation  favours  these 
institutions,  preventing  the 
development  of  a successful 
Industrial  economy,  as  in  Ger- 
many where  companies  con- 
tribute to  a state-controlled 
pension  fond  and  pensions 
are  calculated  using  a formula 
based  on  Lifetime  earnings. 
With  no  funds  to  milk,  the 
Maxwell  factor  could  never 
have  occurred  there. 

W G Poeton. 

National  President  Union 
of  Independent  Companies, 

17  Gillingham  Street 
London  SW1V1HN. 


aRBARA  Castle  argued 
I that  the  threat  of  the  pen- 
sions timebomb  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, as  is  the  cost  of 
restoring  the  earnings  link.  It 
is  your  suggestion  of  means- 
testing the  rich  that  is  ques- 
tionable. If.  as  you  say,  redis- 
tribution  Is  desirable,  what’s 
wrong  with  direct  taxation  of 
the  rich?  The  debate  should 
not  be  about  whether  we  can 

afford  a better  state  pension— 

any  new  system  would  be  just 
as  costly — but  where  the 
money  is  to  come  from. 
William  Moore. 

Bradford  Dale, 

Youlgrave,  Derbyshire. 

THE  Government  cannot 
lay  claim  to  instituting  a 
thorough-going  review  if  it 
has  ruled  out  consideration  of 
its  moral  obligation  to  today’s 
pensioners. 

Means-tested  benefits  are 

notan  ideal  solution.  A major- 
ity of  those  now  retired  bave 
modest  second  pensions,  but 
they  based  their  plans  on  gov- 
ernment keeping  the  eam- 
ings-pension  link  and  placed 
faith  in  a Labour  government 

restoring  that  link.  All  the  ser- 
vices we  need  are  related  to 
salaries  and  earnings  and  not 
simply  to  prices. 

BUrquhart 
28  Estuary  Park, 

Combwich,  Bridgwater. 
Somerset T AS  2QP. 


THE  Government's  review 
rules  out  the  one  reform 
capable  of  achieving  a just 

solution  for  all  generations, 

namely,  an  enhanced,  single, 
basic  universal  pension,  In- 
dexed to  earnings.  Both  Gov- 
ernment and  opposition  assert 
that  the  basic  state  pension 
will  remain  "indexed  to 
prices’*. 

But  this  means  that,  in  20 
years’ time,  the  basic  pension 

wiU  Actively  be  worth  noth- 
ing. its  recipients  will  be 
forced  on  to  means-tested 
state  benefits. 

RW  Evans. 

Secretary,  pensions  Day  Group. 
40  Bowling  Green  Lane, 
London  EC3R0NEL 

*t#OUR  Leader  Ignores  pen- 

■ sinners  with  a small  occ- 
upational pension  taking 

them  just  above  the  benefit 
leveL  These  people  are  usu- 
ally manual  woricers  who,  be- 
cause of  thrift,  are  missing 
out  They  most  be  considered 
In  any  pension  rethink. 

As  one  of  those  few  women 
who  receive  an  occupational 
pension.  I hope  that  Harriet 
Harman  takes  into  account 
the  struggle  I had  in  achieving 
this.  I only  managed  to  work 
because  of  the  child  care  sup- 
plied by  my  then  pensioned 
mother.  The  interdepen- 
dent^ in  families  for  child 
care  must  be  considered  when 


making  a fair  pension 
scheme. 

Sylvia  Parsons. 

109  Heron  Drive,  Lenten. 
Nottingham  NG7  2DG. 

IAIN  Duncan  Smith  (Let's 
hear  it  in  the  House,  July  18) 
is  wrongto  castigate  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  decision  to 
retain  Serps.  Serps  offers 

second  pensions  that  are 

related  to  previous  earnings, 
transferable  and  Inflation- 
proof.  For  many  employees 
they  are  without  doubt  the 
most  sensible  form  of  prov- 
ision on  top  of  the  baste  pen- 
sion. The  fact  that  Serps  is  a 
state-run  scheme  does  not  In- 
validate it asa  choice.  This  is 
indeed  agood  example  of  the 
non-dogmatic,  empirical  ap- 
proach proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Robin  Wendt. 

28  Church  Lane, 
Upton-by-Chester, 

Chester  CH21DJ.  ' 

ARRIET  Harman  says  (A 
_ future  with  dignity,  July 
18)  teat  “dogma  will  play  no 
part**  In  how  pension  policy 
develops.  But.  judging  from 
New  Labour’s  actions,  I have  a 
fanny  feeling  that  the  dogma 
of  “business  knows  best”  will 
be  allowed  a starring  rote. 
DonMacKeen. 

7 Athole  Gardens, 

Glasgow  G129AZ. 


Should  we  encourage  children  to  read  Junk? 


I HAVE  not  yet  read  Junk,  the 
I controversial  book  on  heroin 
addiction  by  Melvin  Burgess, 
but  he  reflects  opinions  every 
bit  as  arrogant  and  narrow- 
minded  as  those  he  attacks  in 
his  critics  (Children’s  author 
rails  at  youth  literature ‘cen- 
sors’, July  16).  The  argument 
teat  children's  literature  must 
be  “relevant  to  the  lives  and 
aspirations  of  young  people"  is 
specious.  What  constitutes  rel- 
evance? The  events  in  Toni 
Morrison’s  Bluest  Eyes  are 
hardly  relevant  to  teenagers  in 
a Midlands  school  but  teat 
doesn’t  prevent  tee  novel  from 
being  appreciated  by  them.  As 
fbr  a novel’s  responding  to  the 
aspirations  of  its  readers,  most 
tabloid  journalism  does  little 
more.  As  a teacher  in  English,  I 


RSflUTYj  AEflUryl  * 


look  for  books  which  are  acces- 
sible to  pupDs  and  widen  their 
horizons.  I will  read  Junk  but 

went  invite  its  author  to  talk  to 
pupils  about  it 
Jim  Campbell 
24FrenchayRoad, 

Oxford  OX26TG. 


/^SNEofmymostvividmano- 
Wries  of  teenage  fiction  was  a 
description  of  a drug  addict  as  a 
result  rve  never  taken  drugs. 
Good  luck  to  Melvin  Burgess. 
TfaffnpMn 

flint  Cottage, 

MadehursLW  Sussex. 


The  demand  is  for  more  than  windfall  jobs 


IT  WAS  refreshing  to  see 
both  John  Grieve  Smite  and 
Robert  Reich  daring  to  utter 
the  D-word — demand  (Jobs 
plan  could  lead  nowhere.  New 
Deal  and  fair  deal,  July  14). 

Labour  market  flexibility 
will  not  In  itself  generate 
higher  levels  of  employment. 
An  adaptable  workforce  will 
not  be  consistently  employ- 
able if  employers  (public  and 
private)  aren’t  taking  people 
on.  The  windfall  tax  Is  a one- 
off.  What  will  happen  to  those 
people  In  subsidised  jobs 
when  tee  money  runs  out? 
Will  environmental  task 
forces  be  disbanded? 

As  Reich  implies,  the  so- 
called  “natural  rate”  of  unem- 
ployment should  be  driven  as 
low  as  possible,  not  by  cutting 
employees’  terms  and  cond- 
itions but  by  altering  tee  virt- 
uous circle  of  high  levels  of 
employment  Employed 
people  spend  more,  raising  de- 
mand. So  tee  quality  and  dur- 
ation of  tee  jobs  created 
through  welfare- to- work  are 
bote  vitaL  Low-paid,  intermit- 
tent employment  does  not  In- 
crease economic  demand  or 
reduce  long-term  unemploy- 
ment 

Jo  Gardiner. 

Campaign  Manager, 

The  Industrial  Society, 

48  Bryanston  Square, 

London  W1H7LN. 

ROBERT  Reich  seems  inno- 
Bmcent  of  the  forces  of  global 
capitalism-  He  suggests  that 
flexibility  for  employers,  ie 
hiring  and  firing  at  wiTl,  and 


adaptability  by  employees  to 
this  insecure  lifestyle  is  the 
panacea  to  the  woes  of 
unemployment 

Whilst  many  employers 
would  readily  agree  to  max- 
imum flexibility  with  their 

workforce,  why  would  any  em- 
ployer heed  a rail  for  fairness? 
Business  is  profit-led,  div- 
idends have  to  be  paid  to 
shareholders  and  employees 
are  regarded  as  resources  that 
ha  ve  to  be  grudgingly  main- 
tained. He  seems  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  most  people  want  sta- 
bility in  their  lives,  to  be  able 
to  plan  ahead. 

Maybe  because  he  accepts 
that  capitalism  is  good  and  to 
him  the  only  game  in  town,  it 
blinkers  him  to  other  possibil- 
ities, eg  socialist  economics, 
with  caring  and  sharing  for  aH 
on  a finite  planet. 

Trevor  LftbexiazuL 
64  Grosvenor  Road, 

Oxton,  Wirral  L43 1TL. 

ROBERT  Reich  views  wel- 
^■tfare  reform  as  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  “empowering 
the  workforce  to  be  more 
adaptable”,  but  in  bnn» 
country  there  has  been  a pro- 
nounced shift  away  from  com- 
munal responsibilities  and 
social  citizenship  towards  a 
“do-it-yourself'  emphasis  on 
self-reliance. 

Tho  ratntnw  nlaim  that  ILK 
million  people  have  been 
moved  off  welfare  rolls  has  to 
be  qualified  by  tee  fact  that 
finding  out  what  happened  to 
those  "bootstrap”  Americans 
is  almost  Impossible  because 


mast  states  do  not  keep  track 
of  them.  The  forensic  evidence 
of  “self-inflicted  poverty”  Is 
far  less  convincing  than  that 
the  rich  have  got  richer  faster 
than  the  poor  bave  got  less 
pom- on  bote  aides  of  the  At- 
lantia 

Unlike  deeply  unequal 
America,  however,  the  polit- 
ical debate  in  Britain  on  the 
social  questions  of  redistrib- 
ution has  hardly  started.  It 
surely  will  and  those  in  the 
comfort  zone  of  DIY  success 
will  be  wise  to  want  to  "Share” 
what  they  have  with  those 
whose  incomes  and  life 
chances  have  fallen  rapidly 
behind.  Social  insurance 
against  the  ravages  of  unbri- 
dled employer  flexibility  is 
precisely  teat 
Ron  Noon. 

6 Greenwood  Road, 

Allerton, 

Liverpool  L 18  7HT. 

GO  what  are  we  supposed  to 
ifipdo  ifRobert  Reich  cant 
persuade  global  investors  and 
bankers  to  be  more  patient 
and  tolerate  public  indebted- 
ness? Do  we  just  have  to  accept 
that  maximising  short-term 
gain  for  the  already  rich  has  a 
greater  priority  than  eradicat- 
ing poverty  when  so  many 
people  in  tee  world  lack  hous- 
ing, food,  education  and 
health,  rare?  It  is  time  to  reas- 
sert that  tee  people  who  make 
economic  decisions  should  be 
the  people  affected  by  them. 
Peter  Robbins. 

62  Woodsome  Road, 

London  NW51RZ. 


Killer  cure 

JL  NNA  Raeburn  writes 
A(Case  notes,  July  8)  that 
she  considers  the  biggest  med- 
ical breakthrough  this  cen- 
tury to  be  antibiotics.  This  Is 
questionable. 

From  the  very  first  penicil- 
lin product,  each  and  every 
antibiotic  developed  has 
proved  to  have  a limited  Ufa 
and  range  of  activity.  We  now 
find  ourselves  with  bugs 
which  are  resistant  to  all 
known  antibiotics,  whilst 
their  ever-increasing  use  by 
doctors  merely  makes  people 
less  resistant  to  disease  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  effects  on 
the  hwmime  system.  It  seems 
to  me  this  breakthrough  is  a 
time-bomb  waiting  to  go  off. 

The  search  for  more  power- 
ful antibiotics  increases  tee 
cost  to  tee  NHS,  while  not  Im- 
proving the  health  of  the 
nation.  We  now  have  more 
disease  than  ever,  with  resis- 
tant bugs  in  our  hospitals. 

I suggest  time  will  show 
that  tee  discovery  of  penicillin 
was  tee  most  unfortunate  de- 
velopment in  medical  history. 
AlwynePUsworth. 
Woodside.  Melmerby. 
RiponHGtSEZ. 


A Country  Diary 


Versace,  adit 
above  the  rest 


OOBXNRK&aytatiMOu 

PlPckoroydj^tets,  July  IT) 

atm  to  have  overfooted  the 
magnitude  QfMaMtroVtr. 
sara's  contribute*  to  the 
world  of  fa&hion  and  dw^n. . 

Hb  nde  Intb*  rentaamor 
tee  UsBan  fash  ton  industry 
and  the  subsequent  contribu- 
tion to  tee  sneevss  oftheltal- 
ianecomirojf  In  the  eighties 
benefited  many  peojifa.  . . 
directly  through  Increased 

employment  and  Indirectly  in 
the  rebirth  of  national  pride. 
His  designs,  whilst  not  acces- 
sible to  ail.  must  surely  be 

remembered  for  their  vi- 

hrence  and  mastery  of  design. 
A bright  star  has  been 
extinguished. 

Yortck  Petri- 
14  Park  Terrace. 

Glasgow  G388V. 

K M XKE  Pokorny  refers  to 
I VI  those  people  “attractive 
enough,  rich  enough  and 
brainless  enough  to  attach 
such  importance"  to  tee 
riothes  of  Gianni  Versace.  X 
am  not  of  the  wealthy  filte.  I 
do  not  own  any  designs  by 
Versace  but  1 am  Intelligent 
enough  to  realise  that  Mr  Ver- 
sace was  an  extremely  tal- 
ented designer. 

Out  of  today's  fashion 
couturiers,  his  exuberant  de- 
signs stood  out  They  will  be 
around  (bra  long  time  to 
come. 

N Morgan. 

Laburnum  Way.  Yeovil. 
Somerset.  BA2Q2SA. 

i^NE  hopes  that  Geoff 
Banks’  no  doubt  heartfelt 
comparison  between  tee 
deaths  of  Gianni  Versace  and 
John  Lennon  La  based  on  their 
both  being  wealthy  forlegners, 
shot  dead  by  lone  gunmen  on 
the  steps  oT their  homes  (Bul- 
lets strike  at  heart  of  an  em- 
pire, July  16).  For  the  vast 
majority,  a world  without 
Versace  would  mean  tee  loss 
of  one  small  dress.  A world 
without  Lennon  would  be 
unimaginable. 

Richard  Paul-Joncs. 

11  Coleman  Street 
Brighton. 

U AD  Versace  been  a great 
II  footballer  rather  than  a de- 
signer working  for  the 
wealthy  I think  that  John  War- 
burton  (Letters,  July  18)  ‘ 
•would  have  found  rather  more 
people  with  a sense  of  loss 
than  a few  dismal  royals/ce- 
lebrltles  with  egos  that  far 
outstrip  their  meagre  talents. 
Football  may  indeed  be  “use- 
less”, but  ft  is  accessible  to  and 
enjoyed  by  far  more  people 
than  high  fashion. 

Bill  Hawkes. 

311  lvydale  Road,  .. 

London  SE153D2L . 


SNOWDONIA.  The  eastern 
artte  of  Pei  yr  Oleu  wen  is 
always  a joy  to  tread,  whether 
up  or  down.  It  leaps  out  of 
Cwm  Lloer — “hollow  of  tee 
moon”  on  account  of  an  old 
superstition  that  tee  new 
moon  was  visible  In  the  lake 
here  every  monte — straight 
to  the  rocky  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  are  good  views 
down  into  the  cwm,  straight 
on  to  the  surface  ofFfynnon 
Lloer  with  its  mirror  images 
of  passing  clouds.  Keen  an- 
glers love  this  lake  because  of 
its  cosy  position  and  popul- 
ation of  three  to  four-ounce 
trout.  As  we  went  up  the  arete 
the  other  day.  on  a morning  of 
brilliant  sunshine  and  dap- 
pled cumulus  cloudlets,  a pair 
of  ravens  were  our  only  com- 
panions. On  the  3>Z10ft  top 
you  can  look  to  the  math  and 
see  tee  great  ridge  swelling  on 
and  up  to  connect  with  Car- 
nedd  Dafydd,  Snowdonia’s 
fourth-highest  mountain  and 
said  to  be  named  after  the 
brother  of  Llewelyn  ap  Graf- 
ted, last  of  the  Welsh 
princes.  This  broad  connect- 
ing ridge  can  be  a windswept 


place  but  on  that  recent  morn- 
ing the  softest  breeze  came 
across  Nant  Ffranconfrom 
Elidyr  Fawr,  a breeze  from  off 
tee  Irish  Sea  that  crossed  the 
crumpled  Lleyn  hiEs  and  so 
jntQ  this  mountain  heartland. 
We  saw  again,  down  the  slope 
to  tee  south-east  of  the  sum- 
mit, the  wreckage  of  the  Bos- 
ton Z2186  that  crashed  here  in 
misty  weather  in  October 
1942.  It’s  an  unlikely  story — a 

man  and  woman  billwalking 

on  an  autumn  (fay  came  upon 
the  plane  and  ran  down  to  the 
main  road  near  Ogwen.  The 
first  car  to  come  along  in 
those  quiet  days  was  a local 
doctor  and  the  trio  set  off  In 
haste  for  the  wreck  she.  On 
arrival  they  found  the  Cana- 
dian pilot  still  alive,  with 
a broken  leg  and  hypothermia 
(not  surprising  as  the  plane 
had  lain  here  for  two  days); 
his  two  crew  members  were 
dead.  Now  there  are  only  the 
wings  where  the  plane 
crashed,  tee  pair  of  engines 
lie  far  down  tee  slope,  not  far 
above  the  shining  surface  of 
Ffynnon  Lloer, 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Mark  Lawson 


HG  WELLS'S  story 
The  Invisible  Man 
appeals  to  tee  human 
dream  of  total  pri- 
vacy. Readers  of  newspapers 
this  week,  though,  got  tee  tale 
of  The  Visible  Man. 

A murderer  was  convicted 
at  the  Old  Bailey  of  killing  a 
young  journalist  through  the 
evidence,  in  part,  of  a trace  of 
DNA  left  on  a cigarette  stub. 
In  Kent,  police  continued  the 
process  of  trying  to  match  a 
suspect  DNA  left  at  the  death- 
scene  at  Lin  and  Megan  Rus- 
sell. Gianni  Versace's  final 
conversation  in  a coffee  shop 
was  filmed  tor  a security  cam- 
era, which  may  also  have 
recorded  his  homicidal 
stalker. 

Such  visibility  seems  reas- 
suring — we  want  murderers 
to  leave  clues  behind  them  — - 
but  it  became  Clear  this  week 


that  you  don't  have  to  kOl 
someone  to  leave  dangerous 
trace  evidence.  A pioneering 
libel  case  over  office  gossip 
resulted  in  Norwich  Union 
Healthcare  paying  £450,000  in 
damages  to  Western  Provi- 
dence Association  after  e- 
mails,  circulating  false 
rumours  about  the  latter  com- 
pany, were  recovered  from 
cyberspace. 

Electronically  followed  at 
the  office,  we  also  seem  in- 
creasingly at  risk  of  being 
trailed  at  home.  There  ware 
complaints  about  the  British 
Telecom  “Friends  And  Fam- 
ily” promotion  In  which 
phone-users,  without  warn- 
ing, are  sent  a computerised 
list  of  tee  10  numbers  they 
dial  most  frequently  from 
home.  Apart  from  the  psycho- 
logical trauma  caused  to  some 
by  the  realisation  that  British 
Gas  or  Quicktrlp  Minicabs 
rank  quite  so  high  among 
their  intimate  Inner  circle, 
there  Is  the  matter  of  a com- 
munications company  clum- 
sily operating  as  a village  gos- 
sip. In  pursuit  of  cheaper 
phone  calls,  tee  secrets  and 
lies  of  many  relationships 
will  be  opened  up. 

These  disparate  examples 
point  to  a significant  shift  in 
the  way  we  live.  It’s  normal 
for  animals  to  leave  a spoor 


behind  them,  but  the  traces 
left  by  tee  human  animal 
have  recently  been  subject  to 
rapid  evolution.  Celebrities 
commonly  complain  teat  they 
have  lost  their  privacy;  but, 
increasingly,  even  tee  un- 
known are  finding  it  ever 
tougher  to  keep  their  secrets, 
although  the  reproduction  of 
them  is  less  obvious. 

An  incidental  effect  of  the 
Jonathan  Aitken  affair  was  to 
reveal  the  surprising  trace- 
ability  of  even  deliberately  se- 
cretive behaviour.  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  that 
British  Airways  files  held  de- 
tails of  flights  taken  two  years 
before?  Or  that  a car  rental 

agreement — teat  most  casual 

and  disposable  of  transac- 
tions — would  lie  (to  this 
case,  literally)  on  tee  record 
when  the  vehicle's  tyres  had 
balded  and  its  underbody 
rusted?  Aitken  was  a slug 
who  left  an  unexpected  tralL 

The  level  of  surveillance  to 
which  tee  average  citizen  is 
subject  is  probably  still  not 
folly  realised.  With  the  rise  of 
e-mail,  even  gossip  is  now 
solid  and  retrievable.  Until 
the  Norwich  Union  libel  case 
this  week,  many  users  of  com- 
puters Will  have  aamgipfl  that 
their  messages  dissolve  Into 
tee  ether.  In  fact,  service  pro- 
viders have  tee  capacity  to 


copy  and  store  every  flirt  and 
bitch  sent  between  terminals; 
and  many  do. 

Just  as  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  erro- 
neously believed  that  mobile 
phones  were  more  secure 
than,  fixed  ones  — perhaps  be- 
cause newer  cars  and  aero- 
planes have  tended  to  become 
safer  with  each  innovation  — 
so  tee  new  technology  of  chat 
has  foolishly  loosened 
tongues.  An  unforeseen  con- 
sequence of  e-mail  and  tee  In- 
tenet  has  been  to  bring  con- 
versation closer  to  the 
condition  of  written  text, 
which  is  subject  to  far  stricter 
legal  conditions. 

In  many  other  areas,  the  in- 
nocent are  being  watched  by 
tee  detectives.  Close-circuit 
security  cameras  mean  that, 
as  well  as  home  movies,  we 
are  now  tee  unpaid  and  un- 
credited co-stars  in  numerous 
shop  and  car  park  movies. 

One  response  to  this  phe- 
nomenon would  be  that  the 
innocent  merely  suffer  rand 
irritation  from  necessary 
measures  to  trap  the  guilty: 
that  police-state  methods  are 
being  employed  to  largely 
beneficial  ends.  But  loss  of 
privacy  does  not  bave  to  In- 
volve a long  lens  at  a prin- 
cess’s bedroom  window  or 
hands  rummaging  through  a 


pop  star’s  rubbish  bin  to  be- 
come a moral  issue.  Elizabeth 
France,  the  Data  Protection 
Registrar,  warned  this  week 
of  the  huge  electronic  biogra- 
phies of  British  Individuals 
being  built  up  by  government 
and  commercial  agencies  be- 
cause of  modem  storage  and 
retrieval  methods.  The  pub- 
lic, she  feels,  is  too  supine 
about  the  level  of  intrusion. 

It  would  be  stupid  to  deny 
that  this  due-strewn  culture 
has  brought  some  benefits, 
and  not  only  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  murder.  Another  of 
this  week's  news  stories,  for 
example,  revealed  that  antl- 
semitlc  propaganda  groups  in 
Germany  have  been  traced 
through  their  use  of  Internet 
websites. 

We  have  not,  though,  folly 
appreciated  the  psychological 
and  social  Impact  of  the  new 
transparency  of  our  lives.  A 
democratic  version  of  the  Or- 
wellian nightmare  is  in  pros- 
pect: the  free  state  with  files 
and  films  on  all  its  citizens. 

Recent  scientific  break- 
throughs have  resulted  in  fo- 
rensic triumphalism:  tec  Idea 
that  it  is  ultimately  impossi- 
ble to  evade  detection,  that  a 
story  can  now  always  be 
worked  out  from  Us  ending. 

In  the  areas  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  industry,  however. 


this  theory  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  invisibility  has  proved 
to  be  something  of  a myth. 
One  year  and  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  on,  TWA  Flight  800 
still  keeps  the  secrets  of  its 
final  moments.  Numerous 
long-time  unsolved  cases  still 
lie  on  tee  police  files,  al- 
though we  are  told  that  tee 
impending  possibility  of  tak- 
ing DNA  from  dead  and  de- 
cayed hair  and  tissue  samples 
will  make  the  majority  of  ho- 
micides soluble. 

Criminals,  though,  enjoy 
the  challenge  of  disguising 
their  trail,  (Like  many  serial 
killers,  Andrew  Cunanan.  tee 
prime  suspect  in  the  Versace 
killing,  seems  to  have  woricad 
hard  at  the  quick,  dean  get- 
away,) It  is  the  innocent  who. 
usually  unknowingly,  cast  u 
over-larger  shadow  on  data- 
bases, on  close-circuit  ou#* 
eras,  in  telephonic  logs. 

There  is  a phrase  tradition* 
ally  used  in  British  life  of 
both  murderers  aid  murder 
victims:  MHe  kept  himself  to 
himself  ” But,  these  days,  tr 
you  use  a telephone  or  a com- 
puter or  go  shopping,  that  tart 
isn't  an  option.  A Freedom  0* 
Information  Act  may  b**® 
been  delayed  by  fte.Gdvern- 
ment.  ton  information  about 
us  aU  is  more  freely  available 
than  ever  before. 
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Busybodies  can  do 
more  harm  than  good 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


similarly  early  stege?  to  be  on  the  sidelines.  the  war.  Yet  none  of  these 

mere  undoubtedly  exists  a Process  takes  over.  The  pre-  stories  is  over.  The  impact  of 

formula  for  dealing  with  dilection  for  phases,  dead-  intervention  on  Cambodia, 
laiiea  states  which  has  been  lines,  and  quantifiable  results  Bosnia,  or  s™w>|*p  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  inadequate,  puts  pressure  on  the  career  hilly  measured.  Even  in  So- 
X^rgoy  but  not  entirely  an  diplomats,  soldiers,  UN  offi-  mafia,  some  good  may  have 
American  formula,  it  consists  cials.  and  retired  politicians  been  achieved-  We  may  wish 
of  a triple  application,  over  a who  take  on  these  thank i<mc  these  things  had  been  done 
very  abort  period  of  tune,  of  tasks  to  declare  *»arh  stage  of  better,  yet  not  conclude  that 
hoops,  elections,  and  money,  the  process  a success.  Other-  they  ought  Dot  to  have  been 
The  troops  are  to  restore  wise  how  could  it  continue?  done  at  all  Strobe  Talbott,  in 
order,  the  elections  to  express  And  how  could  American  a 1994  lecture,  spoke  of  the 
the  will  of  the  people  and  give  commitments,  in  particular,  resolve  to  establish  “new  atti- 


the  war.  Yet  none  of  these 
stories  is  over.  The  impact  of 
intervention  on  Cambodia. 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


troops,  elections,  and  money. 
The  troops  are  to  restore 
order,  the  elections  to  express 
the  will  of  the  people  and  give 
a new  government  legiti- 
macy, and  the  money  to 


Chance 
for  big 
hitters 


w 


me  wm  mine  people  and  give  commitments,  in  particular,  resolve  to  establish  “new  atti- 

a new  government  leglti-  to  pufi  out  by  a certain  date,  tudes,  arrangments,  and 

macy,  and  the  money  to  then  be  honoured?  That  is  structures.  Some  of  these 

nation,  even  a very  powerful  in  wh™  at  thn_  revive  the  economy  and  at  the  why  progress  is  always  un-  then  become  fixtures  on  the 

one,  could  do  for  other  societ-  tlons  in^the'  Ifuhire  former  op-  even,  but  never  so  uneven  as  international  landscape: 

ies,  especially  damaged  and  which,  set  oirttef  iSJLi83?  ^ J0®  to  bring  about  a halt,  and  why  others  evolve;  others  wither 

anarchic  ones.  Since  Somalia,  create  the  ®r  ,The  £onWe  tf.  pf*  elections  are  always  Hawed  away,  still  others  Mow  up  In 

there  has  been  a corttnuS  S^efements>  “ applied  in  but  never  so  flawed  as  to  he  our  faces1'.  It  is  true  that 

debate  between  those  who  countries  £?a?1<iF’  r?present  morG  * declared  invalid.  That  is  why  more  are  blowing  up  in  our 

Hunk  tSSteteTSS*.  u toad  rf  rariralure  western  It  ms  never  a red  pooibili^  fecesftanweevjrerf.  Inan- 

usually  wrong  and  often  leads  is.  for  the  th^-ujffllln^as  that  the  main  elections  In  other  book,  Kennan  quotes 

to  disaster  and  th«^e  who  success,  but  theSSSihiiSS ^ Je^tinically  sophisticated  mil-  Bosnia  would  be  postponed.  Macaulay's  argument  in  the 

think  it  an  obligation  that  bet-  a ftthire  feihnt  rtaiy  force,  m democracy  as  a Bosnians  who  cared  about  Commons  that  “by  exerting 

ter  ofr  and  more  stable  Albania  «a.aud  in  the  power  of  their  country  argued  that  ourselves  to  promote  the  hap- 

countries  ought  to  regularly  recent^ inSS^+j?^?1081  08811  — ***$££?  rffectiv®  pro-  quick  elections  would  only  pin  ess  of  the  society  with 

discharge.  The  roup^lnCimt  epggerat-  cqnsolidate_the  ethnic  chau-  which  we  are  most  nearly 


usually  wrong  and  often  lfrflrtfl 


eonnMLa«.«MI?re  stfbJe  Albania,  the  scene  of  the  most  cash  — than  an  effective  pro- 

d^JS  rw?ent  intTervention-  Is  an  gramme.  Without  exagg^S 

J?  p™1’  111  West  Africa,  ing  that  much,  what  usually 

out  where  regional  interventioai  happens  is  that  the  troops  do 
?>rces  moved  into  Liberia  and  not  stay  lone  enoueh.  the  elec- 


SkS  rarahi tassass 

.“SSS  rf  Power  the  party  which  won 

the  DN-supervised  pi<v-Honc 
2^7  certainly  reinforces  the  case 


gramme.  Without  exaggerat-  consolidate  the  ethnic  chau- 
ing  that  much,  what  usually  vinists.  But  they  were 


Martin  Kettle 


government,  moreover, 
which  notoriously  excludes 
and  bullies  independent 
voices  in  its  own  ranks,  en- 
couraging its  MPs  to  play  the 
role  of  sycophants  rather 
than  scrutineers. 

So  what  role  will  the  select 
committees  play  in  the  New- 
Labour  order?  The  answer 
will  obviously  have  to  await 
events,  but  it  Is  already  dear 
from  their  composition  that 
the  possibility  at  least  exists 
for  them  to  become  heavy 
hitters  on  the  political  field, 
providing  they  take  the 
opportunity. 

Like  so  much  else  in  British 
politics  at  the  moment,  all 

this  depends  on  the  Labour 
Party.  With  so  many  back- 
benchers sitting  around  with 
time  and  ambition  on  their 
hands,  the  natural  temptation 
for  the  Labour  whips  is  to  use 
membership  of  the  select 

committees  as  a consolation 


not  stay  long  enough,  the  elec- 


drowned  out  by  the  election  are  best  acquainted,  we  shall 


connected  and  with  which  we  .....T...  prize  for  distinguished  veter- 


— - --  — i j “**o in.  wav- 1 uuuiuo.  in  Cambodia,  thp 

bierra  Leone,  the  picture  Is  lions  are  held  too  early,  and  cheating  came  afterwards. 


rines  goingashmreinUe  grey  Zr^TaSSS^S^S  w*£ dS£ed  mS 

dawn  of  another  African  W ^sism  Somalia  _was  th^  real  element  in  the  formula  for  invited  into  eroenJnem  sim- 


dawn  of  another  African  day, 
in  Somalia”  Qve  years  ago,  he 
decided  to  keep  his  views  to 


SS^sSed^SnetS 

13%E&£SLSL?**  establishment  of  a sarily  improve  matten^ 


do  more  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  than  by 
busying  ourselves  about  mat- 


ans  who  have  missed  out  on 


invited  into  government  aim- 1 tens  which  we  do  not  under-  Thatcher's  earliest  ministc- 


THE  preposterous  Nor-  ministerial  office,  and  as  an 
man  St  John-Stevas  was  appetiser  for  those  whose 
one  of  Margaret  eves  are  set  on  it. 


ply  because  it  threatened  to  stand  and  cannot  control.  “ 
make  trouble  if  it  was  not  Kerman's  is  a necessary 


stand  and  cannot  control.  “ rial  casualties.  Yet  in  his 

Kerman’s  is  a necessary  brief  period  of  office  as 
voice  of  caution,  just  as  it  was  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 


ous  diplomat  and  scholar 
could  say  would  change  that, 
but  he  recorded  in  his  diary 
that  “1  regard  this  move  as  a 
dreadful  error1”. 

It  was  not  only  that  inter- 
vention without  a serious 


aeV^mamese,  hasbeenen-  thatFJ^a^  SSff SSSS 

+h°Wer'i  cratic  one'  because  the  very  to  the  pressure  for  quick 

2lL  only  halfway  prerequisites  for  a demo-  results.  These  charities  and 
efitetive  government  avail-  cratic  political  system  do  not  other  agencies  are  increas- 

g^BS2J5Sia3pSSP100  ^ exi!Lain^e  tte  P«>Pte  to  ingly  ^prSeurfslTSn- 
the  unprecedented  interven-  question.  Our  action  holds  no  dent  on  dramas  briefly  in  the 

pmmiseofoon^anB^sit-  public  eje  for  ftmd  raising. 


T 


60  many  years  ago  when  it 
HE  inclination  may  be  warned  the  United  States  and 
to  blame  the  society  the  West  that  their  capacity  to 
concerned.  The  am  has-  influence  the  Soviet  Union 
sador  who  many  years  was  limited.  But  it  should  be 


moos  after  1979,  he  be- 
queathed to  later  generations 


eyes  are  set  on  it. 

Nplther  of  these  consider- 
ations is  entirely  absent  from 
the  new  membership  lists, 
hardly  surprisingly,  but  there 
is  n lot  else  represented  there 
besides.  Labour's  1997  Intake 


not  just  a few  bons  mots  about  of  women  have  done  very  well 


ago  In  Cambodia  paused  to 
say  “How  can  1 explain  the 
nothingness  of  these  people?” 


heeded  not  by  avoiding  every 
intervention,  but  by  ensuring 
that  intervention  is  not  de- 


fa  is  leaderene,  but  nl<;o  one 
universally  admired  parlia- 


in  the  share-out.  with  Ruth 
Kelly  on  the  treasury  commit- 


mentary  reform  for  which  he  I tee,  Yvette  Cooper  and  Judy 


still  deserves  to  be  celebrated. 
That  reform  was  his  cre- 


Mnllaber  on  education  and 
employment,  and  Solly  Retu- 


rn Somalia  and  other 
was  predicated  on  a vastly  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  what  a 


iMip 


or  less  unconditionally. 

Nor,  obviously,  is  Cambo- 
dia the  only  disappointment. 


almost  before  ft  began,  just  as  ployment  as  helpers  precisely 
he  wrote  the  script  for  much  the  educated  energetic 


Similarly,  there  are  many  forces  which  created  the  cri- 
who  — wrongly  — blame  Bos-  sis  In  the  first  place  remain 


“new”  committees,  as  some 


fewer  than  four  newly  elected 
Labour  women  (as  well  as 


of  the  cold  war  itself  and  at  a | ^'ung  ^ o^btnM  | 35f£r  I 


MPs  still  reTer  to  them,  was  Julie  Kirkbride  from  the 
probably  oversold  in  those  Tories),  and  under  its  Liberal 


>'  r5  mi 


. m mm. II  i liMiai g ! r 


early  days.  But  they  were  un- 
doubtedly an  important  inno- 
vation, enabling  the  Com- 
mons to  maintain  a more 
consistent  and  focused  scru- 
tiny of  each  government  de- 


Democrat  chairman  Archy 
Kirkwood  seems  set  to  be  one 
of  the  highest-powered. 

Some  committees,  of  which 
social  security  and  treasury 
are  good  examples,  are  likely 


partment  than  would  have  to  play  a very  Intimate  role  In 
been  possible  in  the  Com-  policy  formation,  promoting 


been  possible  in  the  Com- 
mons chamber  or  by  the  work 
of  single-issue  campaigns  or 
individual  backbenchers. 


policy  formation,  promoting 
ideas  and  examining  possibil- 
ities at  one  remove  from  gov- 
ernment but  nevertheless  in 


The  organisational  logic  of  I the  government’s  interest. 


the  Stevas  reforms,  which 
replaced  an  extraordinary  ad 
hoc  collection  of  earlier  com- 
mittees, was  and  is  compel- 
ling. But  the  new  select  com- 
mittees also  acquired  an 
important  civic  purpose  dur- 
ing the  Increasingly  auto- 
cratic Thatcher  years.  They 
may  not  have  been  Plato's 


But  the  committees  are  not 
crammed  with  yes-sayers. 
Chief  whip  Nick  Brown 
seems  to  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  choose  only 
MPs  who  will  speak  from 
their  Millbank  cue  cards.  The 
presence  of  Ken  Livingstone 
on  the  Northern  Ireland  com- 
mittee, Harry  Cohen  on  de- 


Academy,  but  in  those  times  fence,  John  McAlllon  on  Scot- 
of  conviction  politics,  they  be-  land,  Roger  Berry  on  trade  or 


came  a rare  haven  of  indepen- 
dent and  occasionally  scepti- 
cal thought  Less  rhetorical 
less  subservient  and  less  dom- 


Brian  Sedgemore  on  the  trea- 
sury select  committee  may  be 
tokenism,  or  clever  politics, 
or  both,  but  it  is  not  the 


inated  by  party,  the  select  action  of  a whips  office  that  is 
committees  became  one  of  the  ruthlessly  reserving  all  the 
few  places  within  the  parlia-  places  for  the  goody-goodies 
mentary  process  where  alter-  who  abound  on  the  Labour 


The  agony  and 
the  ecstasy 


i227E22? 


native  policies  could  be  ratio-  benches. 

nally  promoted  and  ministers  

could  be  genuinely  cross-  MHHE  1997  select  commit- 
examined.  ■ tees  will  not  be  like 

The  committees  became  ■ their  predecessors, 
even  more  important  when,  Labour’s  majority  greatly 
reflecting  the  closer  arithme-  reduces  the  scope  for  all-party 
tic  of  the  1992  parliament,  initiatives,  though  John 
their  membership  became  Glimmer's  expected  appoint- 
more  finely  balanced,  often  ment  as  chairman  of  the  new 
with  a Conservative  majority  environmental  audit  commit- 
of  just  one.  Such  conditions  tee  will  be  an  Important 
. _ , were  perfect  for  any  Tory  MP  exception, 

ered  the  appeal  of  Dionysus.  I doing  is  merely  ironic,  then  who  dared  to  take  an  indepen-  But  the  potential  for  the 
Extreme  self-expression,  en-  the  arts  centres  must  decide  dent  position,  and  a handful  select  committees  to  scruti- 


couraged  into  ecstatic  states 
by  new  classes  of  designer 


where  they  stand. 

Fifth,  diversity  versus  ho- 


did  so. 

Now,  though,  the  political 


nise  and  constrain  a poten- 
tially over-mighty  govem- 


drugs.  is  an  increasingly  ac-  mogenisation.  Are  we  content  world  has  been  turned  upside  ment  remains  undiminlshed. 
cqpted  — or  at  least  unchal-  with  a world  made  safe  for  down.  For  the  first  time  since  If  the  party  conference  Is  to 


lenged  — form  of  leisure  actrv- 1 Mcfood  and  Waltculture  and 


committees  were  I be  reduced  to  a cheer-leading 


Imagine  a world  without  arts,  a 
world  of  Mcfood,  Waltculture 
and  Rupertnews.  John  Tusa 
fears  such  a nightmare  could 
soon  be  upon  us  - unless  we 
stand  up  to  the  tide  of 
globalisation  with  its 
totalitarianism  of  taste 


permitted;  where  what  canned  I in  their  rightful  piwc*»,  the 


deliver  a forecast  outcome  Is  questions  we  as  organisers  of  interactions  that  make  up  true  freedom  and  choice?  Or  will 


ity.  Mind  and  thought  are  Rupertnews  and  Tedvision?  reformed  we  have  a Labour  rally,  and  if  question-time 
deliberately  abandoned  in  a Win  we  lie  down  meekly  be-  government,  and  one  whose  remains  as  unctuous  as  it  has 
regular,  systematic  indul-  fore  the  high  priests  of  global-  huge  majority  in  the  chamber  been  so  far,  then  these  com- 
gmice  in  non-cerebral  activi-  lsatlon  who  create  a new  is  also  reflected  in  the  compo-  mittees  could  be  one  of  the 
ties.  An  alleged  instinct  for  totalitarianism  of  taste,  si  tion  of  the  committees.  Most  few  remining  effective  ways 
togetherness  is  pursued  and  thought,  experience  and  views  will  now  have  seven  Labour  of  holding  the  Labour  govem- 
delivered  in  an  atmosphere  of  4using  selPserving  economic  MPs.  three  Tories  and  one  ment  to  account  Watch  out 
chemically  induced,  physical  arguments  decked  out  in  the  Liberal  Democrat  This  is  a for  them, 
ecstasy.  The  precious  human  pseudo-democratic  clothing  of 


not  even  undertaken;  where  arts  centres  must  answer  in 
what  does  not  belong  to  an  the  next  century  are  legion, 
will  be  allowed  to  none.  That  First  continuity  versus  nov- 


community  are  swept  aside  in  arts  centres  speak  out  for  the 
a beguiling  chemical  buzz  of  local  the  particular,  the  lndi- 


niusion. 


is  the  agony. 


dty,  second,  Apollo  versus  Di- 


vidual, the  differentiated. 


We  have  lost  a vocabulary  onysus;  third,  memory  versus 
and  an  area  of  permitted  pub-  sensation;  fourth,  cariosity 
lie  discourse  where  values  are  versus  reassurance;  fiflh,  dl- 
valued  rather  than  costed;  versify  versus 

where  inspiration  is  regarded  homogenisation, 
as  heaven  sent  rather  than  an  First  continuity  versus  nov- 


Tbe  Apollonian  qualities  — while  rejecting  the  formulaic 
rational  reflective,  cool  in-  that  Is  the  trademark  of  the 
quiring,  reserved,  dispassion-  global  endeavour?  The  bo- 
ate  — are  in  much  more  Llm-  mogenlsed  global  culture 
ited  supply.  Acknowledging  snuffs  out  species  of  artistic 
the  fact  that  all  art  involves  a endeavour  as  surely  as  global 


as  heaven  sent  rather  than  an  First,  continuity  versus  nov-  .constant  interplay  between  enterprise  threatens  the  bio- 
unacceptahle  risk.  Instead,  we  elty.  Novelty  is  the  pursuit  of  the  two  spirits,  the  arts  even  diversity  of  natural  species. 


HAVE  a dream.  Of  a 
world  without  arte  — 


the  business  plan  from  being  ! pigeon-holed  as  a personal  6b- 


and  therefore  without  ftilfiUed.  Not  only  will  artistic  session  rather  than  recog- 


have  a materialistic  debate  fits  new,  the  strange,  the  curi-  at  their  most  uninhibited  fall 
where  the  immaterial  is  dls-  ous,  with  little  or  no  reference  squarely  into  the  Apollonian 
missed  as  pretentious  rather  to  and  sometimes  a total  rejec-  world.  Here  an  underlying  be- 
than  welcomed  as  essential;  tion  of  the  past  No  tradition  lief  in  qualities  other  than 
be  excluded  because  they  stop  | where  art  for  art's  sake  is  of  the  arts  — at  least  in  the  instant  constant  and  unre- 

p igeon -holed  as  a personal  6b-  western  world  — has  been  fleeting  self  gratification  takes 


western  world  — has  been 
able  to  survive  without  taking 


T 


HESE  are  the  kind 
of  questions  that 
underlie  all  of  our 
activities  in  the 
future.  How  we 


precedence.  Where  will  arts  answer  them  will  vary  from 


arts  centres.  It  will  occur  activity  be  undermined,  so  nised  as  a vital  social  ingredi-  forward  what  has  been  centres  place  themselves  be-  individual  to  individual.  The 


'■  in  the  next  century, 
probably  within  a few  years  of 


will  the!  taking  of  risk. 

Third,  the  funding  of  arts 


ent;  where  the  public  good  is  achieved  and  developing  It  in  tween  these  two  poles?  Or  will  answers  will  turn  on  such 
dismissed  as  a chimera  so  new  and  untried  directions,  arts  centres  feel  that  unless  questions  as  what  are  the  arts 


te  storting.  Do  not  worry  activities  will  be  determined  long  as  11  cannot  be  quantified  To  date,  most  arts  organisa-  they  offer  some  of  the  atmo-  about?  Why  do  we  bother  with 

about  how  to  run  them,  to  by  quotas  — regional  quotas,  on  a balance  sheet  ttons  have  kept  a balance  be-  sphere  of  dubbing,  they  will  them?  Why  do  millions  of 

nmeramme  +>>°™  to  market  educational  quotas,  ethnic  But  there  wifi,  of  course,  be  tween  the  performance  and  be  rejected?  viewers,  fasteners  and  audi- 

■ riyfc1™"**  ...  , - ...  j:uLnu ..  Olrnln  „r  1. a.  miintanonnA  rtf  ftia  erroilf  Thirri  mamnnr  mrene  can.  Anra  mPRlhPra  Pnpaim  in  thnn 


tions  have  kept  a balance  be- 1 sphere  of  dubbing,  they  will  them?  Why  do  millions  of 


But  there  wifi,  of  course,  he  tween  the  performance  and  be  rejected? 


than,  to  publicise  them.  Do  quotas,  disability  quotas,  in-  ecstasy.  Plenty  of  that  tame-  maintenance  of  the  great 
not  fret  about  audiences  (or  te rest-group  quotas.  Anyone  diate.  constant  diversionary,  canon  of  western  art  works 

V n.  - i 1 Ir.  kn  mim-ta Iniwo  in  annnimnitfna  nnrl  flip  rinvwc  of  PSts>TTf3!jW 


viewers,  listeners  and  audi- 


Third.  memory  versus  sen-  ence  members  engagp  in  them 
satlon.  Will  arts  centres  cany  at  all?  We  all  have  our  private 


./  ABBEY  NATIONAL 

CHANGE  OF 
INTEREST  RATES 


THE  FOLLOWING  RATES  WILL  APPLY  AS 
SHOWN  FROM  23rd  JULY  1997.  ALL  OTHER  SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  UNDER  REVIEW 
AND  FURTHER  DETAILS  WILL  FOLLOW  SHORTLY. 

BONUS  POSTAL  ACCOUNT 

Rales  applicable  from  2 )rd  July  1997 

New  Equivjj.-ni  New  Qitarurlv 
Anmul  Inlcmt  Intern* 


Mfhor  rustomers).  Do  not  who  rJaftns  to  be  excluded  entertaining,  in  ever-growing  and  the  process  of  extending  in  themselves  a sense  of  the  definition  and  perhaps  we 

anraish  about  promoting  from  the  range  of  activities  numbers,  in  ever-growing  that  tradition.  A sense  or  his-  past  rather  than  a mere  Indul-  should  make  them  rather 

’ Se  rfanre  or  concerts  (or  mounted  by  an  arts  centre  will  forms,  on  ever-growing  tory  and  the  historical  genoe  in  the  present,  deliber-  more  public.  We  must  reclaim 

r-Sw  Do  not  ago-  be  listened  to  more  than  those  occasions.  achievement  is  perfectly  com-  ately  retaining  awareness  of  public  discourse  of  the  arts 

resooiise  who  are  satisfied  with  them.  Now,  I exaggerate,  of  course,  pafible  wiih  innovation.  tradition  rather  than  a mono-  from  the  managers  and  enn- 

rlurfomer  Unless  provision  and  satis&o-  but  only  to  a degree.  But  I am  chrome  existence  in  the  every-  sultanis  How  would  I do  it? 

Son  are  demonstrated  as  also  deadly  serious,  and  so  m what  is  under  day?  Arts  centres  are  not  just  Something  like  this. 

to^^”meet  being  universal  they  wifi  be  should  we  an  be,  about  the  increasing  threat  places  where  a nod  to  the^st  Art  is  about  searching  and 

■ mrfonT^cT  i^ica tors,  deSed  to  be  Inadequate.  dangers  that  exist- in  a public  WW  is  the  devotion  to,  is  an  infrinsic  and  ^senttel  sometimes  finding;  it  defines 

Fourth,  the  arte  — like  edu-  debate  where  we  have  to  de-  W respect  for,  and  part  of  the  work  of  theprra-  pain  and  sorrow  and  some- 

OT  measure  outcome  m t K„  nmmnfa  nurHPtr  niTT-  teach Ine  at  the  ffllfL  but  whtJTP  a knowledge  of  times  fUfhUK  fllPtn-  ie  ahnnt  i 


for  rather  customer  satisEao-  Unless  provision  and  satisfec-  but  only  to  a degree.  But  I am 
tionl  Do  mrt  worry  about  how  tion  are  demonstrated  as  also  deadly  serious,  and  so 
2S‘JSI ^CStiSTmeet  being  univereal  they  will  be  shmM  we  anj be,  about  foe 
„Smiwe  indicators,  deemed  to  be  inadequate.  dangers  that  exlst  in  a public 

Fourth,  the  arte  - fita.edu-  debate  where  we. have,  to  _de- 


Y 


i innovation.  tradition  rather  than  a mono-  from  the  managers  and  con- 

chrome  existence  in  the  every-  sultants.  How  would  I do  it? 
ET  what  is  under  day?  Arts  centres  are  not  just  Something  like  thi^ 


respect  for,  and  

cation -wm  have  to  be  Tele-  fend,  promote  and  justify  our  m teaching  of  the  rat.  but  where  a knowledge  of  times  sotteas  them;  it  is  about 
:,p  aTTSSi  i2 hteZ  vant”  Unless  their  utility  and  activities.  It  is  not  that  any  of  centuries  of  artistic  achieve-  what  has  been  done  m the  past  exploring  confusion  and  defin- 

^iwt«isLArtwuioeo«»-  comprehensibility  us  want  to  buck  lie  currently  ment  which  underpin  all  inn£>-  is  an  essential  and  precious  ing  disorder,  it  is  about  sbar- 

^lete.  So  will  arts  centres.  broad  nubile  is  danon-  predominant  managerial  cul-  vattve  art  forms.  The  past  is  building  block  In  the  creation  ing  the  private  and  listening 

IWn  iw  various  reasons  ro  me  uiuau  ~~r~rr , L ..i..  i.  =_  , r 


increasing  threat  places  where  a nod  to  the  past  Art  is  about  searching  and 
is  the  devotion  to,  | is  an  intrinsic  and  essential  sometimes  finding;  it  defines 
part  of  the  work  of  the  pres-  pain  and  sorrow  and  some- 


Crou°a 

Nm". 

CrtMlDa 

Not  ra 

Rate  pj 

Ratrpa 

Rau<  pa 

Ran- pi 

IIOO.UOO  plus 

7,55 

S.04 

7.43 

5.94 

i 50,000  up  to  IW.999 

7.4S 

5.96 

7.33 

5.86 

C25,OtK>up  lot+S.W 

7.35 

5.S» 

7.24 

5.79 

110,000  upiot’4,H9?» 

7.25 

5.80 

7.14 

5.71 

12,000  up  lu  19,999 

7.05 

5.64 

6.95 

5.56 

iiJS*  ***  «2»"5?3  strataGthen  ^thTtimeTspace  tore- we  do  not  Itls  not  that  regarded  as  just  that  - the 
Ffor  tetog  sud1  a view.  Afl  ^ fS^nS^ent  on  them^SSS  it  is  difficult  to  learo  - it  past,  so  dffrerent  from  pr^ent- 


them. relate  to  theories,  prao- 
tices  and  principles  that  exist 
[ today  and  will  gain  ground 
am!  strength  over  the  years. 


Ns^nupctio&ed  (»■  eliminated,  isn't  We  in  the  arts  above  all  day  sensibilities,  experience,  ance.  Arte  centres  should  face  priceless;  it  is  based  in  the 

vwSwTrteoreBnisatianswiH  have  a pressing  need  and  obli-  and  outlook  that  it  seems  ir-  the  feet  that  much  of  the  best  past  but  reaches  for  the 

demonstrate  their  Ration  to  use  the  little  money  relevant  to  modern-day  behav-  that  they  offer  will  challenge,  future;  it  is  free  to  anybody 

vaiuo  MBainst  other  possible  we  have  as  well  as  we  can.  But  lour  and  understanding.  The  extend  understanding,  and  be  but  may  not  be  used  by  every- 


of  art  today. 

fourth,  curiosity  or  reassur- 


to  silence;  it  is  lasting  but  not 
immediate;  it  Is  valuable  but 


IN VESTOR  90  ACCOUNT 

Ratm  applicable  from  2 3rd  Juh1  ] 997 

Nr«  EquiuJcnl  New  Qurtclli 
Annual  Inlcmt  Inlcmt 

Rain  Ram 


Nc»  Mundilv 
Annual  Inlcmt  Inlcmt  Intern* 

Ram  Rate  Rates 

Cran’t  Net?*  Cnw*^  Net “i  Cmn'i  \ct 
Rate  pa  Rale  pa  Rair  pa  Rw  pa  Rate  pa  Rate  pa 


ann  smngtn  omue  u _ ^^^a.  ntkpr  possible  we  have  as  well  as  wb  can.  I 

-■  %as  foe  arte  under  deroted  managerialism  should  be 


wugc  ui  AH  rtttier  activiues,  Ot  rnumij  kOUKl  limit  a miwi  “ — — - — _ — “J  — 

sense  of  social  and  financial  ^settauyon  oujw  «-  of  stone;  a system  erf  analysis  Idea  of  critical  comparison  whelming  wish  to  reassure,  makes  connections  across 

exclusiveness  — will  grow.  the,OTS  wm  sm*uu«  ^ t>13m  a ^ and  deflects  It  when  ifs  of-  when  so  much  that  Is  trivial  is  them.  Art  Is  all  the  things  that 

The  more  elitist  they  are  weight  c every  problem.  If  applied  with-  fered  with  the  constant  de-  excused  or  justified  ot  the  the  rest  of  life  is  not  I cannot 


wholly  new  is  Immediate,  sen-  driven  by  innovation  and  curl-  body;  it  is  universal  though  it 
rational  value-free,  imencum-  osity.  But  will  they?  When  so  may  be  attacked  as  exclusive: 
bored  by  comparison.  Indeed,  much  of  contemporary  mass  it  Is  diverse  and  not  homoge- 
it  rejects  the  validity  of  any  culture  is  driven  by  an  over-  nised;  it  resists  categories  and 
Idea  of  critical  comparison  whelming  wish  to  reassure,  makes  connections  across 
and  it  when  ifs  of*  when  so  much  that  Is  trivial  is  them.  Art  is  all  the  things  that 


£200.(110  plus 

7.05 

5.64 

6.87 

5.50 

6.83 

S.+6 

£100,000  up  to  £199.999 

6.80 

5.44 

6.63 

5.30 

6.60 

5.28 

£50.000  up  in  £99,999 

6.40 

5.12 

6.25 

5.00 

6.22 

4.9S 

£25,000  up  la  £+9.999 

6.15 

4.92 

6.01 

4.8? 

5.98 

+.78 

£10,000  up  U.  £24,999 

5.90 

4.72 

5.77 

4.62 

5. 75 

4.60 

£5,000  up  1019,999 

5.20 

4.t6 

5.10 

4.08 

5.08 

4.06 

£2,000  up  u £4,999 

4.90 

3.92 

4.81 

3.85 

4.79 

3.83 

accused  of  being  — no  matter 
^SJriy  - the  more  diffl- 
culi  it  wih  be  to  justify  spend- 
ing government  money,  the 
taxpayers’  money,  on  them. 

Second,  market  testing  and 
consumer  research  will  attde 
and  undermine  artistic  judg- 
ment Targets  wiH  be  set  for 
attendances  at  arts  events. 
Research  will  establish  what 
scat  of  events  wffl  meet  those 
targets.  Events  that  dearly 

win  not  meet  those  targets  wm 


ure  to  maximise  the  use 
scarce  resources. 


out  discrimination,  it  threat-  fence  that  it  is  Intended  grounds  that  “it  is  all  a bit  of  a 

ens  to  swamp  the  very  activity  ironically.  giggle",  or  wriggjes  away  from 

that  it  is.  overtly,  intended  to  Second,  Apollo  versus  Dio-  criticism  because  what  ifs 


ami  centres  ens  to  swamp  the  very  activity  ironically. 

Sp  St^Sav  in  a tide  of  that  it  is,  overfly,  intended  to  Second,  Apollo  versus  Dio- 
J*b  *,!!Li£.mdfidwifh  support  It  is  the  servant  not  nysus.  In  1968,  tta  musical 
Indifference fXMnP°.u"_  ... mflCtpr.  it  is  a necessary  Hair  declared  the  dawning  of 


conceive  of  a century,  a de- 
cade, a year,  a minute  without 
it  Surely,  neither  can  you. 


1 toe  the  master.  It  is  a necessary  Hair  dedared  the  da wning  of 

actuai  V^.  f?ni?rent  part  of  our  fives  but  it  1s  not  anewage  — theage  of  Aquar- 

inexorable pr^urerfcin^  g^Gdent  In  itself  to  make  a ins,  d feelings,  non-ration^- 
ways  of  thtoWng; .They  sraim  or  to  allow  ity,  of  instinct  freedom  from 

naked  and  ■ be  SSt  art  to  be  created.  Even  restraint  or  inhibition, 
a world  where  wtat  ran^^e  gram  assumption  is  ac-  Today,  we  can  redefine  that 
measured b:not S^dTonce  mSSerialism  trend  through  the  mythology 
what  cannot  be  predicted  wfli  eqm . high  of  the  Classics  rather  than  as- 


measured^Il2lSdteted^  Spted,  once  managerialism  trend  through  the  mytodogy 
what  cannot  be  predirted  wm  high  of  the  Classics  rather  than  as- 

priests , of  the  doctrine,  areptrt  I troiogy.  Society  has  redlsoov- 


THIS  WEEK’S  Mcaytet,  John  Tim,  i>  maragbiB 
t&rector  of  tb»  Barbican  Arts  Cmrtr*  and!  was 
man*Btn8  tractor  of  th*  BBC  WorW  Service  Hv 
has  praMfitad  NewsnMRi  The  World  ToiJyht 
and  th«  One  O’vfoek  N*w*-  Ms  tooolcs  tnctmia  A 
Word  In  Your  Ejv^IBSZ)  and  Comrvrwtions  Witt* 

■Tl»  World  (f  WO}.  ThS*  Ib  ■ sfaortMMd 

version  of  ■ speech  he  saw  at  tho  oontre 


Interest  on  die  Boons  Pocul  Anroant  th  pnd  qlurlrrli  ind  t|u*  rrfn  quoi^l  lndiil4c  4 hoain 

of  3 00*.  fiwi  p.a.  rl.Wi  n«  pa.)  *hu±  nui  tic  pud  quannft  If  crrlaia  rundukuu  irr 
fori.  VuU  mat  be  able  la  regklir  with  iu  to  rpenir  tnlrml  gro»;  nthrraur  II  *111  ho  panl 
ad  of  ttwiH  lax  al  tho  prounbod  bio.  Not  Intorou  nm  no  ibntn  la  tv  d drtimal  pLun 


NATIONAL* 


Tn  amtl  n in  iiuprooing  oar  Mnl«  ac  mar  record  or  monitor  tclcphuar  cilia. 
Abbe.  K'aUunal  anj  tkr  Umbrella  Conplr  ajmbol  HI  Iradrnurka  of  Alibri  NjIohuI  pU, 

AHm  Honor,  Baker  Srrcrt.  London  NW|  oXL.  0171  613  4000. 
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10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


The  Ou*rtS«n Saturday JdJySS  £997 


A Christian  thrown  to  three 


iReputations 


Richard  Eyre 
believes  in 
business  with 
morals.  Will 
I TV  make  his 
halo  slip,  asks 
Maggie  Brown 


IT  has  been  a good  week  ; 
for  Richard  Byre,  the  me- 
dia's man  of  God-  The 
highly-rated  executive  — 
the  only  one  ever  to  own 
up  to  being  a born-again 
Christian  and  consciously  try 
to  practice  his  values  in  a 
media  group  board  room  — is  , 
about  to  quit  Capital  Radio  I 
for  the  infinitely  more  treach- : 
erous  waters  of  ITV.  And  he  1 
is  leaving  one  branch  of  the  i 
media  for  another  — more 
wealthy  but  dazed  and  con- 
fused — on  an  all-  important 
high  note.  Proof  perhaps  that 
prayers  are  answered? 

On  Thursday  morning, 
Gyre,  43,  was  told  that  a cru- 
cial step  in  Capital’s  develop- . 
ment  as  Britain’s  senior,  key 
commercial  radio  operator 
had  been  approved  in  princi- 
ple. The  Radio  Authority  reg- 
ulator is  to  allow  it  to  take 
over  Richard  Branson’s  Vir- 
gin Radio,  which  operates 
both  the  undistinguished 
national  AM  rock  channel 
and  a hugely  coveted  London- 
wide Virgin  FM  frequency. 

Capital  can  now  apply  its 
long  experience,  going  back 
to  1974,  to  a national  station. 
But  the  deal  also  gives  the 
quoted  company  its  third  met- 
ropolitan station  alongside  I 
Capital  PM  and  Capital  Gold, 
subject  to  OFT  scrutiny.  ! 

It  puts  a seal  on  one  of  | 
Eyre's  key  strategies,  to , 
remain  dominant  in  London, 
with  a combined  audience 
share  restored  to  Just  over  25 
per  cent,  compared  with  the 
27  per  cent  it  had  before  the  30 
London  licences  — while  ex- 
panding through  regional 
stations.  Richard  Branson 
will  join  the  Capital  hoard. 

Earlier  this  week  Eyre  was 
sipping  wine  at  a low-key . 
parly  to  meet  his  new  staR;  at 
the  ITV  Network  Centre 
which  he  formally  Joins  at  the 
end  of  September. 

Hie  is  an  articulate,  confi- 
dent man,  moulded  by  Rings 
College,  Wimbledon,  and 
Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
Christian.  He  is  a good  talker 
and  listener:  formed  for  and 
by  the  communications  era. 


As  always  be  made  a good 
impression.  “He  was  just  very 
courteous  and  pleasant,”  said 
one  jittery  executive.  Even 
the  lowliest  of  employees 
likes  working  for  Eyre.  A for- 
mer subordinate  in  an  adver- 
tising agency  described  him 
as:  “very,  very  well  liked” 
and  “in  some  ways  a gentle 
soul".  He  added:  "We  used  to 
say:  ‘Richard  asked  me  to  do 
this1,  and  we  would  do  it  at 
once.  There  are  bosses  who  ( 
are  complete  shits.  They 
should  taka  notice  of  his  tac- 
tics.” 

His  new  kingdom,  the  ITV 
Network  Centre  in  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  is  at  first  impression 

imrilgfingniBlhPfl.  But  this  is 
the  nerve  centre  where  ITVs 
mainstream  programmes 
costing  around  £541  million  a 
year  are  commissioned  and 
scheduled,  through  a messy 
process  involving  an  assem- 
bly of  company  executives 
gathered  onto  a broadcast 
board.  It  lacks  the  simplicity 
of  Channel  4,  and  even  its 
newly  fired-up  rival,  BBCL 


THERE  remains  a 
massive  split  be- 
tween the  London 
weekday  and  week- 
end operators. 
Anxiety  is  deepen- 
ing over  audience  share, 
down  to  34  per  cent  from 
39  per  cent  in  five  years, 
while  daytime  audiences  are 
melting  foster.  And  its  adver- 
tising paymasters  are  up  in 
arms,  desperate  for  rivals 
such  as  Channel  5 to  succeed. 
ITV  may  be  in  decline,  hut  it 
takes  72  per  cent  of  TV  adver- 
tising income. 

It  is  an  Interesting  reflec- 
tion on  the  state  of  ITV  that 
Eyre’s  appointment  is  being 
widely  welcomed,'  partly  be- 
cause he  has  not  worked  in 
ITV:  before  Capital  he  built  a 
powerful  media  department 
at  advertising  agency  Bartle 
Bogle  Hegarty  and  learned 
the  marketing  trade  at  Ben- 
ton Bowles,  planning  cam- 
paigns for  the  likes  of  Camay 
soap. 

So  he  is  seen  as  Independent  i 
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The  am  personal  TV  Hak  im 
has  Is  with.  Nigel  wahasley, 
chairman  of  Carlton  Televi- 
sion. Walmsley  handed  over 
Capital  to  Eyre  in  199JL,  and 
was  on  the  three-man  com- 
mittee which  selected  Eyre 
without  the  aid  of 
headhunters. 


i « m WALMSLEY 
l rn  n # W s:  “He 
' • m m m h»*  integ- 

1#  If  rlty- 

m#  Iff  . won’t  slip 

V V into  any* 
one's  camp.”  But  he  adds  that 


of  the  great  power  blocks 
which  control  the  network’s 
fixture,  but  he  must  override 
them  if  the  channel  is  ever  to 
punch  the  weight  its  total 
£800  million  spend  deserves. 
ITV  is  richly  resourced  but 
poorly  run,  proof  that  big 
budgets  do  not  guarantee  cre- 
ative success. 

Three  big  baronies  domi- 
nate England  and  Wales: 
Gerry  Robinson’s  Grana- 
da/LWT,  shortly  to  subsume 
Yorkshire  Tynes  Tees  Televi- 
sion; Michael  Green’s  Carl- 
ton/  Central/  Anglia;  and  Lord 
(dive)  HoHick’s  United  News 
& Media’s  Meridian/Ang- , 
lia/ETV.  Scottish  and  Ulster  . 
are  going  their  own  way. 

Eyre  raid:  “I  don't  have  any 
allegiances  ■ within  the  sys- 
tem. I don’t  know  one  group 
or  the  other.  That  gives  me 
some  level  of  objectivity."  It 
is  here  that  his  aura  of  God- 
fearing integrity  may  prove 
Invaluable.  i 


CAPITAL  RADIO 
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But  he  is  also  seen  as  some- 
one who  understands  the  con- 
cerns of  big  advertisers  such 
as  Proctor  & Gamble,  whose 
panic  over  rising  costs  has  led 
them  to  demand  ITV  combat 
failing  audiences  by  increas- 
ing the  commercial  breaks 
from  seven  to  nine  minutes 
an  hour.  ,: 

"I  rather  like  something'; 
which  presents  itself  as  an  in- 
tractable problem.  You  enter 
the  maze  and  try  to  puzzle  a 
way  out,”  comments  Eyre, 
who  asked  to  write  his  job 
specification. 

ITV  sprang  from  regional , 


roots,  but  the  1990  Broadcast- 
ing Act  required  its  central 
programme  and  scheduling 
arm  to  be  technically  inde- 
pendent, to  ensure  foir  access 
for  smaller  companies  and  in- 
dependent producers.  This 
status  is  policed  by  the  Office 
of  Fair  Trading  and  Indepen- 
dent Television  Commission. 

When  It  was  rat  op,  Gra- 
nada provided  a senior  execu- 
tive, Andrew  Quinn,  to  guide 
the  Network  Centre,  and  the 
related  constitutional  body, 
the  ITV  Association,  into  full 
operation.  But  when  Quinn 
retired  in  1995.  its  director  of 


programmes,  Marcus  Plan  tin, 
was  left  to  run  it  He  concen- 
trated on  the  peak  evening 
schedule,  where  the  bulk  of 
advertising  income  derives. 

Eyre  is  expected  to  propose 
a complete  restructuring  of 
the  way  ITV  is  run.  His  abili- 
ties wfll  all  be  tested  to  the 
hilt. 

He  has  to  appointa  new  . di- 
rector of  programmes,  a di- 
rector of  marketing  and  a 
commercial  director.  This  im- 
plies a big  build  up  in  the  cen- 
trally directed  -promotion  of 
ITV  as  a brand,  on  air,  and  in 
the  boardrooms  of  the  big 


consumer  product  companies. 
In  the  past  year,  MAC  Saatchl 
have  beat  loading  the  ITV 
campaign:  “Not  a huge  suc- 
cess,” says  one  senior  ITV 
executive. 

Eyre  spends  his  weekends 
with  his  wife  and  children  in 
South  Croydon,  worshipping 
with  evangelical  friends.  He 
has  not  been  fingered  as  part 
of  the  new  Labour  champagne 
socialist  group,  though  he 
| could  operate  well  in  that  mi- 
j lieu.  Capital  has  certainly 
j benefited  from  years  of  lobby- 
ing, culminating  In  the  1996 
Broadcasting  Act,  which 
relaxed  radio  licence  rules; 
making  the  Virgin  deal  poss- 
ible. The  ITV  system  is  about 
to  plunge  into  a round  c£ 
licence  renegotiation,  which 
could  harmonise  regional  opt- 
outs  and  meld  the  franchises. 

He  holidays  at  wholesome 
Polzeath  in  North  Cornwall, 
where  he  has  yet  to  ftjDy  mas- 
ter the  art  of  surfing. 


ih  Britain  having  to  compete. 
It  never  started  out  dominant.  - 
but  survived  die  school  of 
bard  knocks.  I think  that  is  a 
healthy  conditioning  environ- 
ment. You  bring  your  compet- 
itive instincts  with  you  whan 
you  move  info  TV.  You  haves 
feel  for  promoting  the  me- 
dium, sailing  it  Until  vary 
recently  ITV  airtime  sold  It- 
self Richard  will  focus  on  our 
audience  share.” 

When  Eyre  joined  Capital 
In  1991.  the  first  senior  adver- 
tising executive  to  move 
across  just  as  radio  began  its 
huge  expansion,  it  was  going 
through  two  terrible  reces- 
sionary years. 

He  played  a keyrole  in  set- 
ting up  and  encouraging  the 
Radio  Advertising  Bureau 
(RAB)  which  attempted-  "to 
give  a fragmented  sector  one 
voice. 

But  it  also  quoad  suhUul- 
nally  the  message  that  here 
was  a cohesive  medium  you 
could  not  ignore.  What  was 
good  for  Capital  Radio,  was 
good  for  everyone.  Paul 
Brown,  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Radio  Companies  Associ- 
ation says:  “Richard  has  got 
huge  ambassadorial  skills 
and  worked  very  hard  for  the 
Industry,  not  Just  for 
Capital.” 

The  question  now  is 
whether  he  can  carry  it  off.  or 
whether  he  will  beaten  by 
the  three  lions  of  ITV- 
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State  of 
the  art 
in  sand 
and 
gravel 

THE  ship  (right)  tied  up  at 
the  bottom  of  a road  in 

Devon  represents  the  state 
of  the  art  In  dredging. 

The  City  of  Chichester 
will,  with  sister  ship  the 
City  of  CardifE,  lift  the  same 
tonnage  of  sand  and  gravel 
as  four  vessels  they  are 
replacing  in  United  Marine 
Dredging’s  fleet  at  a cost  of 
£19  million. 

The  vessel  was  named 
yesterday  at  Appledore 
Shipbuilders  near  Bideford 
by  Lady  Banham,  wife  of 
Taxman  chairman  Six  John 
Banham.  TJMD  is  a Joint 
venture  between  Tarmac 
and  Pioneer  Concrete 
Holdings. 

Duncan  Bratt,  chairman 
of  Chichester-based  TJMD, 
said:  '“These  new  ships  are 
highly  sophisticated  and 
combined  with  the 
technical  support  we 
provide  on  shore,  we  are 
able  to  dredge  the  seabed  in 

an  enviromnentally-seiifii- 
tiveway." 

The  11-knot  ships, 
powered  by  two  diesel 
engines  and  with  a cargo 
capacity  of  2^00  tonnes,  can 
dredge  to  depths  of  35 
metres.  They  will  operate 
off  the  South  coast. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  TIM  CUFF 
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OFT  threatens  loan  sharks 


Richard  Milos 

Borrowers  with 
poor  credit  records 
are  being  subjected 
to  "deceitM  and 
oppressive"  selling 
practices  by  back-street  bro- 
kers and  lenders,  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  warned  yester- 
day in  a crackdown  on  the 
£500  mHUan-a-year  market 
John  Bridgeman,  Director- 
General  of  Fair  Trading, 
threatened  to  remove  the 
credit  licences  of  brokers  and 
lenders  who  continued  to  Im- 
pose dual  prices  on  borrowers 


and  demand  excessive  penal- 
ties if  they  sought  to  redeem 
loans  or  mortgages  early. 

Delivering  his  second 
major  report  on  consumer  fi- 
nance this  week  — on  Tues- 
day Mr  Bridgeman  attacked 
the  pensions  industry  — he 
said  lenders  and  brokers 
must  comply  with  new  guide- 
lines by  September.  He  has 
received  more  than  100  com- 
plaints from  borrowers 
locked  into  loans  at  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  Interest 

He  said:  “The  guidelines 
highlight  some  OF  the  main 
practices  which  I consider  to 
be  deceitfnl  or  oppressive,  or 


otherwise  unfair  or  improper 
— whether  unlawful  or  not  — 
and  which  if  continued  will 
lead  me  to  take  regulatory 
action  against  those  involved." 

Among  the  abuses  identi- 
fied by  tiie  OFT  is  the  charg- 
ing of  dual  interest  rates.  A 
borrower  Is  offered  a mort- 
gage or  loan  at  a high  but 
reasonable  rate,  then  charged 
a higher  interest  rate  If  they 
are  late  with  payments. 

Yet  most  borrowers  axe 
locked  Into  the  loan  by  high 
penalties,  the  second  dubious 
practice  uncovered  by  the 
OFT.  Often  the  redemption 
penalty  is  more  than  10  per 


cent  of  the  original  loan,  com- 
pared to  a few  months*  inter- 
est on  a mortgage  from  a tra- 
ditional high-street  lender. 

Many  borrowers  with  poor 
credit  records  are  forced  to 
accept  the  terms  dictated  by 
back-street  brokers  or  lenders 
because  building  societies 
and  hank*  deem  them  high- 
risk.  This  is  known  as  the 
non-status  market 

Biggest  by  tor  of  tire  ram- 
status  lenders  Is  the  contro- 
versial City  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration, the  ofikhoot  of  a US 
finance  house,  which  lent 
£281  million  last  year  and  has 
33,000  customers-  A group  of 


CMC  customers  is  threaten- 
ing a moZti-miZlion-potmd 
legal  action  against  the  firm 
for  compensation.  Their  cam- 
paign is  being  supported  by 
the  Labour  MP  Paul  Flynn. 

Leslee  Gearing,  a self-em- 
ployed carpenter  of  Amer- 
Sham  in  Buckinghamshire, 
took  out  a £40,000  mortgage 
with  CMC  earlier  this  year. 
Mr  Gearing  attempted  to 
redeem  the  mortgage  in  April 
and  switch  to  Abbey  National, 
cutting  more  than  £100  from 
his  monthly  bill,  but  found  the 
redemption  penalty  of  almost 
£5,000  prevented  him  from 
making  the  move.  Failure  to 


| pay  on  time  triggers  a higher 
interest  rate  of  17.9  per  cent 
taking  the  monthly  bill  from 
£385  to  £600. 

CMC  said  it  applied  a 
higher  interest  rate  of  17.9  per 
cent  only  if  borrowers  fell 
into  arrears  for  three  months 
or  longer.  But  the  company 
also  said  it  intended  to  end 
this  practice  from  August  l. 

Mr  Flynn,  MP  for  Newport 
West,  welcomed  the  OFTs  in- 
tervention but  said:  uIt*s  not 
being  a watchdog  so  much  as 
a pussy  cat  without  any 
claws.  When  it  is  up  against 
these  ruthless  companies  it 
really  is  no  match  for  them.” 


Jitters  as  home  lending  ‘China  bonds’  solicitors 
and  money  supply  soar  accused  of  contempt 


Mehard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


■■EARS  that  the  economy 
■mis  poised  for  a late-Eight- 
■ ies-style  runaway  boom 
were  fteUed  yesterday  by 


mg,  growing  consumer  appe- 
tite for  credit,  and  the  fastest 

growth  In  the  money  supply 
for  more  than  six  years. 

With  "the  Bank  of  England 
already  fretting  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  £30  billion-plus 
building  society  windfalls, 
City  analysts  warned  that  the 
data  wbuld  Increase  the  odds 
of  further  interest  rate  rises. 

The-"  British'  Bankers 
Association  (BBA)  said  mort- 
gage lending  by  major  banks 
— exdnding  those  that  have 
converted  from  Building  Soci- 
ety status — rose  by  £906  mil- 
lion in  June,  the  biggest  jump 
for  four  years,  as  customers 
rushed  to  secure  home  loans 
ahead  of  the  Budget. 

Separate  data  from  the 
Bank  of  Englandshowed  that 
its;  M4  measure,  which  in- 


cludes notes  and  coins  in  cir- 
culation plus  bank  and  build- 
ing society  deposits,  rose  by 
11.6  per  cent  over  the  year  to 
June,  the  highest  figure 
recorded  since  December 
1990. 

City  analysts  said  the 
money  supply  data  would 
ring  alarm  bells  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

"In  year-on-year  terms,  an 
1L6  per  cent  rise  in  M4  repre- 
sents a major  risk  to  the  law- 
inflation  environment,"  said 
David  Bloom,  UK  economist 
at  James  CapeL 

Amid  fresh,  warnings  from 
exporters  over  the  impact  of 
the  strong  pound,  analysts 
also  said  that  the  figures 
highlighted  an  economy  split 
between  buoyant  consumer- 
related  activity  and  an  export 
sector  doited  by  a strong 
pound. 

The  EMI  group  warned  that 
at  current  levels,  the  pound  — 
which ' remained  above  the 
three-mark  level  yesterday  — 
could  wipe  £50  million  off  its 
profits  over  the  course  of  the 
current  year. 


Market-watchers  said  that 
next  Wednesday’s  figures  an 
high-street  spending  would 
give  the  authorities  a better 
feed  for  any  dramatic  shift  in 
spending  habits. 

Michael  Dicks,  an  econo- 1 
mist  at  Lehman  Brothers,  | 
said:  “It  looks  like  people  who 
have  received  windfall  cash 
have  put  it  into  bank  and 
building  society  accounts.” 

“But  what  we  really  need  to 
know  is...  Is  this  only  a tem- 
porary measure  before  it  is 
spent  on  cara  and  holidays?" 

The  BRA  said  that  con- 
sumer credit  had  risen  by 
£526  million  last  month, 
slightly  down  on  May’s 
bumper  £595  miTHnn  jump  but 
well  above  the  average  rise  in 
recent  years. 

The  Building  Societies 
Association  also  reported  that 
new  mortgage  approvals  con- 
tinued their  upward  trend, 
with  a drop  from  £3.2  billion 
in  May  to  £22  billion  last 
month  simply  reflecting  the 
departure  of  the  Halifax  from 
the  association  on  its  conver- 
sion. to  bank  status. 


Dan  Atkinson 

JOHN  Morris,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, Is  to  in- 
vestigate allegations 
that  two  lawyers  tried  to 
discover  jury  voting  figures 
during  the  $2  billion 
“China  bonds”  trial 
The  announcement  yes- 
terday comes  after  a trial 
that  has  cost  British  tax- 
payers about  £2.5  million 
and  resulted  in  one  six- 
month  prison  sentence. 

The  two  defence  solici- 
tors named  in  the  contempt 
of  court  allegations  are  said 
to  be  devastated  by  claims 
that  they  improperly  ap- 
proached jurors  after  the 
trial  at  Southwark  Crown 
Court 

“I  can’t  believe  that  this 
is  happening,’’  said  Peter 
Fairborn,  of  the  law  firm 
John  Healey,  who  defended 
the  one  accused  person  to 
be  found  guilty  at  the  end 
of  the  four-month  txiaL 
Doreen  Bogle,  the  other 
lawyer  accused  of  ap- 


proaching a juror,  was  said 
by  her  QC,  Peter  Feinberg, 
to  be  “extremely  fearful 
and  extremely  tearftal”. 

A trainee  solicitor,  she  is 
on  the  verge  of  qualifying 
and  believes  this  episode 
could  wreck  her  career. 

The  case  against  them  Is 
being  handled  by  a detec- 
tive Inspector,  a higher- 
ranking  officer  than  either 
of  those  involved  in  the 
original  trial. 

Trial  judge  Peter  Flngret 
referred  the  case  to  the  At- 1 
tomey-Geueral  yesterday, 
a week  after  the  allegations 
were  made. 

The  “China  bonds”  trial 
ended  with  five  Taiwanese 
defendants  being  cleared  of 
attempting  to  pass  forged 
US  bonds  to  the  British 
banking  system.  Frank 
Stuama,  an  American,  was 
convicted  of  possessing 
forged  bonds  but  not  of  try- 
ing to  trade  them. 

The  court  heard  sugges- 
tions that  the  bonds  bad 
been  part  of  a huge  US  aid 
package  to  former  Chinese 


nationalist  leader  Chlang 
Kai-Shek  and  that  any  forg- 
ery may  have  been  Ameri- 
can policy. 

After  the  trial,  Mr  Fair- 
bum  and  Miss  Bogle  were 
summoned  before  the  judge 
to  hear  allegations  that 
they  had  spoken  to  jurors. 

Judge  Flngret  asked 
Fraud  Squad  officers  in- 
volved in  the  Summa  case 
to  investigate,  but  the  mat- 
ter was  passed  on  to  Scot- 
land Yard’s  Organised 
Crime  Group. 

“It  Is  right  that  this  mat- 
ter, if  it  is  to  be  investi- 
gated, should  be  so  investi- 
gated and  farther  action 
taken  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral,” the  judge  said. 

Although.  Mr  Feinberg 
said  Miss  Bogle's  statement 
admits  that  she  spoke  to 
jury  members,  it  seems  ju- 
rors had  been  discharged  at 
the  time. 

Mr  Fairborn's  QC,  Nicho- 
las Stewart,  said  there  was 
“absolutely  nothing”  to 
suggest  his  client  had 
spoken  to  a juror. 


Windfalls  force 
Pandora’s  box 


point  as  to  whether  societies 
which  convert  to  banks  sud- 
denly become  less  Innovative 
or  responsive  to  competition 
by  doing  so. 

As  to  the  second  point,  sup- 
porters of  the  mutual  princi- 
ple argue  that  converted  Insti- 
tutions are  committed  to 
paying  out  money  to  share- 
holders through  dividends. 
Mutuals  have  no  such  obliga- 
tions and  therefore  can  use 
the  funds  others  have  to  pay 
out  in  dividends  to  boost  sav- 
ings rates  and  shave  borrow- 
ing costs.  The  argument  has 
weight.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
reason  why  a building  society 
should  be  any  less  efficient 
than  a bank. 

True,  banks  can  undertake 
I a wider  range  of  tending, 
some  of  it  at  higher  margins 
— but  those  higher  margins 
are  supposed  to  be  there  to 
reflect  greater  risk. 

There  is  one  area,  however, 
where  building  societies 
might  be  less  ■•efficient”  than 
their  converted  counterparts. 
They  might,  for  example, 
choose  during  the  next  down- 
turn to  be  less  hardnosed  In 
such  matters  as  mortgage  in- 
terest arrears  and  negative 
equity.  They  will  not  have 
shareholders  clamouring  far 
a ’ ’progressive”  dividend  pol- 
icy. progressive  being  the  Oli- 
ver Twist  approach  to  the 
Beadle  in  the  matter  of  grucL 

The  future  of  mutuals  is 
worth  pandering.  Alter  Pan- 
dora opened  the  box  that  let 
the  evils  it  contained  loose  on 
the  world,  at  least  hope 
remained.  Unlike  hope,  how- 
ever, mutuals  may  not  spring 
eternal. 


Iberia  diversion 

FOR  British  Airways  ex- 
ecutives the  negotiations 
with  Iberia  over  co-oper- 
ation and  a possible  share 
stake  must  have  come  as  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  do- 
mestic difficulties  that  attend 
the  airline. 

For  Iberia  the  attractions  of 
a link-up  with  BA  are  obvi- 
ous. IT  the  British  airline  can 
be  persuaded  to  stump  up  a 
hefty  enough  investment  it 
would  allow  Iberia  to  hang  on 
to  a series  of  stakes  in  South 
America  which,  under  Euro- 
pean Commission  instruc- 
tions, it  may  have  to  sell. 

For  BA  the  link  with  Iberia 
and  its  existing  relationship 
with  American  Airlines  would 
provide  it  with  a strong  posi- 
tion an  routes  to  both  North 
and  South  America  Signifi- 
cantly, perhaps,  two  of  the  air- 
lines in  which  Iberia  holds 
stakes  signed  deals  with  Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

The  BA-Iberia  link  is  so  far 
limited  to  a "memorandum  of 
understanding",  which  com- 
mits the  two  airlines  to  talk- 
ing about  a full  agreement  on 
marketing,  code-sharing  and 
allowing  each  other’s  custom- 
ers to  participate  in  each  air- 
line's frequent  flyer  pro- 
grtunme. 

Such  links  are  increasingly 
common.  United  Airlines,  for 
Instance,  has  co-operation 
agreements  with  Lufthansa, 
Scandinavian  SAS  and  Thai 
Airways.  Delta  Air  Lines  is 
allied  to  Sabena.  Swissair  and 
Singapore  Airlines. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
tor  the  BA-Iberia  links  will 
develop.  The  thrust  of  the 
strategy  which  has  brought 
BA  Into  confrontation  with 
cabin  staff  is  the  desire  for 
ever  greater  efficiency.  BA 
may  feel  it  needs  to  do  more 
but  Jt  is  streets  ahead  of 
Iberia  in  this  area. 

Only  last  year  the  Spanish 
airline  needed  87  billion  pese- 
tas (£345  million)  worth  of 
state  aid.  On  the  face  of  it 
Iberia  does  not  appear  the 
most  likely  choice  or  partner 
for  BA.  Still,  it  is  available. 


Mark  Milner 

Demutualisation  is 
turning  into  an  eco- 
nomic Pandora's  box. 
The  hand-outs  from  mutuals 
switching  to  corporate  status 
are  helping  to  keep  consumer 
spending  buoyant.  Now  it 
seems  the  flow  of  funds  from 
Investors  seeking  the  next  de- 
mutualisation candidate  or 
victim  (depending  on  your 
point  of  view)  has  pushed  the 
supply  of  broad  money  to  a 
six -year  high. 

Monetarists  among  Brit- 
ain's policymakers  may  be 
rather  fewer  than  they  were 
in  the  early  1380s  when  the 
theories  of  Milton  Friedman 
were  given  free  rein  and 
wben  one  look  at  N4  running 
at  a rate  of  11.6  per  cent  year- 
on-year  would  have  had  the 
Treasury  reaching  for  the  in- 
terest rate  lever. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little 
doubt  the  Bank  of  England's 
monetary  policy  committee 
will  not  relisb  having  its  task 
made  more  complicated  by 
distortions  to  the  economic 
data. 

The  Building  Societies 
Association  is  certainly  exer- 
cised about  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Yesterday  it  released 
figures  showing  that  its  mem- 
bers attracted  some 
£1.84  billion  worth  of  savings 
last  month,  getting  on  for 
£1  billion  more  than  the  May 
total.  Such  success  might 
have  been  expected  to  make 
the  BSA  happy  and.  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have 
done  so.  But  it  believes  the 
flood  Is  not  just  down  to  the 
attractions  of  its  members'  in- 
terest rates. 

It  reckons  the  rapacity  of 
carpetbaggers  looking  for  the 
next  windfall  has  a lot  to  do 
with  the  rise.  Press  specula- 
tion about  the  next  demu- 
tualisation has  created  a 
“feeding  frenzy,"  according  to 
the  BSA: 

This  is  strong  stuff,  espe- 
cially from  an  organisation 
not  normally  noted  for  hyper- 
bole, but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  BSA  is  worried.  The 
conversion  windfalls  have 
clearly  whetted  investors’  col- 
lective appetite  for  more. 
Members  of  the  Nationwide, 
where  the  management  is 
keen  to  hang  on  to  the  soci- 
ety’s mutual  status,  are  vot- 
ing in  what  amounts  to  a deci- 
sion whether  to  convert  — 
though  that  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot  form.  The 
number  of  returns  Is  already 
setting  alarm  bells  ringing.  If 
the  Nationwide  falls,  others 
will  follow. 

Supporters  of  mutuality  are 
arguing  for  a moratorium  on 
further  conversions  until  the 
impact  of  the  trend  can  be  as- 
sessed. Given  that  the  likes  of 
the  Halifax,  Abbey  National, 
Woolwich  and  Alliance  & 
Leicester  bave  all  converted, 
a moratorium  might  be  seen 
as  bolting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  lias  bolted. 

There  is  an  argument,  how- 
ever, for  considering  whether 
the  loss  of  the  mutuals  will 
affect  the  diversity  available 
in  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  the  terms  on 
which  savings  can  be  depos- 
ited and  money  borrowed. 

There  is  certainly  senti- 
mental attraction  in  the  idea 
of  keeping  mutuals.  They 
have,  generally  (forgive  the 
phrase),  a homely  image. 
Once  they  are  gone  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  replace  them.  It 
must,  however  be  a moot 


Managers  buy  {Transatlantic  gale  hits  Club  Med  Warn  BT : lonica 


Wallace  Arnold 


Julia  Finch 


WALLACE  Arnold,  the 
holiday  coach  tour 
group,  was  cut  loose 
yesterday  from  the  quoted 
Barr  & Wallace  Arnold  Trust, 
whose  Interests  include  lei- 
sure and  car  dealership,  in  a 
management  buy-out. 

With  financial  backing 
Cram  fa  venture  capital  group, 
the  76-year-old  coach  tour 
company  was  bought  toy  its 
management  for  £41.8  million. 
Some  £18  millian  c£  the  cash 
wifi  now  toe  handed  hack  to 
SWAT  shareholders  in  the 
form  of  a I20p-a-share  special 
dividend,  and  further  w- 
outs  and  a share  buy-back  are 
planned.  BWAT  Is  also  .to 
f-hangp  its  name  to  Trust 
Motor  Group. 

Wallace  Arnold  operates 
package  tour  coach  holidays 
in  the  UK  and  Europe  under 
hath  its  own  name  and  the 
Caledonian  brand. 

The  buy-out  has  been  led  by 
Robert  Barr,  one  of  the  BWAT 
founding  family.  He  was 
of  the  leisure  div- 


ision while  the  tour  company 
was  part  bf.BWAT.  He  will 

now  become  deputy  chairman 

of  the  new  company  under , 
Bernard  Norman,  a former 
rViairman  of  two  other  travel 
businesses,  Country  Holidays 
and  Ledger  Travel,  to  is  to  in- 
ject a farther  £18  million  for : 
expansion. 

BWAT’s  core  businesses 
will  now  be  its  Trust  and  | 
WASS  new  car  dealerships,  j 
selling  Feud,  VauxhaD  and  i 
Peugeot  It  also  has  I nterests  ! 
in  car  sales  and  accident  j 

repair  centres.  The  company , 
said  the  board  was  consider- 
ing returning  further  cash  to 
investors  and  was  seeking 
shareholder  approval  fix:  gen- 
eral authority  to  buy  back  up 
to  15  per  cent  of  ordinary 
shares. 

3 he  group  will  expand  the 
motor  division  and  said  a 
number  of  opportunities  were 
under  review  in  terms  ofac- 
mnsition  and  organic  growth. 

.Shares  in  the  Leeds- based 
company  rose  to  a high  Tor 
the  year  of  37R3p  before  fall- 
ing back  to  end  the  day  32p 
higher  at  34L5p- 


Former  Disney  boss  mounts  beach-head 
invasion,  says  Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


PHILIPPE  Bonrguig-  ing  “a  refocused  strategy  camping  shop,  it  was  a non- 
nou’s  nsrrru>  may  be  as  centred  on  the  brand"  — a profit  organisation.  Holidays 
French-sounding  as  language  hitherto  unknown  were  spartan  but  sunny, 
they  come.  But  the  manage-  in  Club  Med  holiday  villages-  prices  were  aH-mclnsive  and 
ment  style  of  the  dub  Medi-  His  approach  has  proved  GOs  (Gentlls  Organlsateurs 
terranfie  chief  executive  is  too  anathema  to  the  Trisanos,  — friendly  organisers)  were 
" American",  according  to  the  who  had  remained  on  the  always  on  hand  to  help  the 
group's  founder  and  his  son.  group’s  supervisory  board  and  GMs  (Gentiis  Membres). 
who  yesterday  resigned  from  hoped  to  preserve  the  happy-  Although  the  Trigano  ap- 


nounts  beach-head 

nival  Smith  in  Paris  jug****--™** 

and  Gdrard  Blitz,  who  ran  a 
ing  “a  refocused  strategy  camping  shop,  it  was  a non- 


profit organisation.  Holidays 


mo  ytJUUUW  4VIUWVIVO/. 

Although  the  Trigano  ap- 


its  supervisory  board.  go-lucky  culture  which  male  [ proach  has  been  copied  by 

Gilbert  Trigano,  who 
brought  sea,  sex  and  sun 
within  reabh  of  millions  of 
. French  holidaymakers  when 
he  created  dub  Med  in  1950, 
is  reportedly  tired  of. being 
called  a “happy  amateur"  by 
the  new  brooms  brought  in  by 
MrBourguignon. 

Serge  Trigano,  his  son, 
said:  “We  are  leaving  because 
it  is  no  Longer  our  club  ami 
the  soul  we  wanted  to  give  it 
has  gone.  Philippe  Bourgui- 
gnon . wants  to  exploit  the 
brand  namp  more  than  the 
concept,  a bit  like  Disney,  his 
former  employer." 

Mr  Bourguignon,  who  pre- 
viously steered  the  lossmak- 
ing Disaeyiand  Paris  tato  

GiUwrt  Trigano:  dnh  fonnfer  swept  (rat  by  new  broom 


holiday  operators  around  the 
world  and  updated  within  Club 
Med  to  ext  Aid  to  luxury  flats 
in  French  Polynesia,  . Mr  Sour- 

guignon  says  it  is  outdated. 

He  talks  of  dosing  up  to 
15  per  cent  of  dub  Med’s  115 
villages.  "The  basis  of  our 
strategy  Is  to  focus  cm  creation, 
constant  innovation  and  im- 
provisation ...  not  to  be  ctm- 
fused  with  amateurism,”  be 
told  Les  Echos  yesterday. 

Serge  Trigano  riposted:  “The 
company  is  adopting  Amen- 
can-style  management.  Profits 
wiQ  count  more  than  the  con- 
cept and  we  will  move  to  pack- 
ages of  the  Club  Novotel  or 
Club  Disney  type." 

TheTrlgano  walkout.  In  mid 
holiday  season,  came  as  the 
resort  operator  announced 
half-yearly  losses  of  Frti3  mil- 
lion (£4.1  minion)  on  a turn- 
over cf  FI&9  billion.  The  loss 
inducted  Fr630  million  spent 
on  new  computer  equipment 
and  a reduction,  by  the  new 
management.  In  the  book 

value  of  some  assets. 

Mr  Bourgulgnon  said:  “The 
half-yearly  provisions  are 
1 aim**!  at  covering  risks  which 
would  bave  become  apparent 
anyway  — dubious  assets,  ob- 
solete stocks  and  tax  risks  In 
some  areas.” 


war  chest  is  full 


Sarah  Ryle 

IONIC  A the  telecommuni- 
cations firm,  secured  a £460 
million  war  chest  for  its 
planned  assault  on  BT  when 
it  was  partially  floated  yester- 
day, making  the  company’s 
founder  dose  to  £38  million  in 
the  process. 

The  Cambridge-based  firm 
uses  radio  technology  Instead 
of  cable  or  wire  to  transmit 
phone  calls  to  homes,  it  is  ex- 
panding rapidly  by  targeting 
BT  customers  and  needs  extra 
cash  to  finance  growth. 

Strong  demand  meant  the 
shares  — representing  a quar- 
ter of  the  firm’s  total  equity  — 
opened  at  390p.  at  the  top  end 
of  the  range  outlined  in  the 
prospectus,  and  soared  to 
47lp  before  dosing  at  423p. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


The  chief  executive  and 
founder,  Nigel  Pioyfont  said: 
"We  are  delighted  with  the 
response  from  investors." 

Yesterday's  flotation  valued 
lonica  at  £640  million  at  the 
opening  price  and  almost  £700 
million  at  the  closing  price. 
The  company  also  borrowed 
£300  million.  Mr  Playford  said 
the  move  would  lift  lonica’s 
total  financing  during  the 
year  to  more  than  £700  mil- 
lion, providing  “the  financial 
security  for  us  to  plan  for  the 
future  with  confidence". 

Mr  Playford's  stake  in  lonica 
Is  now  worth  about  £38  mil- 
lion. Two  other  directors  stand 
to  make  dose  to  £1  million. 
The  company  plans  to  increase 
its  900-strong  workforce  by  600 
this  month  when  it  opens  a 
customer  call  centre  in 
Birmingham. 


Australia  2.20 
Austria  20.61 
Belgium  6Q-21 
Canada  2.247 
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France  9.83 
Germany  2.9150 
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IT  was  pure  Eighties.  Peter 
Middiptnn  — the  former 
head  of  the  Lloyd’s  of  Lon- 
don insurance  market 
and  now  European  chief 
of  US  bank  Salomons  — 
tokl  the  City’s  bright  young 
Turks  they  were  worth  every 
penny  they  could  squeeze. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
for  Young  City  Professionals 
the  twice-married  former 
monk  said  it  was  “immoral 
and  unjust”  to  deny  people 
the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

He  should  know.  He  earns 
at  least  £1  million  a year,  hut 
that  is  dwarfed  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  at  Salomons  who 
command  up  to  £20  million. 

But  his  public  statement 
was  surprising,  given  the 
recently  stated  concerns  of 
the  Bank  of  England  that 
huge  bonuses  now  doing  the 
rounds  of  the  Square  Mile 


may  create  a moral  hazard, 
particularly  for  younger 
dealers. 

Fine  words  from  the  gran- 
dees of  British  boardrooms 
are  echoed  by  regulators  who 
call  for  responsible  leader- 
ship and  moderation.  But  at 
the  same  time  — and  only  a 
fraction  less  publicly  — the 
production  line  of  riches  fin1 
the  chosen  few  gathers  pace. 

This  week  a small  band  of 
shareholders  attempted  to 
call  the  board  of  British  Tele- 
com to  account  because  three 
generous  incentive  schemes 
are  being  put  into  place  for 
directors. 

Experts  calculate  foal  Sir 
Peter  Bonfleld,  the  chief  exec- 
utive and  architect  of  the  MCI 
fiasco,  could  be  in  line  for 
£5  million  even  if  BT^s  perfor- 
mance makes  almost  no  pro- 
gress. That  is  in  addition  to 


John  Lewis  store  at  Kingston  in.  Surrey.  All  employees  share  in  its  success  and  have  just  received  a 20  per  cent  bonus  PHorooMWAicfBuciwoHE 


his  annnal  salary  of  £500/100, 
pins  a bonus.  Last  year's 
totalled  £225,000. 


YET  Sir  Peter’s 
rtmjrman  is  Sir 

Iain  Vallance,  one 
of  the  leading 
lights  on  the 
Greenbury  Com- 
mittee whose  1995  report  hrto 
executive  pay  was  supposed 
to  extinguish  boardroom  ex- 
cess. Sir  Iain  refuses  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  new  schemes,  hut 
has  obviously  failed  to  dis- 
suade his  colleagues. 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  the 


| chairman  of  BTs  remunera- 
tion committee,  claims  that 
the  potentially  huge  rewards 
are  needed  to  retain  the 
American  executives  of  MCI 
— even  though  MCI  has  never 
had  any  similar  performance 
bonuses  and  its  executives 
look  anything  but  world  class. 

Only  two  days  later.  Sir 
Richard  Greenbury,  the 
chafrman  of  Marks  & Spencer 
and  author  of  the  Greenbury 
report,  was  also  attracting  the 
attention  of  eagle-eyed  share- 
holders for  his  company's 
remuneration  plans. 

Sir  Richard's  pay  rose  by 


| more  than  £100,000  to  £924.000 
and  remuneration  for  the 
total  board  rose  more  than 
£1  million  — or  20  per  cent — 
after  outside  consultants  con- 
cluded they  were  underpaid. 

But  it  was  not  fixe  pay  pack- 
ets which  angered  investors, 
hut  the  installation  of  a new 
share  scheme  which  they  be- 
lieve does. not  stretch  the 
boardroom  talents  of  MAS. 

Even  the  highly  regarded 
former  BP  boss.  Lord  Simon 
of  Highbury,  who  was  an- 
other senior  Greenbury  Com- 
mittee member  and  has  now 
been  appointed  a government 
minister,  has  hesitated  over 
forgoing  control  of  £2  million 
of  BP  share  options. 

Such  instances  undermine 
the  claim  that  British  business 
is  no  longer  behaving  badly. 
Bosses  have  always  argued 
that  they  need  cash  incentives 
to  work  at  their  peak,  but 
rarely  accept  that  the  same 
principle  should  apply 
throughout  the  campany. 

This  has  been  contested  by 
the  trade  unions,  but  their 
case  has  been  given  extra  im- 
petus with  recent  research 
from  America  — birthplace  of 
the  multi-million  dollar  pay 
packet  — which  suggests  that 
shareholders  should  look  long 
and  hard  at  chief  executive 
pay  as  a potential  perfor- 
mance indicator. 

One  recent  US  report 
showed  that  companies  where 
the  chief  executive’s  salary 
was  felt  to  be  unfairly  high 
suffer  well  above  average 
staff  turnover  — which  indi- 
cates low  morale  and  is  costly 
to  all  businesses. 

A second  piece  of  research 
from  the  Wharton  Business 
School  shows  that  companies 
which  pay  their  chief  execu- 
tives too  much  more  often 
perform  badly  In  terms  of 
profits  and  share  price.  It 
adds  that  there  is  a clear  sta- 
tistical link  between  chief  ex- 
ecutive pay  and  weak  boards 
of  directors. 

This  point  is  recognised  by 
few  employers.  One  notable 
exception  is  John  Lewis,  the 
partnership  retailer.  Recently 
chairman  Stuart  Hampson 
pointed  out  that  if  it  is  in  a 
company's  interests  to  invent 
a lucrative  incentive  scheme 
to  make  the  boss  feel  moti- 
vated, it  has  to  be  worthwhile 
to  do  the  same  for  all  employ- 
ees. John  Lewis  has  just 
shelled  out  bonuses  of  20per 
cent  a head  from  the  board- 
room  down  to  the  shop  floor 
— possibly  Staking  a claim 
that  Mr  Hampson  is  better  po- 
sitioned than  many  to  advise 
the  Government  on  new-style 
remuneration  strategies. 

Several  recent  remunera- 
tion agreements  show  what 
many  had  feared  following 
publication  of  the  Greenbury 
report  — that  share  option 
schemes  would  be  replaced  by 


| potentially  more  generous 
long-term  incentive  pro- 
grammes, many  of  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  disap- 
pointingly of 

the  boardroom. 

Even  where  shareholders 
have  sanctioned  what  looked 
like  reasonable  schemes,  it  is 
not  unknown  — look  only  at 
Laura  Ashley  — for  directors 
to  change  the  rules- halfway 
through  the  year  when  it  ap- 
pears they  will  not  reach  the 
targets. 


ALL  bus  been 

going  on  as  the 
ethical  climate  of 
Britain  has 
shifted  with  the 
arrival  of  a new 
Labour  government  — one  of 
whose  first  tasks  was  to  send 
a message  to  industry  that  the 
“snouts  In  the  trough"  cul- 
ture would  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. The  directors  of  lottery 
operator  Camelot  were 
singled  out  as  examples  even 
though  their  remuneration 
was  comparatively  modest 
and  they  had  met  tough  per- 
formance requirements. 

This  signal  does  not  appear 
to  have  filtered  into  other 
boardrooms  where,  despite 
years  of  increases  running 
way  ahead  of  inflation,  it  is 
argued  that  more  is  needed 
for  motivation  and  to  keep  up 
with  counterparts  abroad. 

The  argument  for  interna- 
tional parity  is  most  often 
used  in  relation  to  City  jobs 
and  bonuses,  as  bankers  and 
traders  have  a large  degree  of 
mobility  and  the  huge  Ameri- 
can banks  have  set  the 


recruitment  pace.  But 
research  by  the  financial 
recruitment  group,  Robert 
Walters  Associates,  disputes 
that  It  showed  that  the  recent 
City  bonuses  were  a record 
and  points  out  that  “the  UK 
pays  considerably  more  than 
other  countries;  the  same  job 
In  the  US  pays  up  to  25  per 
cent  more  in  the  UK." 

Even- part-time  directors  — 
the  nonexecutives  who  axe 
supposed  to  represent  share- 
holders’ Interests  and  moni- 
tor boardroom  behaviour  — 
have  joined  the  bonanza. 
Douglas  Hurd,  the  former  for- 
eign secretary.  Is  earning 
£250,000  a year  for  a few  days 
a week  at  NatWest  Markets, 
the  troubled  Investment 
banking  subsidiary  of  the 
NatWest  Bank.  His  former 
cabinet  colleague,  Norman 
Lamont  is  understood  to  rake 
in  about  £200,000  for  a two- 
day  weds  at  Rothschild. 

And  Sir  Michael  Angus  — 
another  prominent  member 
of  the  Greenbury  Committee 
whose  part-time  jabs  include 

chairman  of  Boots,  chain^nn 
of  Whitbread,  senior  non-ex- 
ecutive at  British  Airways 
and  NatWest  Bank  — picked 
up  about  £400,000  last  year. 

IT  the  Government  can  act 
quickly  and  decisively  over 
pay  at  Camelot,  possibly  it 
should  now  examine  the  con- 
tinuing excess  in  other  Brit- 
ish boardrooms. 

Unemployment  is  falling 
and  wage  negotiators  have 
never  been  slow  to  link  their 
pay  claims  to  rises  at  the  top 
— with  potentially  hugely  in- 
flationary consequences. 
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Recent  CHy 
bonuses  are  at 
an  all-time 
record,  and  the 
UK  pays 
considerably 
more  than 
other  countries 


Across 

S Firework  (5.6) 

7 Thing  known  to  be  true  (4) 

8 Supply  of  dothes  (6) 
s Swell  out  (7) 

11  Looksat— seaside  post- 
cards (5) 

13  Afresh  (5) 

14  Pig-breeding  establish- 
ment (7) 

15  Easily  carried  (8) 

17  Bound  — to  jump  (4) 

18  Famous  cartoon  rodent 

(6.S) 


Down 

1 Give  out  (4) 

2 Recognising  — cunning  (7) 

3 Sprite  (G) 

4 Decorating  (g) 

5 Area  In  a library  (7,4) 

« Sheer  hard  work  (5.6} 

10  Afterpiece,  three  panels  (g) 
12  Predicament  (?) 

15  DwelUng-place  ol  monks 

(5) 

17  Praise  (4) 
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Why  are  white  working-class  kids 
talking  as  if  they  were  Jamaican? 

Henry  Louis  Gates  Jnr  on 

how  being  black  is  becoming 
a way  of  being  British 
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They’ve 
styled  their 
way  into 
British 
culture 


aly  on  the  street  Slick  Rick  meets 
Paul  Stuart.  Even  the  shop's  decor 
— the  mustard-yellow  walls,  the 
purple  carpet,  the  cerise  velvet 
that  drapes  the  freestanding  dress- 
ing room  — seems  a deliberate 
affront  to  the  staid  establishments 
that  surround  it  But  what  makes 
him  so  subversive,  sartorially 
speaking,  Is  his  conservatism. 

“Balance"  is  Boateng’s  rallying 
cry  as  a maker  of  men's  suits,  and 
Tm  impressed,  too,  by  his  ability  to 
strike  a balance  between  bland 
assimilation  and  strident  racial 


self-assertion.  He  tells  me  that  he’s 
“a  big  believer  in  being  Ashanti," 
hut  he  also  declares,  "I  love  the 
whole  pompous  cast  of  English 
tradition." 

He  recounts  an  annual  occasion 
when  the  tailors  from  Savile  Row 
have  a formal,  sit-down  dinner 
“Every  so  often  there  would  be  a 
toast  to  the  Queen,  so  you’d  stand 
up:  The  Queen,  the  Queen’.  It’s, 
like,  totally  fentastic.n  You  sense  in 
Boaisng  a deliciously  camp  devo- 
tion to  the  ways  of  little  England; 
he  finds  them — well,  fetching. 


And  how;  I inquire,  did  he  dress 
at  this  congregation  of  the  sartor- 
ial centurions,  the  last  guardians 
of  tradition?  Did  he  wear  grey 
flannel?  Boateng  appears  to  be 
aghast  at  the  possibility  “Actu- 
ally," he  says,  squaring  his  shoul- 
ders, T wore  a blade  velvet  suit 
with  a slight  glitter  in  it. " 

To  see  what’s  new  here,  it  helps 
to  talk  to  someone  who  has  suc- 
ceeded under  the  terms  of  the 
older  covenant,  and  can  remind 
you  that  in  the  more  rarefied  cir- 
cles of  London  society  you’re  still 


unlikely  to  encounter  a black  face. 
The  dress  designer  Bruce  Oldfield, 
whose  clients  include  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  was  adopted  as  a child  l>y 
a white  woman  who  lived  in  rural 
England. 

T don’t  think  I really  saw  black 
people  en  masse  until  I was  about 
22.  when  I came  to  London  and 
lived  in  Briston."  he  says.  These 
days,  Oldileld  has  left  Brixton  for 
behind,  and  the  London  he  inhab- 
its is  essentially  colour-tree.  “I 
mean,  if  I go  into  a trendy  restau- 
rant, like  the  Caprice  or*mgel4 
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“This  month,  ERNIE’S 
paying  out  an 
incredible  £33  million. 

^^■■■■■■72  There  are  over  439,000  prizes, 

including  the  £i  million  monthly 
jackpot  - all  of  them  completely 
tax-free?  And  don't  forget,  whetheryou 
win  or  lose,  with  Premium  Bonds  you  can  always  get 
your  money  back  whenever  you  want. 

To  buy  now,  send  us  the  coupon  in  Jobs  and  Money 
along  with  your  cheque,  making  sure  they  reach  us  by 
31  July  if  you  want  your  Premium  Bonds  to  be  in  the 
September  prize  draw.  Or  for  a full  guide  to  Premium 
Bonds  freecalf 

0500  500  OOO 

24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week” 
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Quiz  answers 


Us  on  us 


The  British  view 


I*  Fight  on-  That's  the  mes- 
as* saae  from  the  residents 


as  sage  from  the  residents 
of  Teignrace  to  the  “green 
warriors”  who  have  set  up 
a battle  camp  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  two  rivers  clay 
giants  Watts  Blake  Beanie 
plan  to  move.  One  of  the 
residents.  Mr  David 
Mountford  said,  “The  pro- 
testers have  my 
backing.  There  Is  no  other 
coarse  of  action  left.  I 
don’t  think  they  will  win. 
They  are  np  against  the  M 
rich  big  boys."  * 

Torquay  Herald  Express 


screened  the  area  while 
the  two-month  project  was 
carried  ont  were  taken 
down  by  contractors.  Most 
residents  are  pleased  with 
the  latest  move.  Lesley 
Jones  said:  “It's  certainly  a 
tot  better;  everything  is  out 
of  the  way;”  bnt  William 
Grimes  said:  “1  think  it's  B 
a waste  of  money."  * 

Gloucester  Citizen 


d*  A paved  walkway 
» through  the  site  of  the 
Honse  of  Horrors  in 
Gloucester  has  been 
unveiled.  Hoardings  which 


£ People  are  living  longer 
S and  retiring  earlier.  The 
population  is  ageing  and 
the  workforce  is  shrink- 
ing. There  are  currently 
four  and  a half  working 
people  for  every  pensioner 
in  this  country,  but  within 
a generation  it  Is  predicted 
that  the  figure  will  be  ' I 
three  and  a half  to  one.  m 

East  Anglian  Daily  times 


Them  on  them 


HAW  YOU 
BEEN  PAV-'iW 
ATTENTION 
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THEME  OF 


The  global  view 


& “People  are  coming  in 
m crying,  giving  condo- 
lences." Two  days  after  the 
Italian  designer’s  slaying, 
fans  are  snapping  up  bis 
clothes  and  home  decor 
items  like  they're  going  out 
of  production.  They’re 
certainly  not  going  out  of 
style.  “I  think  people  are 
just  trying  to  grab  a piece 
of  history"  said  Martha 
Martin,  spokesperson  ForS 
Neiman’s  Bal  Harbour,  m 
Miami  Herald 


! afternoon.  Once  Palace 
Square  rang  to  the  clatter 
of  boots  on  cobblestones  in 
1917  when  the  Soviets 
charged  into  the  Winter 
Palace.  Today,  however;  the 
, balance  of  power  is  being 
I shaken  not  by  workers 
I seeing  world  revolution, 
but  by  business  seeking  B 
the  market  share.  w 

St  Petersburg  Hews 


WEEK 


SWEARING 


#Kocherf  Raman  Nara- 
B yanan’s  elevation  to  tb 


I?  For  rent:  Historic  and 
is  centrally  located  Palace 
Square  and  Nevsky 
Project.  Location  and 
surroundings  available  for 
parties,  rock  concerts  and 
sporting  events.  Prices 
begin  at  £30.000  for  an 


« yanan’s  elevation  to  the 
presidency  caps  a career 
of  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. It  also  marks  the 
fulfilment,  in  the  golden 
jubilee  year  of  the  coun- 
try’s independence,  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  wish 
to  see  a harijan  occupy 
the  highest  office  of  the  fl 
country  w 

Incflan  Express 


A week  marked  by  a rash  of 
cussing  kicked  off  at  the 
Church  of  England's  : 
General  Synod  tn  York  on 
Stmday  A leading  tradition- 
alist, Margaret  Brown,  was 

KBHgtaganahrmtlMming  - 

the  “evil’’ use  of  sex  and  bad 
langnageon  television  and . 


the  Internet,  when  up 
popped  a member  called  - 
Thm  Sutcliffe  to  Illustrate 
just  the  kind  of  shocking 
thing  she  meant. 

■ Sutcliffe  announced  that 


"adergyinmfrieraFhad  : . 
been  to  see  a jday  at  the  ; 
National Theatre  whichhad- 
contafriari“60nsegof  foe 
word  Kick  to  the  first  10  ; 
minutes." ' 

His  use  of  the  word, ' 
reported  the  Times,  “was 
raetwithabrie£but  'V 
stunned,  sStesceawlafcw - 
intakes  cf  breath".  It  was, 
calculated  the  newspaper  : 
the  first  time  stoce  the  ' 
Synod  was  formed  hi  1970  ; 
t£ax  a member  had  said  the 
f-word.  Therepart  identiaed 
the  record  breaks'  as  Tbm 
SOtriiffi*  tdevisibncriticar ; 
the  Independent,  but  had  to 
apologise  next  day  when 

saidTboa  SntdiSe  pointed 
out  thatbe  “ndfher  atseoded 
the  General  Synod  nor  used 
the  word  attributed  to  him". 

Then  London's  Evening 
Standard  waded  intofoe 

dftjg  pw<«lya<lni  iH  hig  that . 

their opera critic,  another  . .. 


■fauSutcUffealtogethei;  naa 
been  foe  offending  party  and 
that  foefbntlanguaged  play  - 
-to  w&ch  be  referred  was 
Written  by  bis  wife.  ' 

; Outr^ed  members  of  the 
synod  wouH  have  been  no 
hfsxjler  had  they  gone  to. 
waft*  a gentle  round  of  golf 

at  tochLomond.lt  whs  there, 
wefearned  on  Sunday  that  .. 
Nkfc:  Fhkio  shocked  qpecta* 
uxswifo  “a  fool  mouthed  - 
' tirade"  a “barrage  of  abuse” 
lasting  30  seconds.  A woman 
in  hear  sixties  told  reporters 
that  *%wsy  other  word  •• 

. started  with!  I was- 
ahscintefy  disgusted.”  A good 
job  Ffc&fodldrrt  mention  the 
Uadtfof  foe  Opposition’s 
fianctefFOob  this  and  FBon. 
that”!  to  mid-tirade. 

That  nice  Tim  Henman 
emerged  no  better  from  this 
most  uncivil  of  wM&  In  a 
game  ihKiey  Henman’s  . . 
irritation  over  disputed  M 


warning  for  "ah  audude 
obscenity".  "The  BvUisir  ■ 

Hoi  has  been  urged  fosimw 
more  emotion”  scolded  the  r 
Daily  lY&grapfe  “but  must 
not  let  itgo  tooflur." 

AnditgcHwuraaCmTuoa^,- 
daythe  BBCs  gaff  pu4k 
pater  Alflss.  was  forced  to  » 

warn  Colin  Monty  aagy  tab  j 
curbhislanguagaattn*. 
Opehin’froon.  "OoilnhaB  - 
been  known  to  utter  boa  ... 
words  In  front  or  spectators,?  - 
Allfcst  saW.  *3KOOt  right. 

And  it  Is  ftKWfttfwtfroctlfg.*?;- 

m say  Even  Quarto  Btatr  I 
was  swearing  Ite  a tewpnr 
this  week.  In  Liverpool  to  - 
receive  an  honorary  degree, : 
she  paid  tribute  tofoopeor, ' .. 
pie  of  the  city — “Speak- 
ing," as  she  coyly  punt,  "as 
the  daughter  of  o famous 
Scousegit".  .. . - ' 

Shocking  times  welive  to, , 
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Black 

flash 


1}  Ned  Sherln's  Fang-running  BBC  show 
may  wed  be  axed  In  new  pfcm  to  maKa 
Racfio  4 appeal  to  a wider  audience. 

Sic -Michael  Brunson,  rTNfe  political 
editor,  lost  hks  footing  in  a press  metee 
caused  when  Jonathan  Aitken  made  his 
first  public  appearance  for  a month. 

3)  Glanrfi  Vtarsace,  fashion  designer,  who 
was  kffled  In  a drive-Cy  shooting. 

4)  R\  Lieutenant  tan  Marshall,  who  was 
kicked  In  the  groin  during  a rugby  match 
and  endmd  an  erection  for  an  entire 

5)  c- Roberta  Jones,  aged  38,  graduate 
and  businesswoman  who  married  Reggie 
Kray  In  a quiet  ceremony  In  Maidstone  Jail. 

6)  A tourist  In  Northern  Italy  who  objected 
to  ■PuriTer"  wine,  the  label  of  which  comes 
complete  with  picture  of  Hitler  and  the 
slogan  "Stag  HeH". 

7)  Emma  BonJno,  the  EU  Commissioner,  is 
cracking  down  on  the  use  of  collectable 
toys  h cereals  for  fear  that  children  wffl 
inadvertently  svraHow  them. 

8)  Roger  Black,  the  Olympic  silver 
medaHlat.  who  was  passed  over  for  the 
Worid  Champtanshlp8  In  a wrangle  over 
the  rules  governing  team  selection. 

9)  The  Spies  GMs  album.  Spies,  the 
controversial  inclusion  of  which  In  the 
Mercury  Music  Prize  shortlist  was 
defended  by  chairman  of  the  Judges. 
Simon  Frith. 

1 0)  b - Tim  Belt  former  Tory  spin  doctor, 
whose  role  aa  leading  PR  adviser  to 
British  Airways  has  allegedly  been 
usurped  by  a Labour  supporting  PR 
company. 

1 1)  Because  accenting  to  a survey  by 
Visa.  6Q  per  cent  of  British  travellers  take 
tea  bags  on  foreign  hofidays. 

How  you  rate 

0-3  Fail  over 
4-7  Unsteady 
8-10  Confident  stride 
11  Rest  of  foot 


4 page  13  the  Ivy  I don’t  see  many 
black  people."  he  says.  “1  just  don’t 
see  black  people  where  I go.  I'm 
rarely  In  a house  where  there’s 
another  black  person,  socially” 

He  speaks  of  all  this  matter-of- 
factly  and  yet  it's  clear  that  he  sees 
himself,  finally  as  an  interloper  in 
the  circles  he  moves  through. 
"English  society  Is  very  compart- 
mentalised." he  says.  “There  are 
black  people  who  cross  oven  obvi- 
ously — there’ll  be  an  interior  dec- 
orator; a designer;  people  like  me." 

Yet  there’s  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  thinking  that 
you  belong  and  thinking  that 
you've  crossed  ovec  Oldfield  doesn't 
quite  manage  a smile  when  he  tells 
me,  “I  cross  over  because  I'm  amus- 
ing and  witty  and  charming." 

As  you’d  expect,  a lot  of  the 
recent  cultural  ferment  associated 
with  black  London  happens  much 
closer  to  street  leveL  You  feel  that 
energy  when  you  page  through 
some  of  the  black  newspapers,  like 
the  weekly  Voice  (which  claims  to 
have  200,000  readers)  and  the  New 
Nation  (which  has  been  publishing 
only  since  November  and  hopes  to 
reach  30,000).  And  you  feel  It  even 
in  the  crudely  satiric  Skank. 
which  is  produced  by  and 
addressed  to  younger  blacks. 

Skank  has  a less  than  reveren- 
tial attitude  toward  black  celebri- 
ties (devoting  an  entire  page  to  the 
splayed  nostrils  of  the  Brighton- 
based  black  boxer;  Chris  Eubank, 
which  they  liken  to  King  Kong’s); 
and  it  spools  such  historic 
episodes  of  black  resistance  as  the 
1981  Brixton  riots,  by  offering  “the 
Brixton  Riots  *95  role  playing 
game”.  (“Feel  the  tension  as  you 
try  to  light  that  petrol  bomb!") 

Skank  is  published  by  the  X 
Press,  which  Is  otherwise  exclu- 
sively a book-publishing  house.  The 
press’s  foundei;  Do  tun  Adebayo, 
was  bom  in  Nigeria  and  came  to 

the  UK  when  he  was  six;  his  father 
taught  physics  at  the  University  of 
London,  though  he  has  since 
retired  and  returned  to  Nigeria. 

The  Adehayos  are  a textbook 
story  of  upward  mobility;  during 
one  period.  Dr  Adebayo  had  five 
children  at  university  in  England  at 
the  same  time.  Dotun  Adebayo  him- 
self  studied  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Essex;  his  brother  Dlran. 
a successful  novelist,  attended 
Oxford.  Dotun  Adebayo.  Hire  others 
of  his  generation,  has  a strong 
sense  of  mission  — the  familiar 
first-generation  drive  to  fulfil  the 
longings  of  the  immigrant  parents. 

"I  drive  a very  old  cai;  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a Jaguar;'’  he  told  me. 
“The  reason  I have  it  Is  my  fathei; 
and  his  dream.  He  always  wanted  a 


Jaguar  XJ-6-  My  father  came  back 
over  to  this  country  recently  and  I 
didn’t  even  tell  him  I hart  thte  car,  i 
just  told  him  Fd  pick  him  up.  He 
was  so  proud.  He  said,  ‘Ah.  Dotun. 
When  I lived  in  England,  I always 
wanted  this  can’ " 

In  the  main,  the  black  London 
that  existed  in  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties was  bound  by  what  Stuart 
Hall  calls  a “transistor  culture"  — 
by  certain  kinds  of  music  and  the 
radio  stations  that  played  them. 
Though  blacks  in  Britain  have 
always  been  known  for  the  music 
they  brought  with  them  from  the 
islands,  it  is  only  relatively 
recently  that  these  musical  styles 
have  evolved  beyond  their  precur- 
sors. Today;  the  mores  of  the  black 
British  club  scene  — with  their 
sounds  of  Garage  and  House,  hip- 
hop,  Jungle,  and  even  some  R & B 
— have  drifted  Car  from  those 
island  moorings. 

In  no  small  measure,  black  cul- 
ture simply  Is  youth  culture  In 
London  today  Bizarre  as  it  first 
seems,  speaking  with  a Jamaican 
inflection  has  become  hip  among 
working-class  white  kids.  If  blacks 
are  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, tire  percentage  of  wiggers  — 
white  wannabes  — seems  consid- 
erably higher 

It  would  be  a mistake,  though,  to 

come  to  any  hasty  conclusions. 
Imitation  and  enmity  have  an 
uncanny  ability  to  coexist  Paul 
Gilroy,  a leading  theorist  of  black 
British  culture,  and  a professor  at 
Goldsmiths*  College  in  London, 
tells  me  about  white  skinheads 
who  beat  up  blacks  and  then  go 
home  and  listen  to  the  rap  group 
Public  Enemy  It’s  as  if  they  can’t 
decide  whether  they  want  to  bash 
blacks  or  be  blacks. 

And  there  you  have  the  central 
contradictions  of  post-Tha  tcherite 
England:  the  growing  cultural 
prominence  of  black  culture  there 
doesn’t  mean  that  racism  Itself 
has  much  abated.  The  police 
! recently  bugged  the  apartment  of 
the  young  white  thugs  suspected  of 
killing  the  17-year-old  Mack  stu- 
dent, Stephen  Lawrence,  and 
found  them  hashing  over  various 
ways  of  killing  blacks  — even 
demonstrating  the  right  moves 
with  their  kitchen  knives. 

A report  by  the  Office  for  Public 
Management  found  that  in  the 


RAF  blacks  are  routinely  excluded 
from  honour-guard  or  VIP  details: 
‘An  unwritten  rule  summarised  as 
•no  blacks,  Pakis.  spots  or  specs’ 
governed  basic  assumptions  about 
how  things  should  ‘really’  or  ‘nor- 
mally’be." 

The  statistics  are  pretty  dire.  The 
unemployment  rate  among  Afro- 
Caribbeans  in  Britain  is  around  25 
per  cent,  and  hi  some  parts  of  Lon- 
don it’s  closer  to  50  per  cent  The 
fraction  that  belongs  to  the  profes- 
sional class  is  only  2 per  cent 
Despite  the  feet  that  Afro- 
Caribbeans  make  up  only  L2  per 
cent  of  the  population.  A recent  sur- 
vey indicated  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  60.000  racially  motivated 
assaults  against  Afro-Caribbeans 
over  the  course  of  a year 


Trevor  Phillips,  a televi- 
sion producer  is  chair- 
man of  the  Runnymede 
Trust  and  regarded  by 
many  black  Brits  as  a 
leading  cultural  broker  The  possi- 
bility of  his  being  raised  to  a peer- 
age has  also  been  mentioned. 
Perhaps  not  surprisingly  for  such 
an  insider;  he  doesn't  see  how  sepa- 
ratist ideologies  will  ever  prosper 
among  English  blacks.  “I  think 
most  black  people  in  this  country 
are  embarrassed  by  the  idea  erf 
being  separate,"  he  says.  “Our 
neighbours  don’t  come  to  lynch  us, 
by  and  large.  And,  you  know  we  go 
out  with  their  daughters,  for 
Christ's  sake."  The  saving  grace  of 
a class-bound  society  after  all,  is 
that  the  right  class  credentials  can 
often  override  other  obstacles. 

The  novelist  Caryl  Phillips,  who 
grew  up  between  St  Kitts  and  Eng- 
land, where  he  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, tidily  describes  the 
relationship  between  speech  and 
skin  colour:  “In  the  States,  until  I 
open  my  mouth  I look  as  if  I fit  in. 
In  Britain,  it’s  only  when  I open 
my  month  that  I fit  in." 

Yet  if  the  barriers  of  class  seem 
higher  in  England,  those  of  race 
seem  far  more  permeable.  I'm 
always  struck  by  the  social  ease 
between  mast  Macks  and  whites  on 
London  streets.  1 was  recently  near 
the  Brixton  market  and  two  men— 
tall,  coal-black,  muscle-hound  — 
came  loping  toward  a small  young 
white  woman  who  was  walking  by 
herself  in  the  opposite  direction. 
What  happened  then  was  — well, 
nothing.  The  needle  on  the  anxiety 
meter  didn’t  so  much  as  quiver. 

Americans  who  imagine  Brix- 
ton to  be  analogous  to  Harlem  are 
always  surprised  to  see  how  large 
Its  white  population  is.  London  is 
where  70  per  cent  of  Britain's 
blacks  reside,  but  its  blackest 
neighbourhoods  are  almost  never 
more  than  two-thirds  black,  and 
usually  they’re  substantially  less. 

All  this  sounds  like  a good  thing, 
and  yet  blacks  to  London  often 
speak  enviously  of  the  «au«w«»  of 
race  to  America.  “I  love  going  to 


In  Britain 
it  is  only 
when  I open 
my  mouth 
that  I fit  in 


New  York,  because  I can  walk 
down  the  street  and  the  place  is 
foil  of  Made  people,”  says  Ekow 
Bshun,  the  2&eight-year  old  editor 
of  Arena.  “A  lot  of  the  identity  of 
the  city  is  forged  on  the  basis  of 
that  The  whole  young  black  gener- 
ation — the  whole  hip-hop  thing — 
is  very  very  alive  to  New  York,  and 
it  has  a marked  effect  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  city" 

“The  idea  that  my  children 
could  grow  up  in  a place  where  all 
kinds  of  rich  people,  the  people 
who  call  the  shots,  who  feel  com- 
fortable with  their  skins,  are 
black  — that’s  the  greatest  advan- 
tage I could  give  them,"  Trevor 
Phillips  says.  It’s  a seductive 
Image,  this  land  where  blacks  call 
the  shots,  and  one  I often  hear 
yearningly  invoked  by  Made 
Brits.  They’d  disavow  it,  of 
course,  but  I detect  an  implicit 
fantasy  of  black  America  as  a 
Cotswolds  village  populated  by 
Oprah  Winfrey  Bill  Cosby. 
Michael  Jordan,  Spike  Lee, 
Michael  Jackson,  Quincy  Jones 
and  dozens  more  of  their  Ilk.  (“Yo. 
Trev  — sorry  this  is  kind  of  last- 
minute,  but  Oprah,  Cos,  and  Cotin 
were  thinking  about  snagging  a 
bite  at  Georgia  Brown’s  and  then 
maybe  popping  over  to  the  Senate 
to  try  and  talk  some  sense  into 
them  about  the  new  education 
bill.  Care  to  join  us7")  That’s  their 
American  fantasy  and  It  seems 
unsporting  to  demur 

What’s  carious  is  that,  while 
black  Londoners  look  yearningly 
across  the  Atlantic,  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts  in  the  arts 
increasingly  torn  to  them  for 
inspiration.  Thelma  Golden,  a 
curator  of  contemporary  art  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  in  New  York,  is 
voluMe  on  the  subject  of  how 
much  more  vibrant  — how  much 
more  advanced  — the  new  black 
arts  scene  in  London  is  compared 
with  Its  New  York  equivalent  “In  a 
way  Fd  much  rather  be  a black 
curator  In  London  than  in  New 
York,  because  the  excitement  and 
sophistication  there  is  extraordi- 
nary. way  ahead  of  what’s  happen- 
ing here  in  New  York,"  she  told  me. 

“Most  thinking  people  don’t 
know  that  there  is  a huge  creative 
upsurge  going  on  to  the  young 
Mack  generation,”  Stuart  Hall 
says.  “What’s  happened  with  the 
new  generation  is  that  they’ve 
begun  to  acknowledge  their  own 
blackness." 

And  yet  for  him  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  Mack  arts  scene 
is  that  it  isn't,  any  longer,  a black 
arts  scene:  “It’s  reached  the  point 
where  a lot  of  artists  who  began  by 
identifying  themselves  with  ethnic 
minority  groups  have  moved  out- 
ward into  engaging  in  a more  cul- 
turally diverse  mainstream." 

The  Challenge  of  questioning 
and  diversifying  the  mainstream 
is  something  that  Lord  Taylor  of 
Warwick  knows  intimately  and,  as 


we  sat  In  the  Peers’  Guest  Room  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  told  me 
about  the  contrasts  between  his 
own  career  and  that  of  his  father; 
Derief  Tayioc  His  father  was  a 
cricketer  from  Jamaica  who  went 
on  to  play  for  Warwick;  he  W3S  also 
a qualified  accountant 

When  he  retired  from  the  play- 
ing field,  however;  he  could  only 
find  work  doing  menial  iabouc  “He 
was  always  striving  to  Improve 
him  self”  Lord  Taylor  says,  “and 
then  he  reached  a kind  of  ceiling 
and  began  to  sort  of  see  his  ambi- 
tions through  me." 

Taylor,  for  his  part,  went  on  to 
become  the  first  blade  to  be  head 
pupil  at  Moseley  Grammar  School 
In  Birmingham,  and  the  first  black 
to  win  the  Gray’s  Inn  Advocacy 
Prize. 

"Some  tea.  m’tord?"  a florid- 
faced  servant  murmurs.  Lord  Tay- 
lor — England’s  only  though  not 
its  first  Mack  Lord  — graciously 
murmurs  assent 

And  yet  the  story  of  his  ennoble- 
ment isn’t  when  told  to  frill  an  alto- 
gether edifying  one  for  the  Prime 
Minister  that  put  him  in  the  House 
erf  Lords.  When  the  Tory  party  put 
him  up  for  a vacant  seat  In  Chel- 
tenham, vociferous  protests  came 
from  the  party  locals  — retired 
colonels  and  other  stalwarts,  who 
had  a hard  time  seeing  themselves 
represented  by  the  son  of  a 
Jamaican  cricketer  and  labourer. 
“None  of  tiie  parties  have  a good 
record  on  race,  one  has  to  be  honest 
about  that,"  Lord  Taylor  admits. 

There  are  moments  — for  me, 
this  was  one  — when  an  American 
visitor  to  Made  London  feels  caught 


Winning  in  a world  which  has 
come  to  envy  black  style . . . 
Ozwald  Boateng  (left)  and  Skin 
of  Skunk  Anansle 
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to  a time  warp.  Their  numbers  are 
small,  their  adiiewmoiis  stfii, 
somehow;  measurable.  “Jhft  a few 
weeks  ago,"  Lord  Taylor  recalls,  “an 
editor  at  {the  magazine  fix:. Ameri- 
can blacks}  Ebony  calls  me  and 
says,  ‘Lord  Taylor  could  youfex  me 
alistaf  the  50  top  Made  chairmen  of 
companies  to  England?*  I just  fell 
about  laughing,  and  he  couldn’t 
understand  what  the  joke  was,  and  I 
sakL,  T can  try  to  get  you.  five,’ 
because  they  Just  don’t  exist," 

I see  what  he  means,  and  yff  that 
isn’t  my  reaction.  So  I'm  left  drag- 
gling to  understand  why  black 
Britain  seems  to  me  at  on*  20 
years  behind  the  times  and  20 
years  ahead,  somehow  both’pre- 
and  post -nationalist 

No  doubt  both  temporal  impres- 
sions are  illusory  Yet  perasps 
what  is  most  heartening  swot 
black  Loudon  is  the  hope  it  dfers 
of  a consciousness  that  is  culfciral 
rather  than  racial  — that  has  the 
capacity  to  acknowledge  defer- 
ence without  tetishtsing  it,  foa 
freedom  to  represent  without  liv- 
ing to  be  representative.  In  he 
unending  KuIturkampC  betwefcn 
irony  and  solidarity  irony  seess 
to  be  ahead  to  black  London,  at 
least  oh  points.  . 


TNs  b an  edtod  version  of  an  arttdethd 
appeared  in  the  New  forkermagazkw. 


Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr  (bora 
1950)  made  his  name  as  a 
literary  archaeologist, 
rescuing  the  forgotten  work  of 
19th  century  African 
Americans,  work  that  he  con* 
tinues  with  his  Black  Periodical 
Fiction  Project.  This  has  so  far 
uncovered  over  150,000  poems, 
articles  and  other  works  by 
black  authors.  He  has  held  a 
number  of  posts  at  Yale. 
Cornell.  Duke  and  Harvard, 
transforming  tho  latter’s  Afro- 
American  studies  department 


into  one  of  America’s  most 
highly  regarded  centres  of 
Mack  scholarship.  As  a cham- 
pion  of  multiculturaliam  he  - 
alarms  those  who  want  to  pro-  ~ 
serve  unquestioned  the  canon 
of  great  white  male  authors.  All 
the  same  time  he  has  angered  .*•- 
Afro-centrists  who  don’t  want  f : 
scholarship,  even  by  fellow 
blacks,  to  damage  their  theories ' 
about  black  descent  from  a 
dubious  version  of  ancient  - l 
Egypt.  He  has  tried  to  fight  the 
anti-Semitism  that  the  wilder 
fringes  of  the  Afro-centrist  '< 

movement  has  created. 

Although  he  has  always  worked  ' 
for  a {hirer  representation  of  - 
blacks  In  America's  unlverai-  . 
ties,  he  has  tried  to  remind 
Intellectuals  about  the  worid 
beyond  academe,  especially  of 
the  plight  of  poor  black  ' 
Americans:  “The  paradox  la 
that  we  are  doing  better  Infbe 
academy  than  on  the  streets" 

He  writes  about  hip-hop,  v 
politics  and  the  arts  in  a 
number  of  American  maga- 
zines. Including  Mother  Jones. 
Entertainment  Weekly;  and  the 
New  Yorker. 
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Doespublishing  chief  Gail  Rebuck,  of  Labour’s  new  arts  squad,  think  culture  is  just  a product? 

View  from  the  top  floor 
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Interview:  Simon 
Hattenstone 
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E ARE  STARING 
down  eight  scar- 
fly  spiralling 
HOOTS,  earth 

__  home  to  an 
imprint  or  two  of 
the  Random  Bouse  conglomerate: 
You  can  barely  see  the  bottom.  If  s 
a long  way  to  Call,  1 say  It  doesn’t 
bear  thinking  about,  answers  Gail 
Rebuck,  throwing  her  head  hnnir 
Cor  a perfectly  dentistried  smile 

Gail  Rebuck  is  the  queen  of  all 
she  surveys.  Chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  Random  House  UK, 
the  most  powerful  figure  In 
British  publishing,  and  just 
appointed  to  Tony  Blair's  new  cul- 
ture hit  squad.  It's  lovely  up  here 
— terrific  view  of  the  Thames, 
happy  pastel  walls,  flowers,  book 
covers:  Habitat  happy  But  it  does 
seem  a little  cut  off. 

Doesn’t  she  ever  get  lonely  wish 
she  was  down  there  mingling  with 
the  workers?  “If  it  were  up  to  me," 
she  says,  Td  be  right  there  in  the 
middle  of  it  alL”  A strange  thing 
for  the  chief  executive  to  say. 

The  photographer  has  plonked 
her  on  the  landing.  She  smiles  her 
big  smile  as  a colleague  !»«« 
“This  is  how  I’ve  decided  to  spend 
my  afternoon,  sitting  out  here  in 
as  armchair  Hahahahahahai  IVe 
gone  mad,  hahahahahahai " He 
returns  a more  subdued  laugh. 

Rebuck  is.  wearing  a suit,  san- 
cfles  with  a hint  of  heed.  Her  hair  is 
long  and  tired-looking,  her  ageing- 
poodle  face  sometimes  glamorous. 
Her  suit  Is  set  off  by  a checked 
scarf  that  seems  as  if  it  could 
unfold  to  Doctor  Who  length. 
Where  did  she  get  it?  “I  made  it 
myself*  she  answers,  focusing  on 
the  lens. 

Before  I know  it,  she’s  whizzed 
me  back  to  the  office  to  talk  about 
the  relationship,  between  culture 
and  business.  Despite  her  endear- 
ingly inauspicious  start  (Sussex 
University  tour  leaden  not  quite 
getting  to  be  an  Amnesty 
researcher),  Rebuck’s  CV  is 
unblemished.  She  went  into  pub-  > 
lishixtg  at  the  bottom,  was  Invited 
by  her  mentor  Anthony  Cheetbam 
to  Harm  Century  which  rapidly 
grew  and  merged  with  Hutchinson, 
which  rapidly  grew  some  more  and 
was  bought  out  py  Random  House. 
She  thanked  them  for  the  £1  mil- 
lion cheque  for  her  shares,  bought 
a holiday  . home  in  Spain,  usurped 
Cheetbam  at  Random  House  in  a 
bitter  coup;  and  has  taken  Random 
House  into  the  black.  She  is 
the  woman  who 
the  glass  ceiling,  a 
sisterhood. 

continued  to 
es  (Reed  Is  the  lat- 
e,  make  redundan- 
that  even  the  world 
run  as  a business. 
Which  takis  us  to  the  cultural 
hit  squad.  Repuck  has  been  picked 
alongside  Paul  Smith,  Richard 
Branson,  Djrvld  Puttnam,  Alan 
Salama  (a  director 
sting  organisation 
records,  airplanes, 
the  media,  books  — 
tore  club.  Like  the 
ck  is  a self-made  suc- 
ho  went  into  turbo- 
tbe  Thatcher  years: 
a hazy  liberalism.  Fer- 


rate model  fo 


Rebuck 


of  books  can 


Branson, 
McGee and 


[hazy  liberalism.  Per-  _ 

dress  too  casually  for  Seat  of  power . . . Can  Rebuck  reconcile  being  an  entrepreneur  with  liberal  politics?  "I  sincerely  hope  so.  It  would  he  grim  for  Britain  If  yon  couldn’t” 


try  Yes, 


i 

a 

I 


s the  most  encourag- 
that  the  Government 
it  the  culture  indus- 
it  is  one  of  the  few 
is  stm  quite  good  at 
she  says  belliger- 
re  fantastic."  and  she 
about  the  industry 
billion  a year  “Qbvi- 
manufacturing  base  is 
important,  but  we're 
to  a different  era  where 
ct  of  people’s  minds, 
in  the  modern  wo  rid 
t creativity  contribu- 
ectual  copyright"  Far- 
it’s time 
creativity  with  groovy 
is  what  she’s  done  so 


onable  In  New  Labour 
acknowledge  the  contrl- 
rgaret  Thatcher  made  to 
revolution.  Does  Rebuck 
her  as  a role  model?  She 
to  splutter  "No  one  has  ever 
me  a Thatcherite."  Maybe 
her  face.  Does  she  admire 
Thatcherian  qualities?  She 
batcher  had  fantastic  drive 
ergy  and  .vision,  although  it 
wrong  vision. 

was  not  responsible  for  ; 
_ e of  the  Net  Book  Agree- 
which  existed  to  protect 
companies,  but  she  sup- 1 


ported  its  scrapping  because  she 
saw  it  as  archaic  and  debilitating. 
Old-school  publishers  argue  that 
when  the  agreement  went  so  did 
the,  possibly  apocryphal,  standards 
Of  fa  ir  play  Publishing  became  any 
other  business  Now  people  are  con- 
cerned that  the  hit  squad  may  do 
the  same  for  culture  — great  for 
Oasis,  not  Bo  good  for  Ken  Loach. 

It’s  ftmny  I say  Thatcher  could 
hare  used  you  as  a template  for  her 
get-up-and-go  vision.  She  splutters 
some  more  and  tells  me  she's  never 
even  met  the  woman,  well,  only 
once.  “Do  we  have  to  talk  about 
Margaret  Thatcher?” 

We  move  on  to  the  Government 
and  she  says  she’s  still  tingling 
with  election  night  lhvei;  has 
always  voted  Labour  The  link 
runs  deep  — husband  Philip 
Gould,  the  marketing  guru  and  one 
of  the  party's  central  image-mak- 
ers since  the  Kinnock  days. 

She  asks  when  we’re  going  to 
talk  about  publishing.  Rebuck  goes 
into  a long  fluent  spiel  about  busi- 
ness, trusting  people,  delegating. 
She  teBs  a practised  anecdote 
about  costing  her  first  boss  £15,000 
by  sending  the  wrong  film  to  the 
printers.  And  it  sounds  like  she’s 
recounting  a cherished  story  for 
This  Is  Your  Lite. 

She  says  she’s  good  at  the  bor- 


ing, organisational  stuff;  the  infra- 
structure, hut  relies  on  the  bril- 
liance of  others.  “In  a creative 
organisation,  it’s  war  important... 
to  trust  that  people  will  deliver 
One  of  the  healthiest  things  in  this 
organisation  is  that  people  never 
do  what  I think  they  should  do,  or 
suggest  they  should  da  I think 
thafs  really  good." 

They  cant  aU  ignore  you?  “Well, 
obviously  there  are  some  areas 
where  they  listen.  But  take  buying 
a hook — Tre  said  to  some  people 
who  ask  me  to  read  a book,  well, 
I'll  read  it — but  if  I give  it  to  some- 
one here  it’s  probably  the  kiss  of  | 
death.  TheyTl  say  rm  not  publish- 
ing that  hook."  Rebuck’s  teeth 
come  out  to  play 

We  move  on  to  the  family  There 
is  an  aft-quoted  story  that  she  gave 
her  daughter  an  office  for  her  sixth 
birthday  although  Rehuck  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  request  was 
for  an  office  like  Mummy’s  — only 
staffed  by  three  Barbie  dolls.  She 
always  leaves  by  6.30pm.  curtailing 
meetings  if  necesrary  to  be  back  in 
time  for  her  two  girls. 

Rebuck  talks  about  summer 
coughs,  how  Grace  has  caught  an 
eye  infection  from  the  cat  and 
relaxes  into  warmth.  I cough  up 
my  own  summer  flu.  and  she  asks 
me  if  I want  a glass  of  water  "Have 


mine,  Tre  not  got  an  eye  infection." 

Gould  and  Rebuck  hare  a deep- 
rooted  relationship.  A friend  of 
theirs  says  Gould  loves  to  relate 
how  he  strategically  wooed  her 
through  12  years  of  unrequited 
lore,  close  friendship  and  parallel 
affairs  until  she  finally  said  yes. 

The  same  friend  says  that 
Rebuck  has  terrific  personal  quali- 
ties (“The  first  thing  she  did  when  I 
was  pregnant  was  phone  me  to  see 
if  we  wanted  to  stay  in  their  home 
in  Spain.  She’s  very  supportive  cf ; 

rawman")  hot  rtJaimg  Oonld  is  as  tar- 
rlfled  of  her  as  he  is  transfixed. 

Does  it  bother  her  that  people 
tear  her?  "Really?  I find  that  very 
Upsetting.  I don’t  think  Pm  scary  I 
don't  set  out  to  create  that  effect  at 
all."  For  a second  she  looks  so  vul- 
nerable I want  to  give  her  a sup- 
portive cuddle.  Has  nobody  said 
that  to  her  before?  "No  . . . Wbll, 
actually  that's  not  quite  true, 
sometimes  they’ve  said  I used  to 
think  you  were  quite  scary  but 
you're  the  opposite." 

The  idea  upsets  heq  because  it 
changes  her  cosy  image  of  herself 
as  the  leader  of  publishing’s  velvet 
revolution;  the  woman  who  asked 
opinions  and  led  her  employees  to 
corporate  Nirvana.  (I  can’t  stop 
wondering  how  she  found  the  time 
to  make  the  scarf) 


‘Thatcher 
could  have 
used 

Rebuck  as 
a template 
for  her 
get-up- 
and-go 
vision. 


splutters. 

She’s 

never  even 
met  the 
woman’ 


Many  people  say  it's  just  chance 
that  her  chosen  profession  is  pub* 
lishing.  She  would  have  been  as 
brilliant  in  any  business.  This 
compliment  riles  hen  “Rubhish, 
sheer  absolute  rubbish.  Rubbish, 
no.  absolute  rubbish.  1 chose  to 
come  into  publishing  because  I 
love  books.  OK,  Tm  more  of  a busi- 
nessperson than  when  I started 
out.  but  for  years  and  years  I was  a 
publisher  ...  the  rush  of  excite- 
ment when  you're  just  reading 
something  that  is  utterly  brilliant 
and  assured  is  such  a privilege.” 

She  insists  literature  is  her  love, 
her  hobby  her  luxury  and  reels  off 
recent  privileges  . . . Martin  Amis.  > 
Ruth  Ren  dell  and  Robert  Harris. 

But  doesn’t  she  regard  books  as 
a product?  Isn't  that  why  people  so 
admire  her?  Why  she  was  picked 
for  the  culture  task  force?  “Yes.  it 
is  important  to  see  culture  as  a 
business.  But  every  time  you  pub- 
lish a book  there’s  a different  kind 
of  motional  investment,  so  it’s 
not  tite  same  as  churning  out  a 
product" 

Does  she  think  there  should  he  a 
ceiling  on  wages?  “I  don’t.  People 
don’t  normally  come  into  publish- 
ing for  money  " She  says  she’d  low 
to  have  a break  if  she  could  afford 
It  which  Is  nonsense  and  she 
admits  as  much.  Is  it  passible  to 
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reconcile  being  an  entrepreneur 
with  liberal  politics?  “I  sincerely 
hope  so.  It  would  be  grim  for 
Britain  If  you  couldn’t" 

On  the  way  oat  she  takes  me 
floor  by  floor  through  the  building, 
introduces  me  to  employees,  calls 
them  by  their  first  name,  discusses 
projects.  It’s  an  impressive  empire. 
“That’s  not  the  point  I’m  trying  to 
show  you  how  many  different  cul- 
tures happily  coexist  here." 

later.  1 tel]  a former  Random 
House  executive  how  relaxed  she 
was  taking  me  through  the  build- 
ing. He  says:  “In  my  five  years  she 
only  once  came  down  to  meet  us, 
and  it  was  like  a regal  procession. 
Oh  and  there  was  one  meeting  when 
she  announced  the  shake-up.  but 
that  was  over  quickly  and  she  told 
everyone  to  address  any  questions 
to  their  line  managers." 

My  eyes  are  still  fixed  on  the 
scarf.  Finally  it  clicks.  It  has  a 
label.  I thought  she  made  it  herself. 
“Oh  yes."  she  says  In  a rush,  ‘T 
thought  rd  sew  a little  label  on. 
Hundred  per  cent  viscose  rayon, 
dry  clean  only”  And  she  pauses 
uncomfortably  . I was  buying 
my  mother  a scarf  and  I saw  this 
one  and  thought  it  looked  rather 
nice."  So  she  didn't  make  it?  . 
That’s  for  you  to  find  out.  Actually 
I did  once  make  my  own  scarf . . 


tEREMY 
HARDY 


It’s  time  New 
Labour  tried 
being  nice  to 
teacners 


IF  ANYONE  thought  David 
Blunkett's  outbursts  before  May  i 
were  just  pre-election  teacher- 
baiting. he  is  proving  them  wrong. 
Before  Labour  were  in  powes 
whatever  terrible  things  they  said 
were  excused  by  people 
explaiiimg.  “Well  they  have  to  say 
that  to  get  elected”. 

And  it  did  seem  that  Tbny  Blair 
had  lost  sights  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  get  elected,  you  don’t 
necessarily  have  to  get  absolutely 
everyone  to  vote  for  you.  In  the 
dosing  days  of  the  campaign, 
Labour  behaved  as  if  there  was 

hadn’t  cracked  yet 
Blair’s  bulldog  broadcast  looked 
like  a final  attempt  to  bring  the 
Man  nn-side.  That  magnificent. 


and  slothful,  hut  suddenly 
enlivened  by  the  words  of  the 

Leader.  What  ac  elaborate  way  or 
proving  that  dogs  can  hear  things 

which  humans  can’t 

It  was  sometimes  hard  to  see 


exactly  whom  Jack  Straw  was 
hoping  to  win  over  We  were  left 
with  an  impression  of  a man  who 
sleeps  with  the  light  on  because  of 
the  monsters  under  the  bed.  Bat 
even  so,  hopeful  Labour  voters 
assured  themselves  that  the 
People's  Party  was  simply  hiding 
its  light  under  a bushel  and  that 
BlafrrealiywouldsurpriseusaJl; 

as  though  he  might,  on  May  2,  bow 
graciously  to  the  Queen  and  say 
“Pack  your  bags,  you're  leaving”. 

So  optimists  could  be  forgiven 
for  imagining  that,  safely  in  power; 
Blunkett  might  have  stopped  all 
this  rubbish  about  sacking 
teachers.  One  remembers  a scene 
in  Alex  Haley's  Roots  where  a 
kindly  white  man  takes  over  the 
i whipping  of  one  of  his  stores  from 

| another  man,  who  is  whipping  the 
' slaw  to  death.  Whan  the  bigot 
rides  out  of  sight,  the  good  man 
stops  whipping. 

Rm  not  going  to  say  Coal  there 
are  no  iraompetent  teachers.  I 
know  there  are  teachers  who  find 
they  can’t  hack  it  and  leave  to 


become  Ofcted  inspectors.  And 
Incompetence  is  part  of  the  human 
condition.  When  you  really  think 
about  It,  can  you  think  of  anyone 
you  know  who's  any  good  at  their 
job?  If  you  can,  the  chances  are 
that  it's  a person  who  works  in  a 
profession  that  only  a very 
dedicated  person  would  stick  at 
That  would  seem  an  accurate 
description  of  a teacher 

Blunkett  needn’t  worry  that  too 
few  teachers  are  being  sacked. 
They’re  being  laid  off  all  over  the 
country  These  are  frequently 
people  who  are  active  in  their 
unions,  especially  in  colleges 
where  there  have  been  strikes. 
Sacked  teachers  also  tend  to  be  on 
the  higher  pay  scales. 

The  absurd  fact  is  that  schools 
and  colleges  can't  afford  experi- 
enced teachers  because  they  cost 
more.  The  poorer  a school  Is,  the 
more  newly-qualified  teachers  are 
likely  to  be  hired.  Many  new  teach- 
ers give  up  almost  immediately 
after  qualifying,  because  they  are 
put  in  situations  from  which  David 


Blunkett  would  run  screaming 
after  five  minutes.  Whoever  it  was 
who  came  up  with  the  theory  of 
throwing  non-swimmers  In  at  the 
deep  end  obviously  didn't  know 
much  about  drowning. 

Furthermore,  IntlmiriaHnn  is 
not  usually  the  way  to  get  the  best 

Liberal  parents  are 
now  so  paranoid  they 
set  store  by  SATs 
results;  they  accept 
the  idea  of  little 
children  being  tested 

out  of  people.  That’s  why  teachers 
don’t  start  the  term  by  threatening 
to  expel  kids  who  fall  behind.  A 
teacher  is  above  alia  performer 
and  a day  in  the  classroom  is  a 
bloody  long  gig. 

If  you  tmnk  back  to  the  teachers 
who  most  inspired  you  to  learn, 
you  won’t  find  that  they  conformed 


to  a standard.  Some  were  stern; 
some  were  funny;  some  were  coot 
some  were  downright  batty  Most 
of  them  dressed  bacDy  what  they 
ail  Shared  was  the  ability  to 
perform:  and  they  all  had 
confidence,  because  without  it 
they'd  have  been  sunk. 

And  yet  those  who  castigate 
“incompetent  teachers" — a 
stereotype  invented  by  the  Tories 
which  has  slipped  Into  the 
language  as  though  the  words 
belong  naturally  together  — say 
that  they  care  about  children  and 
not  about  the  morale  of  teachers. 
They  are  missing  the  same  part  of 
the  brain  as  Virginia  Bottomley 
who  used  to  say  she  cared  about 
patients  and  not  about  hospital 
buildings,  but  never  explained 
bow  operations  could  be  done 
outdoors.  Without  morale,  a 
person  cannot  teach. 

Even  if  teachers  think  their  job 
is  safe,  their  profession  has  been  so 
insulted  that  they  are  bound  to  reel 
demoralised.  Moreover,  a climate 
has  been  created  In  which  fewer 


and  fewer  people  will  want  to  do 
the  job.  The  creation  of  that 
climate  wasn’t  an  unfortunate 
consequence  of  ministers  striving 
for  excellence,  it  was  a deliberate 
attempt  to  invent  a bogeyman. 

Politicians  prefer  us  when  we’re 
scared,  when  parents  are  thinking 
that.  If  the  paedophile  doesn't  get 
the  kids,  the  incompetent  teacher 
wflL  Liberal  parents  are  now  so 
paranoid  that  they  even  set  store  by 
SATs  results;  they  accept  the  idea  of 
little  children  being  tested  (as  long 
as  they  are  not  tested  on  animals). 

Politicians  didn’t  sit  the  word 
"bogus"  permanently  next  to 
“asylum-seeker"  to  create  a fairer 
system,  but  to  make  us  think 
there’s  a load  of  lazy  scrounging 
foreigners  taking  our  money.  Ami 
Blunkett  and  Stephen  Byers  are 
making  a song  and  dance  about 
crackdowns  and  taskforces  and 
fast  tracks,  not  in  a drive  to 
Improve  standards,  but  because 
they  want  us  to  feel  we  can  sleep 
safely  in  our  beds  knowing  New 
Labour  are  on  patroL 


; ’PS—— 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Risings 
Graham 
Jones 


Up. . . Fledgling  film-maker  Jones 
plans  a feature — HowTo  Cheat 
In  The  Leaving  Certificate — for 
devious  Irish  17-year-okJa.  But 
how  can  he  fund  it? 

Up ...  Children  from  all  comers  of 
Ireland  are  invited  to  chip  in  with 
their  hard-won  pocket  money. 

And  away ...  His  film  premieres  to 
major  plaudits  at  the  Galway  Him 
Fleadh.  Jones  must  now  honour  his 
side  of  the  bargain  foolproof  cheats 
for  aO  those  who  shelled  out 


Fallings 

Always 


Going. ..  The  stage  spectacular 
about  Edward  and  Mrs  Simpson 
opens  in  the  West  End  in  June. 
Critics  unite  In  demanding:  is  this 
the  worst  musical  ever? 

Going...  The  punters  just  love  the 
show,  the  Always  team  insist  The 
bookies,  meanwhile,  take  bets  on 
the  date  it  will  dose. 

Gone ...  Like  King  Ed  before  it,  the 
show  announces  the  end  of  its  brief 
reign.  Will  it  find  a home  in  the  US, 
so  fond  of  naff  royalism? 


My  fri  ends  went 


to  the  Tate  and 


a R they  got  me 


was  this  lousy 


pair  of  gloves 


There’s  nothing  wrong  with  merchandising 
art,  says  Jonathan  Glancey.  But  why 
does  the  result  have  to  be  so  naff? 


Piet  Mondrian  was,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the 
most  influential  painters 
of  this  century  That’s 
not  saying  anything  new. 
This  master  of  geometric  abstrac- 
tion had  a huge  effect  not  just  on 
other  artists,  but  on  architects, 
graphic  designers,  and  makers  of 
oven  gloves. 

Oven  gloves?  Mondrian  has 
become  a name  and  a style  to 
exploit  The  oven  gloves  — a well- 
meant  gift  to  a friend  — are  fairly 
typical  of  the  uses  dead  artists  can 
be  put  to  when  their  works  go  out  of 
copyright  They  are  matched  only 
by  a colleague’s  Mondrian  cycling 
gloves,  a birthday  present  to  an  art- 
loving  mother  from  her  children. 

When  the  big  Mondrian  show 
opens  at  London’s  Tate  Gallery 
next  week,  can  we  expect  shelf- 
fulls  of  Mondrian  novelties?  Of 
course.  The  painter  has  already 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
been  exploited  ruthlessly  by  the 
gift  industry  as  well  as  by  major 
museums  and  galleries. 

Does  it  matter?  Perhaps,  perhaps 
not  No  artist  is  an  island,  no  mat- 
ter how  insular  the  living  person. 
Powerful  talents  tend  inevitably  to 
influence  the  work  of  their  peers, 
and  as  their  influence  grows,  it 
rubs  off  on  commercial  designers 
working  in  graphics,  film  and  tele- 
vision. Soon  enough,  it  becomes  a 
common  currency 
Constable  landscapes  appear 
inescapably  on  tea  towels,  head- 
scarves  and  table  coasters.  These 
are  just  the  tip  of  a cultural  ice- 
berg; we  have  all  seen  Monet 
address-books,  Van.  Gogh  T-shirts, 
adverts  for  Boddington’s  beer 
based  on  Damien  Hirst’s  pickled 
sheep.  Famous  painters  sell  greet- 
ings cards  by  the  million.  Consta- 
ble (again)  for  Granny’s  birthday 
Mini  for  Christmas  (what  would 
Auntie  say  if  she  knew  that  the 
model  for  the  great  painter’s 
immaculate  Madonnas  was  the 
artist’s  mistress?).  Terence  Cuneo 
(trains)  or  David  Shepheard 
(wildlife  and  trains)  for  Unde  Bob. 

There  comes  a point  when  the 
work  of  an  artist  — Hokusai’s 
Great  Wave,  Leonardo's  Mona  Lisa 
— become  public  property  Turner 
thought  of  his  paintings  as  his 
children  and,  late  in  life,  brought 
them  back  home  from  expensive 
auctions.  After  his  death,  they 
were  given  to  the  nation.  Today 
they  help  to  sell  tins  of  Aunt 
Betsy's  traditional  biscuits  and 
Granny  Bartley’s  home-made  cot- 
tage fudge.  These  are  made-up 
names,  but  you  get  the  point  (and 
may  even  have  snacked  on  the  bis- 
cuits and  grown  Eat  on  the  fudge). 

This  commercial  exploitation  is 
undoubtedly  kitsch,  yet  it  probably 
does  no  harm  to  the  reputations  of 
individual  artists.  To  meet 
Turner's  The  Fighting  Temeraire 
or  The  Slave  Ship  — the  real  oils 
on  real  canvas  — is  never  less  than 
revelatory  These  are  astonishingly 
powerful  and  beautiful  painting 
No  matter  how  many  times  they 
are  reproduced  elsewhere,  nothing 
can  strip  the  originals  of  their 
majesty  and  power  to  move. 

The  same  is  true.  In  a quieter 
way  of  Constable’s  The  Haywaln. 
This  must  be  one  of  the  most 


abused,  or  loved  (hard  to  say  which, 
but  probably  both),  of  all  English 
paintings,  and  it’s  been  reproduced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  times 
on  plastic  coffee  tables,  battery- 
powered  kitchen  docks  and 

pinafores.  And  yet . . . when 
you  come  across  the  real 
thing  in  the  National 
Gallery  it  seems  almost 
unfamiliar.  Constable 
worked  in  rich,  sensual 
oils  and  The  Haywaln 
has  a physical!  ty 
belied  by  the  gift- 
shop  reproductions. 

The  artists  them- 
selves, then,  are 
probably  Immune 
from  the  commer- 
cial trivialisatian 
of  their  work. 

Museums,  gat- 
leries  and  the 
public,  however; 
are  not  Quite 
why  the  British 
Museum  and  the 
Victoria  & Albert, 
for  example,  fed 
impelled  to  have  a 
shop  that  takes  up  a 
vast  square  footage  of 
valuable  gallery  space 
is  beyond  anyone,  save 
perhaps  fee  museum’s 
marketing  team  and 


The  British 
Museum’s  shop 
is  stuffed  with 
goods  that  Toys 
‘R’  Us  would  be 
ashamed  to  stock 


accountants.  Artistic  gifts  and 
novelties  sell  and  make  much- 
needed  money  for  museums-  No 
one  will  argue  with  that.  But 
why  so  much  "tasteful”  Junk? 

In  the  case  of  the  V&A  (a 
wonderful  museum  tarnished 
by  years  of  mercenary  market- 
ing), the  gift  shop  has  grown  to 
supermarket  proportions  over 
the  past  decade.  An  infamous 
advertising  campaign  in  the 
eighties  ("An  ace  caff  with 
quite  a nice  museum  attached") 
set  the  tone  for  the  V&A’s  pas- 
sionate affair  with  Thatcherism. 
The  museum’s  tail — to  the  guise 
of  cafe  and  shop — was  beginning 
to  wag  the  dog. 

Shop  and  “caff”  demonstrated 
to  government  and  artsjfunding 
bodies  that  the  museum  was  adept 
at  making  money  and  was  at  home 
in  the  cut  and  thrust  of  free- 
market  economics.  It  was  proof 
too,  that  the  museum  had  come  a 
long  way  from  the  age  of  stuffy 
highbrow  culture  and  was  no 
longer  run  by  expert  curators 
obsessed,  for  some  impenetrable 
reason,  with  old  coins,  prints, 
drawings  and  furniture. 

If  the  V&A  is  over  the  top,  the 
British  Museum  is  a shocker;  its 
shop  stuffed  with  goodies  (or  bad- 
dies) that  Toys  TV  Us  would  be 
embarrassed  to  stock.  This  high- 
street  mentality  does  otherwise 
great  and  much-loved  institutions 


Freewheeling  capitalism 

scarcely  a single  great  artist 
has  escaped  the  merchandisers’ 

attentions.  From  top,  cycling 

gloves  inspired  by  Mondrian’s 
geometric  abstracts;  a 
snowstorm  globe  based  on 

Dali’s  ’melting  clocks’;  and 
an  inflatable  echo  of  Mnnch’s 
The  Scream 


like  the  British  Museum  no 
favours.  It  downgrades  the  museum 
and  does  little  or  nothing  to  educate 

or  inspire  those  vrtio  buy  the  stuff. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  gift  Slavs 
are  wrong.  At  their  best  — the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art’s  In  New 
York  or  the  Louvre’s  in  Paris  — 
they  can  be  a delight.  MGMA,  in 
particular;  has  pioneered  a 
range  Of  gifts  that  are  in  them- 
selves small  works  of  art. 
Artists  have  been  Involved  to 
their  production. 

It  is  possible.  In  museums 
that  care  about  what  people 
take  away  Dram  them,  to 
buy  affordable  works  of 
art  by  . contemporary 
artists,  whether  to  the 
guise  Of  pocket-sized 
"Installations"  — the 
ICA  to'  London  often 
stocks  these  — or  to  the 
guise  of  (wait  for  it) 
books.  Many  art  books 
are  works  of  art  in  their 
own  right  The  trick  for 
museumsfand  publishers 
is  to  produce  a range  that 
suits  fee  packets  of  chil- 
dren on  school  outings  and 
prosperous  adults. 

If  museums  chose  to  work 
with  artists, » many  would 
come  up.  wft^i  ideas  and 
designs  for  gifts  that  are  truly 
worth  having.  If  they  must  sell 
fhdge,  why  not  packet  it  in  a box 
shaped  and  labelled  by  the  best 
young  designers?  In  other  words, 
why  not  use  the  shops  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  fee 
museums  and  gallerias? 

Specialist  museums  are  often 
much  better  at  merchandising 
than  their  mighty  siblings-  The 
RAF  Museum’s  shop  at  Hendon, 
for  example,  is  a haven  for  those 
with  a passion  for  flight,  while  the 
Quainton  Road  railway  museum  In 
Buckinghamshire  has  one  of  the 
best-stocked  railway  tookshops  in 
Britain.  Arcane  to  many  people, 
perhaps,  yet  these  ato  two  exam- 
ples of  museum  Stops  run  by 
people  who  know  their  sub- 
jects and  care  about  them. 
There  must  be  narny  others. 

This  is  not  an  argument  to 
favour  of  coerclag  children 
into  buying  humcurless  edu- 
cational toys  to  pafect  taste. 
But  if  museums'  and  gal- 
leries feel  they1  have  to 
squeeze  artists’  popularity  to 
the  limits  at  eachtetrospec- 
tiro,  why  not  do  it  w>ll? 

Which  brings  me  back  to 
those  Mondrian  orea-gtares.  I 
hare  a strange  feeling  that  they 
are  not  really  kitsch  w all,  but  a 
humorous  critique  of  in  obses- 
sive artist  who  Insisted  on  keep- 
ing his  home  spotlessly  cbfrn,  with 
a geometric  place  for  everything 
and  everything  to  its  pace.  It's 
hard  to  Imagine  Mondrian  taking  a 
Neue  Gestaltung  casserol*  out  oE 
tire  oven  with  a sopping  dishcloth 
like  the  rest  erf  us  — but  s'palr  of 
scientifically  designed  over  gores 
geometrically  patterned  injrlmary 
colours?  That’s  a different  matter 
entirely 


Mondrian:  Nature  To  Ahsiractiongpens 
attbeTata,  London  SWl  (pi7l-8*7 
8752).  next  Saturday 


All  this  talk  about  displaced  opera  singers  is  getting  on  Judith  Mackrell’s  nerves.  Covent  Garden  was  home  to  first-rate  dancers~too 
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It’s  not  over  till  the  thin  lady  spins 


Provocations 


Ever  since  Ninette  de  Valois 
agreed  to  move  her  company 
into  Covent  Garden  along- 
side the  Royal  Opera,  the  Royal 
Ballet  has  been  put  in  the  role  of 
ditzy  younger  sister  The  fact  that- 
its  home  is  called  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  rather  than  the  Royal 
Opera  and  Ballet  House,  says 
everything  about  the  degree  to 
which  it’s  undervalued  in  compar- 
ison with  Its  bigger  tougher  sib- 
ling. Not  only  is  it  allowed  fewer 
performances  there  than  the 
Opera,  but  when  there  are  con- 
flicts of  scheduling,  lfs  nearly 
always  the  Ballet  that  has  to  give 
way  The  Opera  also  gets  the  lion's 
share  of  great  conductors,  wife 
the  result  that  the  orchestra  often 


gives  wilfully  inferior  perfor- 
mances for  fee  Ballet  And  there 
are  few  at  the  top  of  the  House  who 
fight  fee  Ballet's  corner  When 
Lord  Chadllngton,  ohaip^p  of 
the  board,  Issues  public  statements 
about  the  House,  he  frequently 
omits  to  mention  that  the  Ballet 
performs  there  at  alL 
Yet  at  this  week’s  farewell  gala 
—aimed  at  showing  off  the 
House's  talent  and  persuading  the 
audience  to  donate  a few  million 
more  tothe  rebuilding  fund— who 
was  it  that  opened  and  closed  both 
halves  of  the  programme,  and  who 
was  it  that  raised  the  biggest 
cheers?  The  Ballet 
Of  course  Placido  Domingo  and 
Bryn  Terfel  were  heart-stopping; 
and  of  course  there  were  fine  per- 
formances from  Thomas  Allen, 
Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson  and  Co.  But 


these  are  stars  who  are  bought  Into 
the  Opera,  while  the  dancers,  who 
were  responsible  for  sparking  the 

real,  gala  atmosphere,  perform  at 
the  House  throughout  the  season. 

Aito  frankly  fee  Opera  bad  little 
to  match  the  jaw-dropping  excite- 


ment of  Tetsuya  Knmakwa’s  vault- 
ing leaps  and  wickedly  insouciant 
pirouettes.  Nor  did  it  rise  to  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  Darcey 
Bussell  in  the  balcony  scene  from 
Romeo  And  Juliet 

Not  only  did  she  and  Igor 
Zelensky  dance  with  a delirious 
beauty  but,  within  a few  hare  min- 
utes, they  evoked  fee  full  fierce- 
ness of  doomed  love. 

Sylvie  Guillem,  arid  Jonathan 
Cope  also  had  the  dazzle  of  lore  on 
them  during  their  spectacular  per- 
formance of  the  bedroom  pas  de 
deux  fromManon,  while  Ashley 

Page  and  Deborah  Bull  were  fabu- 
lously sexy  in  a duet  that,  inciden- 
tally was  created  by  the  only  live 
choreographer  (Page)  and  com- 
poser (Orlando  Gough)  in  fee  gala. 

Of  course,  dance  Is  more  obvi- 
ously glamorous  gala  fare  than 


opera.  But  the  thrill  that  the  Ballet 
generated  on  Monday  reflects  the 
fact  that  its  public  image  Is  more 
vividly  effective  than  the  Opera — 
although  the  House  doesn't  really 
give  it  that  credit  Bussell, 

Guillem  and  Irek  Mukhamedov 
are  world  superstars  who’ve 
become  familiar  to  a huge  public 
through  advertising,  print  and 
television.  (Significantly  when 
Bussell  and  Domingo  did  a recent 
photo  shoot  together;  fee  press  vir- 
tually ignored  him  as  they  show-  . 
ered  her  wife  questions  about  her 
wedding  plans.) 

But  not  only  does  the  Royal 
Ballet  outflank  the  Royal  Opera  to 
terms  of  media  glitz;  it  also  has  a 
much  higher  profile  abroad. 
Audiences  in  Japan  can’t  get 
enough  of  it,  and  It  Is  loved  enough 
to  the  States  for  the  House  to  send 
it  out  fiind-ralstag  to  New  York 
this  summer.  How  much  foreign 
money  does  the  Opera  bring  to? 

The  most  important  point  of  all 

is  that  the  Ballet  Is  a much  more 
creative  company  The  Opera  may 


have  many  more  works  to  lfatfas- 
slcal  repertory — and  opera  scores 
may  be  far  superior  to  Wth-cei- 
tury  ballet  music.  But,  however 
many  brilliant  designers  re-stage 
those  classics,  they  are  essentially 
recycling  history  How  many  mw 
operas  hare  entered  the  House’; 
repertory  since  Peter  Grimes? 
When  do  composers  like  Judith 
Weir  ever  appear  at  the  House? 

The  Ballet  not  only  dances  a 
vast  range  of  20th-century  work 
(Nljinska,  Ashton,  Balanchine  ate 
MacMillan)  but  commissions 
several  new  ballets  (and  often  nev 
scores)  per  season. 

So  let’s  stop  patronising  fee  Rcy»l 
Ballet  it*s  not  only  a great  selling 
point  for  the  Bouse,  tort  also  its  onts 
really  effective  source  of  Innovn- 
tion.  When  the  two  companies  move 
back  to  the  new  building,  let  ballet 
have  an  equal  share  af  fee  schediites 
and  the  conductors.  And  tetMary 
Allen  and  Lord  ChadUngtan  learn  to 
appreciate  an  art  form  feat  is  as 
complex  as  Us  operatic  sister— and 
far  more  lively 
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‘At  the  end  of 
the  war  Aung 


indisputably 
the  most 
significant 
figure  in 
Burmese 
politics.  His 
assassination 
was  one  of 
the  most 
catastrophic 
political 
murders  of 
modem  times 
— in  relative 
terms  more 
destructive 
even  than  the 
killing  of  John 
F Kennedy9 
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Aimg  San.  far  right,  with  his 
wife  and  family  including, 
front,  his  daughter  Anng  San 
Sun  Kyi.  now  leader  of  Burma's 
democracy  movement 


s 

from  our 

friends 


Is  a political  killing  50  years  ago 
today  at  the  root  of  Burma’s 
troubles?  And  why  were  the 
British  involved?  Fergal  Keane 
on  Aung  San’s  murder 


N ite;  HEART  of  Rangoon, 
among  the  mildewed  remains 
of  the  long  gone  colonial  age, 
is  ajbullding  where  one  of  the 
most  fateful  crimes  of  the 
post-colonJal  era  was  enacted,  i 
A vast  rectangular  construction  of 
red  stone  with  a guard  post  at  each 
cornec.lt  is  fringed  by  thick  vege- 
tation. giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a lost  tfmple  that  has  burst  out  of 
Rangoon’s  urban  jungle. 

Wheh  the  British  ruled  Burma 
flito  qfas  tbe  seat  of  imperial 
power;  But  now  the  passer-by  or 
tourist  is  not  advised  to  stop  too 
long.  JT  they  did.  an  armed  soldier 
baronet  Axed,  would  arrive  and 
move  them  along. 

This  is  Rangoon  1997,  a city  of 
soldiers  and  sudden  disappear- 
ance^: headquarters  of  the  State 
Law  and  Order  Restoration  Coun- 
cil, Where  historic  buildings  have  a 
political  symbolism  that  the  dicta* 
torskemto  fear. 

Tie  great  red  building,  known 
as  the  Secretariat,  was  where 
Burfna’s  nationalist  hero,  Aung 
San,  and  five  of  his  ministers  were 
murdered  at  10.37  in  toe  morning' 
of  July  19, 1947.  during  a cabinet 
mflfrtng  With  his  murder  Burma 
was  plunged  into  political  chaos. 


the  ultimate  result  of  which  would 
be  the  ride  to  power  of  the  military 
and  decades  of  isolation  and 
repression. 

When  he  died,  Aung  San  left 
behind  a two-year-old  daughter 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  who  would  go 
on  to  become  leader  of  the  coun- 
try's National  League  for  Demoo- 
racy  and  w2»  is  now  the  worldwide 
symbol  of  resistance  to  military 
oppression  in  Burma.  When  I have 
met  hen  she  has  made  frequent  ref- 
erences to  her  father's  influence 
on  her  lift,  citing  bis  discipline 
and  his  belief  in  a leadership  that 
is  responsible  and  answerable  to 
the  people. 

"When  I was  under  house  arrest 
I used  to  look  up  at  his  picture  and 
imagine  that  he  was  here  with  me 
and  that  it  was  the  two  of  us 
against  them.”  she  once  told  me. 
Suu  Kyi  believes  passionately  that 
her  father’s  death  robbed  Burma 
of  the  prospect  of  peace. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  to 
support  her  case.  For  60  years 
Burma  has  been  racked  by  civil 
waq  ethnic  conflict  and  military 
repression.  But  In  1947,  with  Aung 
San  as  leaden  toe  prospects  looked 
bright  He  was  32  years  old  When 
he  died,  but  he  had  packed  a lot 


into  Ms  short  life.  Dedicated  to 
independence  since  his  student 
days,  he  was  a prominent  member 
of  toe  most  radical  nationalist 
group  known  as  the  “Thakins”  — 
“master”  — toe  word  used  by 
Burmese  to  address  their  British 
super!  ors- 

Whsn  the  war  in  Europe  started 
Thairin  leaders  were  detained. 
Aung  San  stowed  away  bound  for 
China,  to  contact  Mao  Zedong, 
instead  he  was  picked  up  by  Japan- 
ese intelligence  and  taken  to 
Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  wanted  to  Invade 
| Burma,  to  (dose  toe  supply  route  to 
; their  Chinese  enemies,  and  to  open 
their  own  route  to  India.  Aung  San 
cooperated,  believing  be  would 
thereby  achieve  an  independent 
Burma.  He  became  commander  of 
the  Burma  Independence  Army 
which  was  to  fight  alongside  the 
Japanese  and  that  other  enemy  of 
the  British  Empire,  Subbas  Chan- 
dra Bose  and  his  Indian  National 
Army 

In  January  1942,  he  joined  the 
Japanese  Invasion:  the  British 
retreated  in  chaos.  But  tly  Japan- 
ese military  administration 
proved  ruthless,  and  the  indepen- 
dence granted  in  August  1943  was 


I on  paper  only  Aung  San  was 
deeply  dissatisfied  and  planned  to 
join  the  allies.  Churchill  was 
appalled.  He  regarded  Aung  San  as 
the  “traitor  rebel  of  a quisling 
army”.  But  Louis  Mountbatten. 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
South  East  Asia,  regarded  Aung 
San  as  a potentially  useful  asset 
against  the  retreating  Japanese.  So 
it  was  that  30-year-old  Aung  San 
led  the  Burmese  national  army 
across  to  the  British  just  in  time 
for  victory  in  Rangoon. 

At  toe  end  of  toe  war  Aung  San 
was  indisputably  the  most  signifi- 
cant figure  in  Burmese  politics.  In 
1947  he  negotiated  Burma’s  inde- 
pendence from  Britain  with 
Clement  Attlee.  His  assassination 
was  one  of  the  most  catastrophic 
political  murders  of  modern  times 
— ■ in  relative  terms  .more  destruc- 
tive even  than  the  kiDing  of  John  P , 
Kennedy  And.  like  that  more 
famous  death,  it  is  also  shrouded 
in  mystery 

The  official  history  says  a rival 
Burmese  politician  motivated  by 
revenge  and  jealousy  killed  Aung 
San.  But  recently  declassified 
British  government  documents 
and  new  witnesses  have  thrown 
new  light  on  the  mystery 

What  is  not  disputed  is  that 
Aung  San  and  his  cabinet  mem- 
bers were  killed  by  gunmen  who 
then  returned  cheering  to  the 
house  of  a former  Burmese  prime 
minister.  D Saw.  Carlyle  Seppings, 
the  British  CID  officer  who 
arrested  U Saw,  remembers  his 
coolness.  "He  was  sitting  in  Ms 
armchair  sipping  whisky.  When  1 
burst  in  through  the  door  all  he 
said  was  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take. get  me  the  Governor’s  secre- 
tary on  toe  phone  at  once’.” 

The  police  dragged  the  lake  by  U 
Saw’s  bouse  and  found  a large  col- 
lection of  sealed  oil  drums  filled 
with  automatic  weapons  and 
arnmnnitinrij  enough  for  a ywmll 
army  and  certainly  part  of  a 
planned  seizure  of  power  These 
weapons  and  the  guns  that  killed 
Anng  San  and  Ms  cabinet  were 
soon  traced  to  thefts  arranged  by 
two  serving  British  army  officers, 
Captain  David  Vivian  and  Major 
Henry  Ybung.  But  toe  plot  went  far 
wider  than  this. 

From  his  prison  cell,  U Saw 
smuggled  out  secret  letters  to  Cap- 
tain Vivian.  In  one  he  asked  for 
advice  in  contacting  what  he 
termed  “the  tall  gentleman". 
Vivian  replied  that  they  should 
wait  The  police  had  been  moni- 
toring this  correspondence  and 
now  decided  to  force  D Saw’s 
hand.  They  faked  a letter  from 
another  accomplice  advising  that 
the  “tall  gentleman”  be  contacted 
immediately  whereupon  D Saw 
wrote  a letter  to  John  Stewart  Bin- 
gley,  toe  British  Council  represen- 


tative in  Rangoon.  He  was  6 foot  3 
inches  talk 

The  contents  of  the  letter  were 
explosive:  in  it  U Saw  threatened 
to  make  "disclosures  that  would 
have  international  repercus- 
sions”. He  sounded  an  even  more 
ominous  note  in  a later  letter 
when  be  demanded  Bingley*s 
assistance  on  toe  grounds  that  he 
had  “taken  a grave  risk  as 
advised”. 

Before  the  assassination,  Bing- 
ley  had  been  spending  a lot  of  time 
with  U Saw  According  to  Major 
Young,  Bingley  had  told  U Saw  at  a 
tea  party  “You  know  we’re  all 
ready  to  support  you”.  Bingley 
was  questioned  by  toe  Chief  of 
Police,  Major  General  Tun  Hla 
Oung,  but  claimed  diplomatic 
immunity  and  was  eventually 
allowed  to  leave  Burma. 

Meanwhile.  Carlyle  Sep pings 
was  turning  up  evidence  of  toe 
involvement  of  other  British  offi- 
cers, but  was  ordered  to  stop  his 
investigation.  The  police  chief  told 
him:  “This  is  getting  too  big  for 
both  you  and  me  and  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  are  going  to  tread  on 
some  very  important  corns.” 

U Saw  was  convicted  of  conspir- 
acy to  murder  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  always  puhlicly  denied 
his  guilt  But  two  days  before  the 
execution,  Seppings  wmt  to  visit  | 
him  in  prison  to  ask  why  he  had  • 
not  fled  after  the  murders.  “U  Saw  1 
told  me  he  expected  to  be  given  the 
job  of  prime  minister  after  Anng  | 
San  was  dead-  He  said  ’Govern- 1 


Captain  Vivian  held  in  the  private 
collection  of  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
Commissioner-General  of  South 
Bast  Asia,  at  Durham  University, 
show  many  of  the  official  papers  on 
him  are  still  secret.  After  pressing, 
the  Foreign  Office  did  release  them 
but  wito  heavy  deletions.  Vivian 
died  in  Swansea  in  1971.  His  son 
says  be  left  papers  with  bis  solicitor 
with  instructions  for  them  to  be 
burned  at  his  death,  so  we  will 
never  know  Vivian's  foil  story 
One  file  on  the  affair  in  the  Pub- 
lic Record  Office  was  made  mail- 
able  in  1996.  In  a top  secret  memo 
to  Whitehall  by  the  British  ambas- 
sador in  Rangoon.  Carlyle  Sep- 
pings’s  former  boss.  Tun  Hla 
Oung,  is  reported  as  being  "now 
virtually  convinced  that  there  was 
British  connivance  in  the  assassi- 
nations”. Tun  Hla  Oung  believes  U 
Saw  was  working  with  British  sup- 
port for  the  overthrow  of  Aung 
San’s  government.  He  thinks  John 
Stewart  Bingley  was  the  middle- 
mazi  between  U Saw  and  a power- 
ful group  of  people  in  London  led 
by  a former  Government  of 
Burma  and  Conservative  cabinet 
minister,  Reginald  Dorman  Smith. 

Two  days  after  the  assassina- 
tion, Labour  MP  Tom  Driberg  ! 
stood  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 1 
mans  and  said:  “The  moral  guilt  of 
the  assassinations  attaches  less, 
perhaps,  to  the  brutal  gunmen  in 
Rangoon  than  to  the  comfortable 
Conservative  gentlemen  here  who 
incited  U Saw  to  treachery’  and 
sabotage.”  Labour's  Prime  Minis- 


Killer  at  ease . . . U Saw  before  the  murder 


ment  House  told  me  things  would 
be  all  right*.” 

U Saw  was  hanged  on  May  l. 
1948.  After  the  hanging  came  toe 
trial  of  Captain  Vivian,  charged 
wito  arranging  arms  thefts  and 
conspiracy  with  D Saw.  Vivian 
claimed  darkly  “someone  in  Eng- 
land is  interested  in  seeing  me  put 
away  and  not  allowed  to  talk.  If  I 
could  tell  toe  facts  there  would  be  a 
huge  rumpus  between  the  British 
and  the  Burmese”. 

He  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  Insein  Prison  but 
escaped  the  following  year.  Piles  on 


ter  Attlee  was  then  pressed  by 
Eden  to  confirm  that  the  Opposi- 
tion had  "no  connection  with  this 
outrage".  Attlee  replied  that 
“nobody  would  believe"  there  was 
any  connection. 

And  no  one  did.  Until  now  Other 
documents  released  to  us  by  the 
Foreign  Office  reveal  a conspirato- 
rial group  of  Conservative  politi- 
cians. soldiers  and  other  public 
figures  who  were  devoted  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of 
independent  Burma  before  and 
after  the  transfer  of  power  In  194R. 

The  documents  show  that  the 


group  — the  Friends  of  the  Burma 
Hill  Peoples  — ivas  formed  in  Feb- 
ruary five  months  before 

Aung  San  was  killed  and  while  U 
Saw  was  in  London  as  part  of  an 
independence  negotiating  team. 
One  of  the  founding  members  was 
Frank  Owen,  editor  nr  the  Dally 
Mail.  The  connections  between  this 
group  and  U Saw’s  plotting  to  kill 
Aung  San  are  disturbingly  close. 

The  key  figure  was  Sir  Reginald 
Dorman  Smith,  wartime  Governor 
of  Burma,  who  had  ruled  the  coun- 
try through  U Saw  when  he  was 
prime  minister.  They  were  great 
friends.  When  Dorman  Smith 
returned  to  Burma  as  Governor 
after  the  war  he  had  refused  to  deal 
with  Aung  Son.  This  refusal,  and 
Ms  personal  hatred  of  the  national- 
ist leader,  led  to  his  recall  to  Lon- 
don In  1946.  Dorman  Smith's  only 
involvement  in  Burma  from  then 
on  would  be  via  the  Friends  of  the 
Burma  Hill  Peoples. 

The  group  believed  In  separate 
independence  for  some  of  Burma’s 
ethnic  minorities,  especially  the 
Karens,  who  had  been  adamant  on 
independence  from  Burma  since 
the  end  of  toe  war.  and  not  without 
reason.  In  1942  when  Aung  San  led 
his  Burmese  Independence  Army 
into  Burma  with  toe  Japanese, 
many  Karens  remained  loyal  to  the 
British.  Aung  San’s  troops  massa- 
cred whole  villages,  creating  an 
appalling  legacy'  of  distrust  which 
survives  to  this  day 

After  toe  war.  Aung  San  and  oth- 
ers argued  that  the  Karens  had 
been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
Burmese  people  and  that  separat- 
ing the  nations  would  be  disas- 
trous. The  Attlee  government 
agreed  but  many  in  Conservative 
circles  did  not 

Dorman  Smith  and  his  friends 
felt  strongly  that  they  should  not 
let  down  their  loyal  wartime  allies. 
They  also  felt  that  Aung  San  and 
the  nationalist  leadership  might 
take  Burma  Inro  toe  communist 
bloc,  whereas  the  Karens  would 
unquestionably  remain  pro-west- 
ern. The  territory  the  Karens 
claimed.  Karenistan,  included 
some  of  Burma’s  richest  mineral 
and  metal  deposits.  So  there  was.  it 
appears,  in  Dorman  Smith’s  group 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
morality  and  commerce. 

The  Friends  thought  they  were 
pursuing  a noble  cause.  But  if  they 
were  involved  in  the  killing  of 
Aung  San.  ns  the  evidence  sug- 
gests, they  were  responsible  for  the 
single  most  damaging  act  in  toe 
history  of  Burma.  It  is  a lesson  we 
would  do  well  to  remember:  that 
today’s  repression  can  be  rooted  in 
yesterday's  short-sighted  political 
manipulation. 

Who  Really  Killed  Aung  San?  an  East 
Special  is  on  BBC  2 tonight  at  7.15pm 
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Ms  grateful  for  the 
[great  American 
I systems  crash, 
r proving  e-mail 
was  the  villain 


■■■HERE  is  a crucial  scene  In 

■ Julia  Roberts*  new  movie 

■ My  Best  Friend's  Wedding, 
in  which  Roberts,  anxious  to 
retrieve  her  ex-boyfriend  from 
bis  new  fiancte,  sends  him  a 
bogus  e-malL  Purporting  to  2m 
from  Ms  father-in-law,  it  sug- 
gests he  find  himself  a proper 
job  instead  of  roving  around  as 

a sports  reporter.  The  ex-  • 
boyfriend  receives  it,  believes  it 
to  be  genuine  and  uses  it  as  an 
excuse  to  call  off  the  wedding. 

Leaving  aside  fixe  suspension 
of  belief,  what  Is  striking  about 
this  is  that  the  villain  Is  not 
Roberts,  who  sends  the  commu- 
nication mischievously  bzzt  the 
e-mail  itself. 

Three  years  ago,  e-mail  was 
perceived  In  America  as  a good 
thing.  Remember  Disclosure. 

from  Michael  Crichton  s novel 
about  a woman  who  sexually 
harasses  a man?  There,  the 
hero  was  the  onscreen  e-mail 
which  provided  aUKtfignw 
for  Michael  Douglas  to  destroy 
Demi  Moore-  It  was  brilliant.  If 
unintentional,  product  place- 
ment. Those  running  Mternet 
servers  could  not  have  askedfor 
a better  show  The  message  was 


clean  E-mail  is  good.  Now 
America  is  not  so  sore. 

The  repositioning  of  e-mail 
as  a had  gay  may  be  subtle,  but 
reflects  ambivalence  towards 
the  growing  reliance  on  elec- 
tronic mail.  You  could  almost 
hear  the  collective  sigh  of  relief 
across  America  as  the  systems 
crashed  this  week. 

It  was  frustrating,  but  what 

a respite- A genuine  excuse  not 

to  log  on  and  discover  that  omi- 
nous flashing  instruction,  or 
worse  still,  a strangled  com- 
puter voice,  declaring  YOU 
HAVE  NEW  MESSAGES  WAIT- 
ING. “Sorry,  the  system 
crashed!"  is  now  the  standard 
office  excuse- 

The  average  middle-manager 
in  America  may  now  expect  to 
send  or  receive  178  electronic 
messages  or  documents  a day 
People  think  that  if  it  isn't  on 
paper,  then  they're  not  burden- 
ing you-  Information  overload, 
once  an  upmarket  disease  sig- 
nalling to  lesser  colleagues  that 
yon  were  worth  overloading, 
now  affects  everyone.  A Gallup 
survey  discovered  71  percent  of 

managers  feel  overwhelmed  by 

the  volume  of  messages. 


Apparently  your  ao(  1 wasn’ t 

Sure  haw  else,  to  send  uou  her 


Thursday’s  crash  will  only 
add  to  the  silent  volume  of  elec- 
tronic noise  as  it  increases  ner- 
vousness about  the  reliability  of 
e-mail.  As  the  survey  went  on  to 
show,  new  technology  doesn't 
actually  replace  previous  forms 
of  communication,  it  simply 
adds,  because  few  people 
believe  e-mail  ever  gets  there. 

This  has  led  to  “bundling” 


where  people  send  an  e-mail, 
then  a fax  to  check  the  e-mail 
got  there,  and  then  call  the 

recipient  to  check  they  got  the 
fax  to  tell  them  about  the  e-maiL 
The  need  for  confirmation  of 
receipt  was  first  noticeable 
with  the  fax.  No  sooner  bad  peo- 
ple managed  to  send  a fhx  back 
rn  the  eighties  than  they  would 
phone  to  confirm  its  arrival. 


Now  the  situation  is  reversed. 
No  telephone  call  is  taken  seri- 
ously unless  it  is  backed  up  by  a 
fay  confirmation.  After  a 
lengthy  phone  conversation, 
there  can  be  few  more  irritating 
or  ubiquitous  cries  than 
- That’s  fine,  but  could  you  just 
fax  me?”  These  days  if  you  cant 
fax  it,  it  doesn’t  count. 

Faxual  harassment,  the 
equivalent  of  junk  mail.  Is 
another  unwanted  develop- 
ment, as  is  e-mail  harassment, 
which  is  wildly  on  the  increase. 
Over  half  of  Americans  say 
they  have  received  office 
“flame-mail'*  which  psycholo- 
gists claim  is  the  most  sophisti- 
cated form  of  office  bullying. 

Managers  unable  to  face  per- 
sonal confrontation  fire  off 
aggressive  missives  which  fre- 
quently arrive  at  Inappropriate 
times.  Cruel  lovers  unable  to 
cope  with  the  guilt  of  ending 
relationships  have  even  ended 
aflhirs  with  e-mail.  There  can  • 
be  few  stories  more  poignant 
than  that  of  Richard  Holt,  a 
solicitor  from  Sheffield.  Holt, 
who  was  married,  was  having 
an  affair.  When  he  returned 
home  one  evening  be  discovered 


an  e-mall  from  his  mistress, 
calling  the  whole  thing  off.  Holt 
killed  himself. 

Last  week  I received  my  first 
chain  e-mail.  1 thought  I had 
left  those  relics  of  the  play- 
ground behind,  but  bogus 
chain-mails  are  now  clogging 
up  the  system  every  day.  This 
one  was  similar  to  a chain 
letter  circulating  in  Britain 
last  year,  apparently  to  raise 
money  for  Great  Ormond 
Street  Hospital.  It  would  have 
been  a worthy  letter,  except 
that  the  hospital  knew  nothing 
about  it  and  was 
desperate  to  kill  it. 

Here,  the  chain-mall  was  a 
fraudulent  appeal  for  a cancer 
society;  which  claimed  it  origi- 
nated at  the  WMte  House  and 
was  utterly  convincing  in  its 
sanctimonious  petition. 

“Occasionally  we  get  to  use 
this  medium  for  some  actual 
good,  rather  than  trading 
barbs  across  the  waves!  And 
once  in  a while  things  like  this 
bring  us  back  to  reality 
allowing  us  to  count  onrselves 
lucky  Id  life.  Let's  put  our  net- 
work to  work  herd” 

I spiked  it  Immediately 
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Racing 


Hannon  to  boost 
his  Super  record 


Chris  Hawkins 


AUNTING  LADY 
| has  an  excellent 
'draw  on  the  stands 
rails  to  capitalise  on 
her  early  speed  and  should  be 
hard  to  beat  in  this  after* 
noon's  feature  event,  the 
Weatherbys  Super  Sprint  at 
Newbury. 

Richard  Hannon,  who  has 
won  three  of  the  six  runnings 
of  this  race,  stated  after  she 
had  won  at  Chester  in  the 
spring  that  he  ranked  Daunt- 
ing Lady  alongside  Risky  and 
Lyric  Fantasy  — two  of  the 
fastest  fillies  he  has  trained 
and  both  winners  of  this 
event  In  the  past 

Subsequent  events  suggest 
Daunting  Lady  is  not  quite  up 
to  their  standard,  for  she  was 
only  third  in  the  Queen  Mary 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot,  al- 
though she  did  not  get  the 
clearest  of  runs  and  more 
recently  was  beaten  a neck  by 
Bodyguard  at  Sandown. 

At  Royal  Ascot  she  had  just 
a short-head  to  spare  over  the 
admirable  Flanningham  Blade 


and  the  latter  would  have  a 
chance  on  91  b better  terms 
today  but  looks  poorly  drawn 
on  the  outside  in  stall  two. 

Salamanca  is  a fast  starter 
and  took  on  Daunting  Lady  in 
the  early  stages  at  Chester 
but  could  not  sustain  the  pace 
and  was  eventually  beaten 
nearly  eight  lengths.  She  has 
a 51b  pull  now  and.  drawn  20. 
should  give  backers  a run  for 
their  money. 

Lord  Huntingdon  trains  an 
unknown  quantity  in  Ella 
who  beat  previous  winner 
Temp  us  Fugit  in  a quick  time 
at  Windsor  on  her  debut.  That 
must  have  been  something  of 
a surprise  to  connections, 
however,  as  she  drifted  from 
8-1  to  IB's  and  it  is  doubtfiil  if 
she  will  cope  with  a class  act 
like  Daunting  Lady  (2.30). 

Peter  Walwyn  is  recovering 
in  hospital  after  an  accident 
at  home  and  will  be  im- 
mensely cheered  (few  people 
get  more  pleasure  Cram  their 
winners)  if  Battab  (2.00)  can 
win  the  Ruin  an  Champagne 
Hackwood  Stakes. 

The  Walwyn  stable  has 
been  In  great  form  recently 


and  Hattab  looked  a rapidly 
improving  sprinter  when 
slamming  Venture  Capitalist 
and  Johnny  Staccato  (now  21b 
worse  off)  at  Yarmouth  last 
month. 

Za-Im  is  well  treated  and 
looks  a danger,  having  beaten 
last  year's  winner  Jayannpee 
comfortably  Into  fourth  place 
at  Haydock  last  time  out. 

Peter  Chapple-Hyam  has 
chosen  the  Rose  Bowl  Stakes 
for  his  highly  regarded  colt 
Victory  Note  (3.05)  who  on 
his  Newmarket  debut  made 

Craigs teel  fight  until  the  fur- 
long pole.  That  was  over 
seven  furlongs  and  Chapple- 
Hyam  has  decided  to  switch 
his  Fairy  King  colt  back  to  six 
here. 

James  Toller's  Virtnal 
Reality  (4.35)  is  on  a win- 
ning mark  and  the  Levy 
Board  Handicap  could  be  the 
right  opportunity  for  this 
gelding  who  has  been  run- 
ning well  of  Late. 

'At  Newmarket  I take  Henry 
Cecil's  Fascinating  Rhythm 
(3.15)  as  the  value  bet  in  the 
Food  Brokers  Aphrodite 
Stakes. 


Dettori  doable . ■ - Decorated  Hero  (left)  was  the  second  winner  for  the  Italian  Jockey  at  Newbury  woroowm.  tom  jemkhs 


big  race 
at  Ascot 


GODOLPRIK 

confirmed  ttrat  Gary 
Stevens  wm  rfetePr*- 
dappto  ta  pm  Saturday's 

filsc  George  V]  andQoMn 
Elizabeth  Diamond  Stakes 
at  Aaooc.  with  John  Raid 
aboard  Swain,  wrim  Chris 
Htut&ns.  . . . 

Top  American  Jockey  Ste- 
vens partnered  Predappto 
to  victory  In  Royal  Ascot's 
Hardwick*  Stakes,  the 
rider's  first  success  in 
Britain. 

Meanwhile,  Frenchman 
Olivier  Peeller  is  being 
lined  up  to  ride  Stngapici 
for  Michael  Stoute. 

Anthony  Stroud,  racing 
manager  to  Sheikh  Moham- 
med. said:  It  depends  on 
whether  Andre  Fabre  and 
Daniel  Wildensteln  win 
release  him  as  there's  a 
Group  race  In  Prance  on 
Saturday  but  we  would  Hke 
him  to  ride  if  possible.” 

Hill’s  opened  a book  on 
the  race  yesterday  and  In- 
stalled HeUsslo  the  7-4 
favourite  with  Slngsplel 
2-1  and  Filsudskl  7-2. 


Newbury  with  form  guide  for  televised  races 


CHRIS  HAWKINS 


TOP  FORM 


Trans  (stand 
Proud  Hattie 
Daunting  Lady 
Victory  Nub 
Royal  AmareHo 
My  Leaned  Friend 
Dreams  End 


1.30  Item  Hand 

2.00  Hatbb 

230 

3.05  Wctnyl 

3.35  CapjEtea 

4.(6  Remind  Sin 

4.35  WrtaalReaffly  (rii) 

Left-handed,  IroTf  track  with  51  run-m  and  undulating  straight  mils.  Good  galloping  trade 
Going:  Goodla  firm,  * Denotes  miters.  • Top  tom  rated. 

Dram:  Hgh  rum  bars  sightly  fewxfBd  4>  to  71. 

Long  dteiaice  travellers:  RhirtfieU  Beauty  (230)  J Goldie,  Strathclyde  390  miles.  OccW 
VanS  (230)  & AixEn  Provence  (3.05)  M Johnston.  N Yorta  237  mites.  Salamanca  (230)  J 
Berry,  Lancs  223  miles. 

Serai  day  atoms:  Nona 

Bantered  first  tins:  None.  Yisorad:  None 

Agues  In  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  emee  last  aflhg 
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PAT  EDDERY,  as  expected,  is 
the  beneficiary  of  Kleren  Fal- 
lon's poor  riding  of  Bosra 
Sham  in  the  Eclipse  Stakes 
and  has  been  retained  by 
owner  Wafic  Said  to  ride  all 
his  horses  In  training  in  this 
country  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

Eddery  rode  Bosra  Sham  to 
victory  in  last  season’s  1.000 
Guineas  and  Champion 
Stakes  for  Said  and  will  part- 
ner her  again  in  the  [lily's 

next  race,  the  Juddmonte  In- 
ternational, at  York  next 
month. 

Speaking  at  Newbury  yes- 
terday, Eddery  commented: 
Tm  delighted  to  be  riding  for 
Mr  Said  again.  At  present  the 
retainer  Is  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  but  obviously  Td  like 
it  to  be  an  ongoing  situation." 

NEWBURY 

2J0  (0f  Steak  1,  ARUHT.L  Dattarl  (4-11 
raw):  a.  irrfifc— ■ (7-i  >:  a.  —a**  owi  iao-i ). 
10  ran  Nk,  ILL  (J  Gooden)  Tolo:C1SO:  C1.10. 
C1.80.C3JD.  Dual  F ESBO  Tno.  r3130  CSF: 
».«. 

*W>  (7f  etetatal,  MKORATBO  HBW, 
L OWOf)  PM  hjwj;  a,  nntnfota*  (6-1);  a, 
■»  Braaeb  (9-21.  a ran  Nh.  6.  (j  Gooden) 
Tom  dan  n jo.  is. so.  ei.-ro.  Dual  f; 

CIBJa  CSF.  C17J4. 

MO  (H  Mptay  1,  BAVUUF,  J Red 

(8-1fc2.Cto«HBwiTy{20-I);3,7lMriuate- 
ha  (20-1). 4-i  tev  Kankan.  12  ran  Ha  X0 
Johnson  Houghton)  Tow:  El 580:  (3.40. 
ram  E7JO  Dual  F £119. JO.  Trio:  C5JS.70 
CSF:  Cl 50.74. 

4JW  Cite  9f  «yd*>  1,  nusm,  G 
OufliBto  (6-iJ:  a,  Bon  Uriy  (4-1);  a,  taefi - 
nsihm(8-l).3-l  tavKazlranga.  11ranK.ll. 
(Sir  Mart:  Pnocouj  Ttxo.  r7. 7U;  E2 30.  ei  SO. 
Cl.80  Dual  F:  O»30.  Trio:  E34J0  CSF 
S2B.7B,  Trfgaot  C1KL29. 

4-00  (Of  Byda>  1,  UTVHARY  SOCIETY, 
S Sonden  (G-1|i  a.  Sir  Jouy  (6-lfc  3, 
tore  Aflqte  (11-2  law):  4,  Lawiag  JW 
Matas  (16-1).  16  ran  Sna  X (J  Toilw)  Tots: 
Gam  £2.10.  ez.30.  n.m  Dual  f.  ei7  so 
Trio.  C3a.10.CSF:  £45  m Tricast  £266.76. 
5J»CKm*1,CAPTAM  JACK.  M totem 
J5-1):  a,  Sr— It  IBgRtt  (IVS).  6,  1W- 
fcraii  (6>i).  wrens  tsw  Ruaalan  Roao.  6 ran 

1)1.  SIM.  (M  Plpa)  Ton  C530:  £1.00.  £3.10. 
Dual  P:  £14.10.  CSF:  £31 36 
MO  f7f)«  1,  WAYPOWT.  S Sanders 
(13-l);a,fhrilattaBSay(3-i  Fav):a,Bhw 
5ra(33-1);«,  IM*  (20-1).  18  ran  1X.3K.0 
Chariton)  Tote:  £14  JO:  C2.G0.  PI  so.  CB.BO 
Dual  F:  £2050.  Trio:  GU2t  JO.  CSF:  £35.98 
Trieast  £620.43. 


JACKPOT:  C16J1320.  part  won.  Pool  Of 
CM  J04  03  curried  forward  w Newbury. 
PLACCPOTi  £729  JO  QUADPOTi  £2S3jBa 

MUSSELBURGH 
2^0  can:  1,  ORteL  OKU,  J F Egan  (7-4); 
2,  Always  Lucky  (6-4  law):  3,  Slaw  Mado 
C16-1I.  7 ran  IS,  2.  IP  Evans)  Toto.  E9RQ- 
£1 .20.  £1  m >>ul  F £2. 1 to  CSF:  £4.10 

3.10  (1m  4fje  1,  CLASSIC  BA1LBT,  C 
Lowritier  (7-1).  a.  Kama*  (B-1):  3.  Tharmf 
(16-1).  t1-4>jvStigaHawA.  11  ran  Hd.l  (R 
Guest)  Tola,  ram  £2.00.  C2J0,  E9J0.  Dual 
F.  £34 JO  Trio:  C233JO.  CSF:  ES7  95. 
OAri(2na>;1.THUNDSRHEART.KD«r1oy 
(S-I):  2,  BoM  Bri  (7-1):  3.  taraayi 
(1D-i)  11-4  lav  VimaBoTaltnnoer.  IS  rani, 
X.  (Ft  Allan)  Tote:  £9.00:  SA30,  £2.10.  £4.60. 
Dual  F.  £33  BO.  Trio:  £261  JO  CSF:  £43.62. 
Tricast  £377.44. 

4.10  (BO.  1,  PAULCgQATH  JACK,  T E 
Durcan  (B-1):  sc,  GcretaU  (11-10  tev);  3, 
SOk  Cottage  (6-1).  8 ran  A.  nk.  (J  Berry) 
T«e.  £7.10:  E2.ia  £1.10.  DF:  OJO,  CSF: 
C14J21. 

4.40  (7f  aO]te)l  1,  CAPTAIN  BUSS,  R 

Winston  (3-1);  O,  AontateBohaBriaae 

(10-1):  3,  Condo  Cm*  (16-1).  11  ran  5. 
shd.  (N  Tinkler)  Tote:  £2.70:  £1.10.  Cl  .60. 
E2.J0.  Dual  F:  £7 SO  Trio:  £29.50.  CSF: 
£13  35.  NFt  Huxleen.  Rule  4,  deduct  35p  In  £. 
MO  C1m)r  1,  aaOOMPS  AWAY,  T Wll- 
Hams  |14-1|:  a,  Spantab  VarcBct  (12-11: 3, 
Naadln  Match  (16-1).  14  ran  K X (J  Goldie) 
Tote  dim  ££40.  C3.10.  Earn  DF:  E7S.70. 
Trio;  £263.10.  CSF:  C164  16.  Tricast 
0.509-23 

PLACBPOT:£E22JO.  QUADPOTi  CSUO. 
SOUTHWELL 

BJM  (3m  AT  1 1 0yds):1,  DANDMI  B«P,  B 
Powell  (7-4  (ay);  2,  Bayerd  (15-2):  3,  Tat- 
nar  Syatana  (26-1)  7 ran  B.  OteL  (A  Car- 
roll).  Tote-  £330.  £130.  £220.  OF:  £949. 
CSF.  £12.92. 

a so  (S»>  1.  JAZZY  MHUUN,  A Ma- 
ntrire  [Tt-21;  S,  Braattriitny  (4-1);  8, 
Kaete  Ha  No  19-4  lav)  8 ran  8.  13.  (L 
Welbj  Toie:  E62D:  Cl.ia  CT.40.  £1.40.  Dual 
F:  £16 SO.  Tno:  Eliao.  CSF:  £23.04.  TrtCMt 
£49  93.  NR-  SUplHtord  Lady. 

XtO  CZmfc  1,  ROOBHICK  HUDSON,  A P 
McCoy  1 4-5  lov);  g.  Frisky  Tfeym  (0-11;  1 
Bello  Bank  id-1),  b ran  Shd.  IT  (J  Toller) 
Tote1  Cim,  Cl.  10.  £2.40.  DF:  £4.10.  GSF: 
£5  90. 

i.  PUNKAH,  R Studhohne 
(11-10  tev);  2,  Urinal  no  Onut  (3-1  j;  3. 
Alpha  Leather  16-1).  6 ran  14.  1.  [G 
McCourtl  Tale-  Ci.BQ:  £1.40.  £1.70.  Dual  F: 
£1  W CSF:  W.B6.  NR:  Global  Dancer. 

*20  (S»  4*  1 1 Syria):  1,  MURTO,  R 
Qarriity  (evens  tev);  a,  Hal  (9-2):  3>  SapMe 
Lockett  (40-i|.  5 ran  IS,  dlsL  (M  Ham- 
mond) Tote:  0.70.  £1.10,  £2.10.  Dual  F- 
£2.40.  CSF.  £4M.  NR;  Henrietta  Boa  Boa. 
Rule  4.  deduct  5p  In  L 
4JSO  (3bi  1 1 Dyda>]  1 , BUUJttH  BAY,  A 
WcCov  (5-4  lav):  S,  New  Btriaaial 
(15-6):  3.  Serial  (6-1).  5 nan  H 20.  (B 
Uewdlyni.  Tote-  £2.00;  n ia  ei.00.  Dual  F: 
£2.00,  CSF:  fate. 

PLACBwicuo.ouADPoniaja 
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Baa  Guest 


Left-fHKted.  level  Ufin  feacK  with  -OS  ruv-h.  Straight  Bf. 

jtBsbWias. 


W Sussex 


_ Good,  Good  to  Rrm  In  places.  ★ Danotes 
Drmc  High  numbers  besi  fci  splints. 

Lung  c&staace  travaflers:  Moon  Bbstl 
179  mttes.  IMUriel  (4  00)  J Dunlap.  IN  Sussex  1 i 
Seven  day  urtmere:  None. 

BEnkerad  tint  tine:  5 00  Not  Forgotten,  Stoncaso.  Vbaretf;  220 
Kindred  Greeting:  325  FtofSa:  4.00 1 Cart  Ftemembar  4.30  Silent 
VaRey. 

Figiires  In  bracl«Eds  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  since  last  oufliq. 
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lm  61  £1,985  (15  declared) 

007613  Bredre  (iq  to  to  UreM  Aneta  11-166  ..A  Ctam 
501530  Bra  U Sira  (12)  (b) B Prim  5-9-7  ..-DSmuyta 
323051  Badre  Mom  (21)  to  Us  L SUtH  10-6-1  — J F Ira 
M67M  Ora  Bri  ftg  J 6 man  5-8-13 M tatao 

555?  J Cuttnsn G-B-i? VSfcrttay 

COOOOO  Crib  IffiJ  B Cijrter  4-610 6 MMd 

J PBWS  7_M * J Btarar* 

00WS  Baid  a Bolr  HO)  W jane  J-63 M Botertl 

■ ran Btans 3-8-j  _ D O’Dataoa  pj 

K Comm  7-61 U BaH  0 * 

D4)J(TReS|5-8-T J mMf* 

tatco  hdea  4-7-1 J Em  lUtar  * 

...  7 Eflatrign  4-7-10 P Do*  (71 

0000  ore  Pdaa  fix  g ramm  4-7-10 I vara 

000  ttays  Path  (10)5  GAnpi  3-7-10 J Foot*  pi 

7-3  Bmdcsa  4-1  Bedra  fraica.  n-2  jm  nra  i>  ihr 


600 

mu!  Stotua 
30056  Ktatad 
006500  ' 

030043  taOdtaCair 


o KZf%MNOBi  BLUES'  STAKES  ZYQ 
AaVV6f  £3,936  (19  declared) 

1f19  MmedeSrUResaii  Ml c 

2(14)  0 Ottm Entrain R Buifc 6-1 1 DSn 

30  2 raflya  lata BT]  PHsro  611 A 

4(8  205  Baaon  tAiSona  pi)  B liedian  611 

SM  3ai  Great Lylfi  Lass  (3T)p  tore  8- n „ J F Era 
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7fia  s Itaeta  DQ  8 P2*ra  Ml M»  CoriQ 
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BUG  5Rtafyap2BHrtnyB-11 dobbihL 
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11(71)  3 Boten  Sattodote  (IQ  S Dm  611 R tadra 
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O tow  611 HRitata 
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1m  2f  £3,434  (11  decteffBtJ) 
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lm  54yds  £6^88  (9  declared} 
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W Runs  % LnriS)  [ li *n  la  Ita 


* 138  118  -178 
31  92  ZL8  -3223 
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15  IS  119  -MSB 

14  83  1U  -1&93 
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MS  End  Boy. 

Figuras  fci  brariets  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  sfcice  last  ouUng. 
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HOUDATCAMP 
ASSOCIATION  HUUDBI  STAKES  2V0 

5t  £3,359  (1 1 declared) 
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5-62  .. 


O A fVflKTE  HOTELS  MHMAW 
VrtV  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  3TO 

1m1t£3,048(5decfifed) 

j com 

- 36  &SaS?Snfffl£L*S?11  M eSS 

■™."“tapyJ Em 941  ...lore 

32060  tte  Future  OB  Creilfinpun  9-6 TBBhra* 
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A a|  /\TETl£rS  BELL-RINGER  STAKES 
■ W HANDICAP 

1m  4f  60yds  £6,690  0 dedared) 

1T4W0  Break  Ita  Rata  to  (0  OMtaft  6W-0  P L_ 

-36110  Dmaiaa ttoBto N Conacho 5-6B LI 

43601  tetaariea row tefly Hada 4-9-6  -...JConui 

704062  Sip  Ja  to  K Aria  4-62  J aria 

3IWJ  ara tanara C3BB F HoHiy 5-61 _Jtare 

30-263  UriOcte  W T Tala  3-&T  _ . H Mate 


00-323  IktaMtoE4fcUi4-6a T 61 

403340  taU ore «U*fla*7-7-W --ilBoa 

-506B2  rere  (to  MfcBB  67-10 tana  Bfereb  (B) 

!1-j  WjMita  7-2  Sip  Jo-  6-1  Tnaya  Lwaoa  7-t  BeAlteMtt. 
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A LEEDS  HOSPITAL  RJND  HANDICAP  " 

•*irtpwim2f  £3,850  (12  dedared)  » 

im  430500  Botari  A Sara  SB  tob  Wtata  7-lQ-O  ■_  JUct  rare 

2 (7)  * tewr  (X»  D «X«  4-10-0 . . P JMb*  1 
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Rugby  League 


World  Club  Championship:  Penrith  48,  Warrington  iT" 

Wolves  are  led  a 
merry  dance 


Greg  Francis 


m m BARRINGTON. 
iWy  their  playing 
wmmg  resources  pared  to 
™ WM  the  bone,  were 
handed  an  expected  heavy  de- 
feat by  the  Panthers  when  the 
World  Club  Championship 
resumed  in  Penrith  yesterday. 

Some  aspects  of  the  Wolves’ 
game  were  good  but  their  in- 
side defence  was  not  one  of 
them,  allowing  the  long-strid- 
ing second-row  Matt  Adamson 
to  take  full  toLL  He  proved  un- 
stoppable from  short  range 
and  went  over  for  a hat-trick, 
scoring  twice  before  the  inter- 
val and  again  IS  minutes  from 
time. 

AH  eight  Penrith  tries  were 
converted  by  the  unerring 
right  boot  of  Ryan  Girdler, 
who  also  went  over. 

His  kicking  put  the  efforts 
of  Lee  Briers  into  perspective, 
the  scrum-half  missing  all 
four  of  his  attempts.  He 
squandered  a simple  early 


penalty  and  was  unable  to  im- 
prove either  of  Wolves’s  first- 
half  tries,  both  of  them  good 
ones,  from  Mark  Forster  and 
Jon  Roper.  “I  am  disap- 
pointed with  most  aspects  of 
my  game,"  Briers  said.  “I 
should  have  got  some  of  those 
kicks.  But  we  did  well/' 

The  referee  seemed  so  sur- 
prised by  Warrington’s  first 
score  that  he  called  far  a 
video  ruling.  But  Forster  was 
seen  to  be  onside  when  he 
moved  on  to  Paul  Sculth- 
orpe’s  clever,  angipd  kick. 

Roper's  first  try  was  a 
beauty,  the  end  product  of  a 
sustained  pacing  movement. 
His  second  in  the  53rd  min- 
ute, came  after  a scrum  close 
to  the  Penrith  line. 

Neither  Warrington’s  tacti- 
cal kicking,  nor  their  spirit, 
could  be  faulted.  But  the  tack- 
ling errors  were  never  far 
away  and  Penrith  were  soon 
on  their  way  thanks  to  avoid- 
able tries  from  Bobby 
Thompson  and  Sid  Domic. 

Warrington  turned  round 


1 24-8  down  and  Girdler  then 
ran  dear  within  a minute  of 
the  restart 

They  might  have  been 
reduced  to  12  men  when  Sa- 
lesi  Flnau  brought  Domic  to 
the  turf  with  a high  tackle  but 
the  centre  was  placed  on 
report.  Then  Briers  was  sent 
to  the  sin-bin  for  10  minutae 

The  Wolves  enjoyed  some 
Inch  in  the  final  10.  minutes 
when  Danny  Farrar’s  ‘try’  was 

chalked  off  by  the  video  refer- 
ee, but  almost  immediately  the 
Penrith  hooker  went  over 
again  and  there  was  no  argu- 
ment Warrington  now  play 
CnmnOa  and  Auckland,  with 
more  heavy  defeats  almost  cer- 
tainly in  store.  Here;  to  terms 
of  damage  lirattaHnn  Wolves 
were  not  entirely  unsuccessful 

I’m*  eanttaai  Jorgensen;  MHaira, 
Thompson.  Domic.  Beckon;  Girdler, 
Gower  P Adamson.  Farrar.  McNamara.  M 
Adamson.  Pci  ala.  Gall.  Bduttauiu 
Boyd.  Broom,  MacGSvray.  Hcks. 
Warrington  Wotvoai  Panny;  Roper, 
Rnau,  v&rana.  Foretar;  ShaHom,  Briers; 
Stowares.  Swann,  HI  Hon.  Knoa.  Tanjpu, 
Sou  I thorps.  *abatllata*.  Mann. 
WalmmsM.  Causey.  Duncan 
IMoreor  B Grant  (Sydney). 


Lindsay  blames  turmoil  in 
Paris  on  ‘sour’  brothers 


Pan!  Fitzpatrick 

Maurice  lindsay, 
chief  executive  of 
the  Rugby  Football 
League,  has  laid  much  of 
the  blame  for  Paris  St-Ger- 
main’s  problems  at  the 
doorsteps  of  Laurent  and 
Nicolas  Dabd. 

The  brothers  once  sold 
corporate  hospitality  at 
Pare  des  Princes  for  rugby 
union's  Five  Nations  Cham- 
pionship matches  and  were 
recruited  by  Jacques  Four- 
crax,  a prime  mover  in  set- 
ting up  the  Paris  club  but 
who  is  no  longer  involved. 

Last  week  Laurent  Da  be 
claimed  the  Paris  players 
did  not  have  the  proper 
work  permits,  and  that  the 
dnb  was  being  run  in  con- 
travention of  French  tax 
and  employment  laws.  He 
also  claimed  the  brothers 
were  owed  money  by  the 
club  and  unless  it  was  paid 
they  would  take  legal 
action  against  the  RFL. 

Lindsay  said  the 
brothers’  relationship  with 
the  club  had  now  been  sev- 


ered and  they  were  “sour” 
at  the  outcome.  In  his  view 
their  actions  were  now  i 
aimed  at  dawiagtng  PSG. 

Lindsay  denied  there  I 
were  plans  to  relocate  the 
Paris  franchise  from  next 
season,  possibly  to  Bristol 
or  Newcastle.  “What  would 
be  the  point  of  that?”  he 
said.  “The  whole  point  of 
having  a team  in  France  is 
to  help  the  French  to  get  up 
to  our  standards." 

Lindsay  defended  the 
Paris  playing  staff,  which 
comprises  mainly  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders, 
with  only  a sprinkling  of 
Frenchmen.  “They  are  to 
be  admired,**  he  said. 
“They  are  the  lowest-paid 
players  in  Super  League, 
getting  about  £200  a game. 

“They  are  beleaguered. 
They  have  little  income; 
they  have  had  little  in  the 
way  of  gate  receipts  and  no 
sponsorship  on  the  shirts. 
It’s  a shame.  I think  the 
players  are  doing  well  for 
our  game;  they  would  not 
he  criticised  the  way  they 
have  been.” 

Lindsay  said  the  clnb 


would  receive  the  hacking 
needed  so  that  they  could 
emerge  stronger  next  year. 
“I  hope  they  are  stronger 
for  the  sake  of  the  game  as 
a whole,”  he  said. 

Paris  are  currently  In 
Australia  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  World  Club 
Championship.  They  were 
one  of  only  three  European 
sides  to  record  a victory  in 
the  first  round,  beating 
Perth  Reds  24-0,  and  last 
Saturday,  against  a back- 
ground of  turmoil,  they 
recorded  the  best  win  in 
their  short  history  when 
Wigan  Warriors  went  down 
30-28  at  the  Charlety 
Stadium. 

• A £1.6  million  offer  to 
buy  the  struggling  Auck- 
land Warriors  Super 
League  club  by  a consor- 
tium, Including  the  Kiwis' 
former  coach  Graham 
Lowe,  has  failed. 

The  consortium  was  pre- 
vented from  tabling  the 
offer  at  an  Auckland  Rugby 
League  meeting  at  which 
the  ARL  decided  not  to  sell 
their  interest  in  the  Super 
League  franchise. 
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Boxing 


Hamed 

should 

sink 


sub 


Water  fall . . . British  record  holder  Jo  Deakins  on  her  way  to  200m  backstroke  defeat  by  Helen  Don-Dun  can  tom  jhnnns 

Wilson  dragged  to  safety  as  Pickering  misses  her  mark 


Duncan  Maefcay 

IAN  WILSON  was  a tired  but 
happy  man  at  the  end  of  the 
longest  event  in  the  National 
Swimming  Championships  at 
Crystal  Palace  last  night. 

The  26-year-old  City  of 
Leeds  swimmer  finished  only 
second  to  Graeme  Smith,  the 
Olympic  bronze  medallist  in 
the  1500  metres  freestyle  but 
It  was  enough  to  book  his 
place  in  Britain’s  team  for  the 
European  Championships  to 
Seville  next  month. 


Wilson,  a silver  medallist  in 
the  European  Championships 
six  years  ago,  kept  within  a 
body  length  of  Smith  through- 
out. It  was  a sound  strategy 
and  he  was  dragged  to  a time 
of  16mln  18.73sec.  nearly 
lOsec  inside  the  required 
standard- 

Smitb,  a Stockport-based 
Scotsman,  will  aim  to  go  one 
better  in  Seville  than  he  did 
at  the  last  championships  in 
Vienna.  He  will  travel  to 
Spain  frill  of  confidence  after 
his  victory  here  in  15:17.70. 
After  Atlanta,  Smith  was 


picked  by  the  Olympic  gold 
medallist  Kieran  Perkins  as  a 
potential  champion  to  Sydney, 
but  the  21 -year-old  believes  he 
needs  to  work  on  his  speed  to 
fulfil  that  prophesy. 

There  was  joy  too  for  Wil- 
son but  for  Karen  Pickering, 
arguably  Britain's  best  fe- 
male swimmer  of  the  decade, 
there  was  disappointment. 
She  must  rely  on  the  discre- 
tion of  the  selectors  if  she  is 
to  be  given  an  individual 
place  in  the  team  for  Seville. 

For  the  second  day  running 
she  failed  to  get  inside  the 


qualifying  time.  Having 
missed  out  on  the  200m  free- 
style on  Thursday,  last  night 
she  missed  her  target  of 
56.19sec  for  the  100m  freestyle 
by  half  a second. 

But  it  was  further  proof  she 
is  recovering  from  a car  crash 
last  November  which  has 
hampered  her  preparations 
for  this  season.  Tn  still 
working  on  getting  my  power 
back,"  she  said.  “There  was 
not  much  atmosphere  out  on 
my  own,  but  I'm  pleased  be- 
cause it  was  my  fastest  swim 
since  last  summer." 


John  Bawling 

JUAN  CABRERA,  the  six- 
day  substitute  from  Ar- 
gentina, has  played  the 
promotional  game  with 
aplomb.  Not  for  him.  "thank 
you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity". Instead,  he  says  he 
will  wade  in  and  knock  Na- 
st-em  Hamed  out  when  the 
WBO  and  IBF  featherweight 
champion  defends  his  titles  at 
Wembley  Arena  tonight. 

At  least  in  the  current  era 

uf  ear  chomping  and  hugging 
it  seems  certain  Cabrera  has 
come  to  fight,  however,  slim 
his  chances  might  be. 

“Your  people  will  be  crying 
when  their  business  has 
fallen  lu  bits.”  Cabrera  told 
the  champion.  “Up  to  now 
Hamed  has  been  hitting  box- 
ers who  are  not  strong,  but  I 
have  the  strength  in  my 
hands  to  take  the  two  belts." 

Cabrera.  32,  has  won  21  of 
his  2C  fights,  with  20  inside 
the  distance.  He  can  punch  a 
bit.  but  his  walk  forward  style 
should  suit  Hamed  and  he  is 
taking  a huge  step  up  iu  class: 

This  is  Hamed’s  eighth 
world  title  fight  and  Is  Impor- 
tant for  commercial  reasons 
ns  it  will  be  screened  on  the 
terreslri;d  television  network 
ABC  ill  the  United  States.  A 
spectacular  win  for  Hamed 
might  gain  approval  from  a 
public  numbed  by  two  heavy- 
weight title  farces. 

"It’s  vital  he  looks  good." 
said  the  promoter  Frank  War- 
ren. "If  Nnz  wins  tonight  we 
will  definitely  be  trying  to 
stage  n uniTicnl ion  bout  hi  the 
autumn."  Warren  knows 
such  a contest  would  need  to 
be  underwritten  by  pay-per- 
view  television. 

Hamed ‘s  trainer  Brendan 
Ingle  last  night  said:  “The 
way  he  has  been  hitting  in 
training,  if  he  catches  Ca- 
brera on  the  chin,  he  won’t  go 
past  the  first  minute  of  the 
first  round.” 

It  is  likely  to  be  short  but 
sweet  with  Hamed  — who 
weighed  in  12oz  heavier  than 
Cabrera's  8st  131b  — sewing 
matters  up  in  the  first  six 
minutes.  Better  value  will  be 
provided  when  the  British 
super-middleweight  cham- 
pion David  Starie  defends  his 
title  against  Dean  Francis.  As 
the  old  maxim  goes,  a real 
pick’em  fight.  In  other  words. 
It  looks  wide  open. 


Ayr  runners  and  riders  tonight 


HBsRffl 

Smm  day  tomanc  825  StacUtack. 

Motored  first  Bne  Nona.  Yborafc  Nona. 

fioure  In  hradats  after  horee'6  name  denote  days  shoe  bat  ouUng 
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Football 


Newcastle 
quick  to 
capture 


Peter  White 


STUART  PEARCE  last 
night  ended  his  12- 
year  association  with 
Nottingham  Forest  by 
making  a surprise  move  to 
Newcastle  United. 

The  Newcastle  manager 
Kenny  Dalglish,  short  of  de- 
fensive cover  after  selling 
Robbie  Elliott  to  Bolton  for 
£2.5  million,  moved  swiftly  to 
de  up  a lucrative  deal  with 
the  35-year-old  Pearce  after 
discovering  that  the  former 
England  captain  bad  been 
given  a free  transfer. 

Pearce  has  been  handed  a 
two-year  contract  with  a 
£l5.000-a-week  basic  wage  and 
the  option  of  another  year. 

Many  Premiership  clubs 
were  interested  in  Pearce, 
and  Dalglish  is  delighted  that 
the  experienced  defender  opt- 
ed to  move  to  the  North-east. 
As  the  player  travelled  to  St 
James'  Park  for  talks  and  a 
medical  yesterday.  Dalglish 
and  the  Newcastle  team  as- 
sembled in  the  Midlands  for 
today's  friendly  with  Bir- 
mingham City  at  St  Andrews. 

Pearce,  who  linked  up  with 
the  team  last  night,  is  ex- 
pected to  play  some  part  in 
today's  game.  Dalglish  said: 
"Stuart  Is  a very  valuable  ac- 
quisition and  it  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  add  quality 
to  my  squad.  When  I heard  he 
was  available  I tried  straight 
away  to  get  him,  and  fortu- 
nately he  agreed  to  Join  us. 

a<He  has  a wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  ability  and  even 
though  he  is  35,  he  still  looks 
very  Bt  and  very  hungry, 
which  is  important-” 

The  Newcastle  manager 
continued:  ‘1  feel  it  was  a tre- 
mendous gesture  by  Forest  to 


Popular  Hopkin 
opts  for  Leeds 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  David  Hopkin  trans- 
fer saga  ended  yester- 
day when  Crystal  Pal- 
ace’s midfielder  agreed  to 
join  Leeds  United  In  a 
£3.25  million  deaL 
The  Scottish  interna- 
tional rejected  a new  and 
much-improved  contract  at 
Palace  and  an  offer  from 
Sheffield  Wednesday  to  be- 
come the  Leeds  manager 
George  Graham’s  most  ex- 
pensive signing. 

Palace  ended  up  power- 
less to  prevent  the  depar- 
ture of  Hopkin,  who  joined 
them  from  Chelsea  for 
£300,000  in  July  1995.  as  he 
only  had  a year  of  his  con- 
tract left  and  would  have 
been  a free  agent  at  the  end 
of  the  coining  season. 

Although  the  money 
gives  Palace’s  manager 
Steve  Coppell  more  options 
in  the  transfer  market,  he 
would  have  preferred  to 
keep  Hopkin,  the  club's 
current  player  of  the  year. 


“Steve  Coppell  and  1 held 
further  talks  with  David  on 
Thursday,"  said  the  Palace 
chairman  Ron  Noades,  “but 
on  Friday  morning  he 
spoke  to  Steve  in  Spain  in- 
forming him  of  bis  decision 
to  move  to  Leeds. 

“We  had  increased  our 
offer  to  David  to  match  that 
of  Leeds,  and  in  some 
respects  it  may  have  been 
substantially  better.  Bat  he 
thought  a move  was  In  his 
best  interests.  We  are  dis- 
appointed but  we  have  done 
everything  we  possibly 
could  to  keep  him.” 

Hopkin  is  expected  to 
sign  for  Leeds  by  Monday 
after  a medical. 

• The  Football  Association 
has  dismissed  reports  that 
they  are  holding  np  Jnnin- 
ho's  £12  million  transfer  to 
Atledco  Madrid.  The  FA 
spokesman  Steve  Double 
said  it  was  an  administra- 
tive problem  that  would  be 
resolved  as  soon  as  they  had 
notification  from  Middles- 
brough that  the  Brazilian’s 
contract  had  been  cancelled. 


Everton  to  raise  their  offer 
for  Ferdinand  to  £5.75m 


Ian  Ross 


EVERTON  Win  this  week- 
end make  a third  attempt 
to  lure  Les  Ferdinand  from 
Newcastle,  despite  the  St 
James'  Park  club's  insistence 
that  the  England  striker  is 
definitely  not  for 'sale. 

After  all  but  abandoning 
his  pursuit  of  the  Italian  in- 
ternational striker  Fabrizio 
Ravanelli.  Howard  Kendall 
reopened  negotiations  with 
Newcastle's  Kenny  Dalglish 
and,  10  days  after  offering 
£5  million  for  Ferdinand,  is 
expected  to  raise  Everton's 
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offer  today  by  £750,000. 

The  new  move  for  Ferdi- 
nand came  as  Ravane Ill’s  ad- 
visers insisted  that  his  pro- 
posed £7.5  million  move  to 
Goodison  Park  is  not  dead.  No 
other  club  is  willing  to  meet 
Middlesbrough's  asking  price 
and  Ravanelli  may  now  lower 
his  financial  demands  to  ac- 
commodate Everton. 

Paul  Ince  has  finally  com- 
, plated  his  £4.5  million  move 
to  Liverpool  from  Interna- 
zlonale  and  will  join  his  An- 
Qeld  team-mates  early  next 
week. 

Liverpool's  Norwegian  frill- 
back  Bjom-Tore  Kvarme  may 
be  out  for  up  to  two  months 
after  fracturing  his  left 
shoulder  during  Thursday 
night’s  defeat  by  Gothenburg. 

Furious  Hong  Kong  football 
fans  are  demanding  their 
money  back  before  Manches- 
ter United's  match  against 
South  China  in  the  former 
British  colony  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  Ryan 
Giggs.  David  Beckham  and 
Gary  Neville  from  the  adver- 
tised line-up.  Giggs  is  recov- 
ering from  a hernia  opera- 
tion, and  Beckham  and 
Neville  have  minor  injuries. 

United's  chairman  Martin 
Edwards  sprang  to  his  club's 
defence.  “A  contract  is  with 
Manchester  United.”  he  said. 
“We  have  15  Internationals 
here  out  of  a squad  of  20  and 
that  should  suffice.  Football 
now  is  all  about  squads.” 

Roberto  Baggio  claimed 
yesterday  that  he  had  joined 
Bologna  from  Milan.  “I've 
chosen  Bologna,  a choice 
which  gives  me  a lot  of  joy,” 
he  said.  "From  Sunday  I will 
be  at  the  coach’s  service.” 


Th«  Qtardtma  SaturtUgjt^^19BT 


show  the  compassion  to  give 
him  a free  transfer  which  will 
allow  him  to  continue  to  play 
in  the  Premiership. 

”1  just  look  on  it  as  an  addi- 
tion to  my  team,  and  we  shall 
take  it  from  there.  But  the 
fact  that  be  can  play  as  a cen- 
tral defender  as  well  as  a frill- 
back  did  not  go  unnoticed.'' 

Pearce  claimed  that  one  of  1 
the  reasons  he  wanted  to  leave 
relegated  Forest  was  because  : 
he  needed  to  stay  in  the  Pre-  ■ 
miership  to  enhance  his 
chances  of  remaining  in 
Glenn  Hodcfle’s  England  set- 


Dalglish  added:  “Naturally 
[Premiership]  performances 
keep  you  playing  at  that  level. 

I see  no  reason  why  he  cannot 
continue  to  play  for  his 
country  although,  of  course,  I 
do  not  pick  the  team.  I am  just  I 
happy  that  he  has  agreed  to  , 
join  us." 

Peter  Reid,  keen  to  sign 
Croatia  Zagreb's  Marinko  Ga- 
ll c,  included  the  Croatian  in- 
ternational central  defender 
in  the  Sunderland  side  that 
defeated  St  Patrick's  Athletic 
4-1  in  a friendly  on  Thursday. 
"He  did  himself  the  power  of 
good,  he  acquitted  himself 
very  well,"  said  the  manager.  , 
"IH  be  taking  another  look  at 
him  before  making  a j 
decision.” 

The  Wales  international  i 
Andy  Dibble  has  joined  Mid- : 
tflesb rough  on  trial  with  a 
view  to  a permanent  signing. 
The  32-year-old  goalkeeper, 
out  of  contract  with  Manches- 
ter City,  spent  the  final  few 
months  of  last  season  with 
Rangers. 

Leicester  City  have  signed 
Crewe  Alexandra's  Welsh 
midfielder  Rob  Savage,  beat- 
ing off  challenges  from  Cov- 
entry and  Crystal  Palace. 
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Ullrich  faces  attack  on  I’AIpe  d’Huez 


William  Fotherinc^iam  in  St  Etienne  says 
the  German’s  superiority  has  riled  his  rivals 


EFORE  yesterday's 
time  trial  Jan  Ull- 
rich's closest  chal- 
lenger for  the  yellow 
jersey,  the  Frenchman  Rich- 
ard Virenque,  was  asked  how 
much  time  be  expected  to  lose 
to  the  German.  "Three  min- 
utes would  be  logical,"  he 
said,  and  three  minutes  was 
Indeed  the  margin,  plus  a 
handfUl  of  seconds. 

Yesterday  the  riders  started 
In  reverse  order  of  overall 
classification  at  three-minute 
intervals,  which  meant  the 
curly-haired  Frenchman  ex- 
pected to  see  Ullrich  fly  past 
him  at  some  point  in  the  34- 
mfle  stage. 

That  happened  with  12 
miles  remaining  and  per- 
fectly summed  up  Ullrich’s 
superiority  over  the  field. 
Virenque  was  to  finish 
second,  with  the  other  riders 
who  might  have  hoped  to 


challenge  the  23-year-old  from 
Rostock  over  three  minutes 
adrift.  The  time  gaps  he 
opened  were  similar  to  those 
Miguel  Indurain  produced  in 
his  heyday. 

Ullrich,  however,  is  no  In- 
durain Marie  H,  even  if  he  is 
as  tight-lipped  as  the  phleg- 
matic Basque.  His  shoulders 
are  those  of  a climber  and  be 
has  a less  assured  style,  pre- 
ferring to  pedal  a smaller  gear 
at  a higher  speed.  He  shows 
signs  of  nerves  — particularly 
before  the  start  yesterday  — 
which  the  impassive  Indurain 
would  have  regarded  as  a sign 
of  weakness  but  are  probably 
a sign  of  youth. 

Ullrich's  victory  leaves  him 
in  a virtually  impregnable  po- 
sition as  the  race  enters  the 
Alps.  Virenque  is  more  than 
5‘/i  minutes  back,  Abraham 
Olano  of  Spain  and  last  year's 
winner  Bjarae  Riis  are  at 


eight  minutes.  The  climber 
Marco  Pantani  is  over  nine 
minutes  behind. 

These  are  not  margins  that 
can  be  regained  by  attrition 
day  by  day.  Their  only  hope  is 
that  Ullrich  may  suffer  the  in- 
famous jour  sans,  which 
roughly  translates  as  a very 
bad  offday.  This  is  more 
Likely  to  happen  to  a rider  of 
such  tender  years  than  one  in 
his  prime.  Indeed,  Ullrich  ef- 
fectively lost  the  Tour  of  Swit- 
zerland late  last  month  when 
he  was  unable  to  follow  the 
pace  on  a mountain  stage. 

Virenque’s  premise  is  that 
1'Alpe  d’Huez  is  a far  steeper 
ascent  than  the  climb  to  Arca- 
lis,  where  Ullrich  made 
mincemeat  of  everyone.  “Ar- 
calis  suited  a rider  who  is  just 
strong,  l’Alpe  d’Huez  is  for 
the  pure  climbers,”  said  Vir- 
enque, adding:  "Ullrich  is  not 
a pure  climber." 

He  is  not  the  only  one 
reduced  to  making  optimistic 
noises.  Riis  was  delighted 
with  his  time  trial  and  said: 
"If  Ullrich’s  legs  go  in  the 


Alps.  I won't  be  the  last  to 
attack.  If  the  yellow  jersey 
falls  ru  be  No.  1.”  He  has  also 
pointed  out  that,  as  Ullrich 
knows  only  one  of  the  seven 
major  climbs  in  the  next 
three  days,  he  will  need  all 
the  advice  he  can  get 

Pantani  wants  to  repeat  his 
victory  of  1995  at  l’Alpe 
d'Hnez  and  will  start  the 
climb  knowing  his  parents 
and  20  families  from  his  home 
near  Rimini  have  been  camp- 
ing near  the  top  for  48  hours 
so  they  can  cheer  him  on. 

At  least  Pantani,  Riis  and 
Virenque  have  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  race,  unlike  Brit- 
ain’s Chris  Boardman  who  is 
still  suffering  after  his  crash 
which  he  likened  to  “having  a 
cigarette  stubbed  out  in  my 
back  for  an  hour  and  a quar- 
ter.” He  finished  23rd  in  a 
stage  he  had  targeted,  and  be- 
lieves his  poor  form  is  not 
only  due  to  two  displaced  ver- 
tebra in  his  back.  He  is  await- 
ing the  results  of  blood  tests. 
William  Fotheringham  is  as- 
sistant editor  of  Cycling  Weekly 
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Rugby  Union 


Sport  in  brief 


Cotton  picked  as  Herridge  walks  out 


Motor  Racing 


Ian  Malin  on  the  comings  and  goings  in 
Cliff  Brittle’s  new  regime  at  Twickenham 


COLIN  HERRIDGE,  one 
of  the  Rugby  Football 
Union’s  leading  a drain, 
istrators  in  the  last  decade, 
yesterday  became  the  first 
man  to  be  swept  aside  by 
Twickenham’s  new  broom 
Cliff  Brittle. 

The  RFU’s  treasurer 
resigned  as  Fran  Cotton,  the 
victorious  Lions  manager  and 
Brittle's  heavyweight  sup- 
porter in  last  week's  election 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
RFU’s  governing  board,  was 
given  a key  role  in  the  new 
hierarchy. 

Herridge  marched  off  with 
a sideswipe  at  Brittle.  "It’s 
my  sad  belief  that  the  RFU  wil 
face  continuing  conflict 


which  will  create  the  danger 
of  further  damaging  its  repu- 
tation over  the  coming  year,” 
he  said. 

Herridge,  who  was  to  have 
been  given  a new  role  of 
chairman  of  the  RFU’s  fi- 
nance committee,  was  a key 
negotiator  in  last  year's  tele- 
vision talks  between  Twick- 
enham and  the  satellite  com- 
pany BSkyB.  The  talks,  which 
led  to  a £87.5  million  contract 
for  games  in  England,  iso- 
lated Brittle,  the  then  chair- 
man  of  the  RFU  executive 
committee,  and  threatened 
the  future  of  the  Five  Nations. 

The  treasurer  was  also  a 
close  friend  of  Will  Carling, 
whose  scathing  attack  on 


Brittle  at  last  week's  agm  of 
the  RFU  failed  to  prevent 
Brittle  harnessing  the  sup- 
port of  the  grass-roots  of  the 
English  game  to  become  its 
most  powerful  administrator. 

Brittle  said:  “I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Colin  has 
resigned.  I fully  respect  what 
he’s  done  at  Twickenham  in 
the  last  11  or  12  years.” 

Meanwhile  Cotton,  who 
spoke  passionately  on  Brit- 
tle's behalf  last  week,  has 
been  co-opted  on  to  the  new 
chairman's  board  which  will 
administer  the  game  in  Eng- 
land and  which  Has  been  in- 
creased from  12  to  14  mem- 
bers for  an  experimental 
period  of  12  months.  Brittle 
will  chair  its  first  meeting  on 
July  31. 

Other  Brittle  supporters 
are  given  key  roles.  The 
RAFs  Sir  Michael  Stear  has 


also  been  added  to  the  board, 
Graham  Cattermole  becomes 
the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  and  Graham 
Smith,  the  board’s  represen- 
tative on  the  English.  Rugby 
Partnership,  the  body  which 
will  administer  the  top  two 
divisions,  the  Allied  Dunbar 
Premiership. 

Brittle  said  there  would  be 
nationwide  consultations 
within  the  game.  “We  will 
send  teams  around  the 
country  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  people  in  the  game.  This  Is 
a new  era,  an  era  of  evolution, 
not  revolution  and . the  RFU 
needs  to  listen  to  people’s  : 
problems  and  ideas  for  the 
future."  1 

He  added:  "Fran  Cotton ! 
will  be  a valuable  contributor  i 
and  member  and  it  win  be  1 
sQIy  not  to  use  his  experience  | 
oh  the  playing  side.”  Brittle  i 


said  he  had  had  “affable 
talks”  with  Tony  Hallett  the 
RFU’s  chief  executive  with 
whom  the  chairman  has  also 
been  at  odds.  Hallett  is  on 
holiday  but  Brittle  refused  to 
speculate  on  whether  he  had 
a role  to  play  in  the  new 
administration. 

The  future  of  England's 
coach  Jack  Rowell,  whose 
part-time  contract  runs  out  at 
the  end  of  next  month,  will  be 
discussed  by  the  national 
playing  committee  later  this 
month.  That  committee  is 
now  chaired  by  Bill  Beau- 
mont, Brittle’s  other  high-pro- 
file supporter.  Rowell  is  cur- 
rently enjoying  the  sunshine 
on  holiday  In  Australia, 
where  his  England  side  were 
thrashed  by  the  Wallabies  a 
week  ago.  But  the  outlook  for 
the  coach  looks  as  overcast  as 
this  EngHsh  summer. 


Gerhard  Berger  will  return  to 
Formula  One  racing  for  the 
German  Grand  Prix  at  Hock- 
enheim  a week  tomorrow,  the 
Benetton  team  said  yesterday. 

Berger,  who  missed  the  last 
three  grands  prix  with  sinus 
problems,  said  he  expected  to 
drive  for  two  or  three  more 
seasons.  The  Austrian  Alex- 
ander Wurz.  who  replaced 
Berger,  has  been  linked  with 
Sauber  but  has  said  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  Benetton. 


Tennis 

Albert  Costa  of  Spain  sprung 
a straight-sets  surprise  on  the 
Russian  second  seed  Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov  in  the  quarter-fin- 
als of  the  Mercedes  Cup  in 
Stuttgart  yesterday,  winning 
5-4, 6-4. 

The  third  seed  Alex  Cor- 


retja suffered  a rate  delay 
before  coming  backhand  play- 
ing five  points  to  beat  Alberto 
Berasategui  6-4,  6-4-  - 


Cash-starved  Canadians  in  mood  to  bring  All  Blacks  set  for  stern  test  as 
Wales’  poor  tour  performances  to  account  Springboks  bank  on  tradition 


Paul  Rees 


WALES  have  an  unbeaten 
record  on  their  six- 


■V record  on  their  six- 
match  tour  of  North  America, 
with  only  Canada  left  to  play 
at  Fletcher's  Field  in  Toronto 
tonight,  but  their  leaden- 
footed performances  against 
mediocre  opposition  have 
been  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
liberated  rugby  of  the  Lions 
In  South  Africa. 

Wales  have  been  deprived 
of  several  leading  players, 
particularly  among  the  backs, 
but  that  does  not  explain 
their  one-dimensional  ap- 
proach in  their  two  interna- 
tionals against  the  United 
States,  which  were  both  won 
by  less  than  convincing 
margins. 

Apart  from  the  broken-play 
opportunism  of  the  full-back 
Kevin  Morgan  and  the  finish- 
ing of  the  wing  Wayne  Proc- 
tor, Wales  have  had  little  pos- 
itive to  take  back  from  the 
tour.  The  coach  Kevin  Bowr- 
ing has  had  his  worst  fear 


confirmed;  that  he  has  little 
strength  in  depth. 

He  has  dropped  his  most  ex- 
perienced player  on  the  tour, 
the  second-row  Gareth 
Llewellyn,  who  has  59  caps, 
and  brought  in  the  Swansea 
lock  Steve  Moore  for  his 
debut,  one  of  four  changes 
from  the  side  that  held  on 
28-23  to  beat  the  United  States 
in  San  Francisco  last  week. 

The  Wales  captain  Gwyn 
Jones  misses  the  Canada 
match  after  failing  to  recover 
from  an  ankle  Injury,  allow- 
ing the  Swansea  flanker  Rob 
Appleyard  his  first  cap. 

"Our  attitude  has  to  be  spot 
on,”  said  Bowring,  who  was 
less  than  impressed  with  last 
week's  showing.  “They  will 
be  out  for  us,  and  we  have  to 
meet  them  head  on.  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  finish  the 
tour  undefeated.” 

Wales  lost  to  Canada  in 
Cardiff  four  years  ago.  Four 

of  that  Canadian  side  SUTVive, 

including  the  captain  Gareth 
Rees,  the  Wasps  full-back  who 
had  two  seasons  with  New- 


port from  1994.  Rees  is  one  of  j 
six  Canadian  players  who 
each  paid  £400  to  return  from 
Europe  for  his  country’s  sum- 
mer programme  of  seven  in- 
ternationals in  71  days,  at 
which  they  have  lost  only  to 
Japan. 

“There  is  no  money  in  Ca- 
nadian rugby,"  said  Rees. 
“The  essential  difference  be- 
tween Canada  and  Wales  Is 
that  they  are  better  off  finan- 
cially. Otherwise  we  are  as 
good  as  them." 

Bowring’s  15-man  rugby 
philosophy  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Lions'  coach  Zan 
McGeechan.  but  Wales  have 
so  far  shown  little  thought 
and  have  made  no  progress. 
Tonight  is  their  last  chance. 


IT  MAY  be  only  a one-off  i 
Test  match,  but  the  fienc- 1 


CJU iAPAi  B Bomb  W Sfcmfry.  s Bnam. 
p a ihiwiii  a iu—  (apt), 

J One  * K HmgM  (or  H 

Cardb**),  R Saow,  J TWt.  M Jwm,A 
Olmtim.  J HlfhlmM,  «■ 


WAUfch  K Mw«in  (Pontypridd):  w 
tartar  (UandlD.  L Panin  (Cardiff),  a 
Tfcom**  (BrMmmd),  H Waitwr  (Caron);  A 
Thcmaa  (Swansea),  V John  {Pontypridd, 
captl:  I Buokatt,  O Janldua  (Swansea),  L 
■ortoa  (Cardiff],  S Moan*  (Swansea).  M 
Voile,  a coma  (Uanani).  R agglamd 
f Swansea),  IWIwa  (Neath). 


I Test  match,  but  the  fierc- 
est rivalry  In  world  rugby 
adds  extra  zest  to  today's 
game  between  South  Af- 
rica, the  world  champions, 
and  New  Zealand  at  Elite 
Park,  Johannesburg. 

The  sides  contested  the 
1995  World  Cup  fiiml  flnH 
have  each  recorded  22 
wins,  with  three  games 
drawn,  in  a series  that 
began  in  1921.  South  Afri- 
ca’s coach  Corel  du  Plessls 
said  yesterday:  “Games  be- 
tween the  Springboks  and 
the  All  Blacks  have  tradi- 
tionally been  to  decide  who 
Is  the  best  in  the  world  and 
the  more  experienced  play- 
ers in  our  side  are  very  well 
aware  of  that.” 

New  Zealand's  coach 
John  Hart  criticised  du 
Plessls  for  published 
remarks  aeemring  the  All 
Blacks  of  professional 
fouls.  “We  do  not  go  out  to 
commit  professional  fouls 
and  in  feet  if  I look  back  to 
our  series  against  the 


Springboks  last  year  it  was 
they  who  resorted  to  killing 
the  ball  to  stop  us  from 
playing  the  game  at  pace.” 

New  Zealand  field  seven 
of  the  pack  that  contested 
the  World  Cup  final  hut 
only  Ruben  Kruger  and 
Mark  Andrews  of  the  for- 
wards remain  from  South 
Africa's  side.  They  have 
made  four  changes  up  front 
from  the  team  that  beat  the 
Lions  at  Ellis  Park  two 


Basketball 

Worthing  directors  will  next 
week  announce  whether  the 
club  will  compete  in  the  Bud- 
weiser  League  next  season. 
The  Bears  need  to  raise 
£30,000  to  stay  alive. 


Motorcycling 

Michael  Doohan  continued 
bis  dominance  or  the  BOOcc 
class  yesterday  when  he  took 
provisional  pole  position  for 
tomorrow's  German  Grand 
Prix. 


The  Springboks  have  lost 
only  twice  in.  seven 
matches  In  Johannesburg 
since  1992.  One  defeat  was 
to  the  All  Blacks  of  that 
year  but  last  summer,  after 
losing  the  series,  they  sal- 
vaged (some  pride  with  a 
win  over  the  men  In  black. 

■ooib  AMom  R Bwtnott  A Snymon,  P 
Montgomery,  D van  S£hflll>*rh.  P 
Roasouw:  j an  Bear,  j -van  dor 
WWBhutnm:  o uu  Rants.  N DrotsM  M 
Hurtar.  K On.  M Andrews.  R Krugs.  A 
vflrthr.  Q Ttrichmann  leapt). 

"**  Taeirtili  C CuBmt  J Witaon.  F 
Bunoe,  L fitansMM,  T Umogv  C Sponcnr. 
J Marshall:  C Dowd,  S FHtiMlGk  (captl.  O 
Brown,  i Jonaa.  R Brooke,  T Randall,  j 
KrentaM.  £ Brooke. 


Boxing 

Ray  Mercer  will  be  unable  to 
fight  Andrew  Golota  in  a 
heavyweight  match  on 
August  is  In  Atlantic  City 
because  of  a neck  injury. 

The  fight  was  originally 
scheduled  for  May  19  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  in  Mew 
York,  but  was  postponed 
when  Golotn  suffered  a bock 
injury. 


Cricket 

The  captain  Arturo)  Ranfl- 
tunga  ted  Sri  Lanka  to  six- 
wicket  victory  over  India  to 
Colombo  yesterday  and  a 
place  in  the  Asia  Cup  final. 

Ranatunga.  scored  Wi  n™ 
out  as  the  world  champions 
passed  India's  23?  for  six  w* 
32  balls  to  spare.  - 
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Cricket 

Tour  match:  Glamorgan  vAustralians 

Practical 
James  first 
to  1,000 


David  Hopps 
at  Sophia  Cardans 

ICHAEL  Atherton 
will  need  no  de- 
scription of  the 
manner  in  which 
Steve  James  became  the  first 
.man  to  1,000  first-class  runs 
yesterday.  England’s  captain 
witnessed  it  endlessly  when 
they  opened  together  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  a chop 
down  to  third  man  for  a single 
which  identified  him  as  a 
practical  type  Intent  an  living 
within  his  mpunc 
Even  in  the  most  productive 
season  of  his  life,  little  has 
changed:  play  straight  off 
drive,  deflect  Atherton  wQ2 
fondly  imagine  an  James's 
runs  have  been  made  to  third 
man  this  season,  not  only  the 
final  single  off  Paul  Reiffid, 
and  will  doubtless  telephone 
htm  to  .tell  him  so: 

Janies  has  efficiently  as- 
sembled 91  and  79  against  the 
Australians,  yet  there  is  no 
true  sense,  outside  Welsh  loy- 
alists, that  this  Is  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  England  hatsmaw 
Competence  does  not  often 
swing  a selector’s  mind,  even 
at  times  such  as  this,  when 
the  selectors  are  pragmatic 
and  that  competence  is  be- 
coming ever  more  apparent. 

To  make  an  impact,  this 
was  not  the  Australian  attack 
he  needed  to  face,  a back-up 
quartet  shorn  of  Glenn 
McGrath.  Jason  Gillespie  and 
Shane  Warne  and  including 
only  Reiffel  of  those  expecting 
to  play  at  Heading ey  next 
week.  Middlesex  will  face  a 
more  glamorous  hunch  at 
Lord's  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  that  Influenced 
Mark  Taylor’s  guarded  lunch- 
time  declaration  at  217  for 


seven  in  Cardiff  Hugh  Morris 
joined  James  in  an  opening 
stand  of  96,  before  he  nif-icpd  a 

drive  at  Michael  Kasprowicz, 
and  Darren  Thomas,  promoted 
to  No.  a,  included  a six  off 
Michael  Bevan. 

Bevan  soon  had  Thomas 
alertly  stumped  down  the  leg- 
side  by  Darren  Berry,  and 
also  eventually  quietened 
James,  whose  controlled  flat- 
bat  into  the  legside  was 
smartly  intercepted  by  Bran- 
don Julian  at  midwickeL  But 
Bevan  revealed  nothing  here 
to  spare  him  amission  from 
the  Headingley  Test 

Atherton  and  James  would 
not  have  figured,  among  Cam- 
bridge's most  -carefree  open- 
ing partnerships.  Atherton's 

solemnity  has  long  been  dis- 
cerned. James,  eschewing  all 
flamboyance,  retained  his 
sense  of  gravity  even  as  Gla- 
morgan dab  hied  with  an  ask 
of  833  in  58  overs.  Stalemate 
by  5.30pm,  at  211  for  three, 
was  as  for  as  they  got 

Another  15  runs  yesterday 
was  enough  to  complete 
James's  1,000  in  his  16th  first- 
class  Innings,  the  quickest  for 
Glamorgan  since  Majid  Tthaw 
25  years  ago.  As  his  run  tally 
has  lengthened  so  has  his 
sweater,  which  will  not  need 
many  more  tugs  of  concentra- 
tion to  rest  around  his  knees. 

Bowing  the  knee  is  also  on 
Australia's  itinerary.  They 
are  delaying  their  journey  to 
Headingley  by  nearly  24  hoars 
to  meet  the  Queen.  John  Paul 
Getty's  private  ground  in  the 
Chfltems  one  moment,  an  au- 
dience at  Buck  House  the 
next  While  England  bead  for 
a confidence-building  week- 
end clambering  up  hillsides, 
Australia  continue  to  indulge 


in  social  climbing.  Is  this  the  f 

right  way  round?  Home  James . . . the  Glamorgan  batsman  drives  through  extra  cover  on  his  way  to  79  yesterday  photograph:  cuve  mason 


Qqqq  Jy  Championship:  Lancashire  v Sussex  | Kent  v Leicestershire 

injures  Athey  lets  the 
Stewart  anchor  slip 


Northantsv  Essex 


SURREY’S  Alec  Stewart 
left  the  field  at  Guild- 
ford yesterday  after 
being  cut  under  his  right 
eye  but  insisted  be  will  be 
fit  for  nest  week’s  Test. 

It  was  a better  day  for  his 
Hampshire  wicketkeeping 
counterpart  Adrian  Aymes, 
whose  83  lifted  his  side 
from  a first-innings  deficit 
of  174  to  a lead  of  53  when 
they  followed  on  and  ended 
the  day  on  227  for  eight. 

Stewart  was  hurt  when 
an  lan  Salisbury  goo&y 
brushed  the  top  of  Simon 
Renshaw’s  pad  and 
bounced  before  hitting  the 
England  vice-captain.  He 
was  led  off  with  blood  run- 
ning down  his  cheek.  i 

Hampshire  were  71  for 
seven  when  Aymes  was 
Joined  by  Renshaw.  The 
pair  grafted  to  the  county's 
record  eighth-wicket  stand 
against  Surrey  of  123,  Ren- 
shaw reaching  his  maiden 
first-class  half-century. 

A maiden  Nottingham- 
shire century  by  New  Zea- 
land’s Nathan  Astle  helped 
his  side  to  a lead  of  68  with 
she  second-innings  wickets 
standing  against  Warwick- 
shire after  they  followed  on 
211  behind. 


Scoreboard 

Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 


Andy  WHson 
at  OM  Traffbrd 

NO  ONE  could  accuse 
Lancashire  of  foiling  to 
provide  a rich  variety 
of  cricket  for  the  Manchester 
public.  On  Monday  they  play 
Yorkshire  in  a day-night 
wiatrh,  with  all  the  surround- 
ing 

Yesterday,  the  entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  Bill 
Athey.  with  Mike  Atherton's 
first  over  of  leg-spin  for  al- 
most 12  months  as  a late  treat 
The  circumstances  were 
made  for  an  Athey  special  as 
Sussex,  having  followed  on 
254  behind,  slipped  to  38  for 
two  in  their  second  Innings. 
He  did  not  disappoint;  taking 
40  balls  to  get  off  the  mark, 
although  after  that  he  posi- 
tively raced  to  his  50  from 
only  80  more  deliveries. 

The  39-year-old  then  paid 
for  such  abandon  in  the  pen- 
ultimate over  when  Gary 
Yates  turned  a well-flighted 
delivery  through  the  gate  left 
by  an  expansive  cover  drive. 
Sussex  resume  today  on  150 
for  four,  still  104  behind  and 
apparently  heading  for  their 
fourth  defeat  in  five  matches. 

There  was  some  consola- 
tion as  they  picked  up  a fifth 


bonus-point  by  scrambling 
past  300  in  their  first  innings. 
For  that  they  bad  to  thank 
Mark  Robinson,  who  back  in 
1990  had  foiled  to  score  in  12 
consecutive  innings  for 
Northamptonshire,  for  a 
career-best  27. 

That  also  earned  him  the 
nightwatchman's  role  on  Ath- 
ens dismissal  Earlier  Keith 
Newell  had  extended  his  over- 
night 21  to  74  in  almost  four 
hours  hut  three  wickets 
apiece  for  Mike  Watldnson, 
Peter  Martin  and  lan  Austin 
ensured  there  was  never  a 
danger  of  Sussex  avoiding  the 
follow-on. 

Watklnson  had  previously 
been  limited  to  22  overs  and  a 
single  wicket  in  the  Champi- 
onship this  season  by  a nig- 
gling arm  injury,  but  made  it 
four  for  the  match  when  Sus- 
sex followed  on,  having  Neil 
T^nh  am  well  caught  down  the 
leg-side  by  Warren  Hegg. 

Jason  Gallian  had  already 
broken  the  opening  partner- 
ship with  another  example  of 
his  Bothamesque  ability  to 
take  wickets  with  all  manner 
of  deliveries,  Rajesh  Rao 
caught  behind  gloving  a way- 
ward bouncer,  while  Neil 
Taylor’s  hopes  of  repeating 
his  first-innings  50  were  ended 
when  he  tried  to  cut  Yates. 


Men  in  white  coats 
go  mad  for  a finish 


Paul  Weaver  at  the 
St  Lawrence  Ground 

IT  WOULD  be  nice  to  con- 
clude that  the  positiveness 
shown  by  both  captains  and 
umpires  in  their  attempt  to 
breathe  life  into  a moribund 
match  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  television  cameras;  Sky 
are  covering  the  game  at  Can- 
terbuty  live,  their  first 
County  Championship  game 
of  the  season. 

Certainly  the  captains, 
Steve  Marsh  and  James  Whi- 
taker, had  good  reason  to 
make  a match  of  it  but  the 
sight  of  the  men  in  white 
coats  leading  out  the  players 
in  pouring  rain  was  surpris- 
ingly enterprising. 

A weather-affected  game 
lost  another  41  overs  yester- 
day but  Leicestershire,  with 
no  chance  of  winning  their 
second  Championship  match 
of  the  season,  gave  them- 
selves a faint  one  by  declaring 
at  160  for  four,  so  conceding  to 
Kent  a first-innings  advan- 
tage of  338. 

When  Kent  batted  again,  for 
only  five  overs,  they  reached 
28  without  loss  before  declar- 
ing to  set  Leicestershire  a tar- 
get Of  365  from  a minimum  of 
105  overs.  At  the  close  they 


were  20  without  loss  from 
nine  of  them,  Vince  Wells 
having  survived  a slip  catch 
to  Alan  Wells  when  he  had 
made  six.  Today  the  visitors 
need  345  from  96  overs. 

Kent  had  first  declared 
overnight  at  498  for  nine,  with 
Steve  Marsh  stranded  on  98. 
and  in  their  first  Innings  of 
the  day  Leicestershire  should 
have  lost  their  first  wicket 
with  the  score  on  17,  when 
Darren  Maddy  (14)  was  badly 
dropped  at  second  slip  by  Ni- 
gel Llong  off  Martin  McCage. 
So  Llong  looked  justifiably 
relieved  when  Maddy  edged 
Julian  Thompson  to  Marsh 
after  he  had  made  only  10 
more. 

It  was  the  start  of  a passage 
of  play  in  which  Leicester- 
shire lost  three  wickets  for 
one  ran  in  18  balls.  Vince 
Wells  was  brilliantly  caught 
by  the  diving  Paul  Strang  at 
wide  mid-off  and  then  lain 
Sutcliffe  lost  his  middle 
stump  to  Matthew  Fleming  to 
leave  them  in  deep  trouble  on 
39  for  three. 

Whitaker  was  fourth  out  at 
138,  caught  at  short  leg,  but 
Neil  Johnson  went  on  to 
make  an  impressive  72  not 
out  from  75  deliveries,  with  12 
fours,  before  the  declaration 
came. 


Chrtl  »*■■■>  Gtoucastarcht™  (24pts)  at 
DBftnrehm  («)  by  on  Inning*  and  35  runs. 
DERBYSHME  first  Innings  120(K  J Bar- 
natt  SS;  Sfnflh  5-47]-  ' 

OUOllCMWIMtB  First  Innings  484  (S 
YOuna  337.  MW  AHaynsW.THC  Hancock 
54;  Malcolm  4-103). 


NarHaanpCm  Northamptonshire  (8p») 

lead  Essax  (8)  by  SOS  runs  wttn  two 
second-innings  wiotess  standing. 
MOHTHAa«PTO*4SHn«a  First  Innings  364 
(D  j Roberto  117:  Grayson  4-531. 

BSSIX:  first  fnntftgg  275  (N  Hussain  77.  P 
J Prichard  50;  Curran  4-32). 


CMMfonti  Hampshire  (7pe)  lead  Surrey 
(B)  by  53  runs  with  two  second-tainnge 
wtcfcds  standing. 

SURREY]  First  Innings  477  {A  J Stewart 
98,  G P Thorpe  84,  C C Lewis  76.  A J 
Houioeka  73,  UA  Bute iter  OB}. 


CWSunji  Leicestershire  (Sola)  Iran 
Kent  (Bpts)  by  344  rune  wtth  all  secono- 
I rulings  wickets  Standing. 

toBir  

Brat  I «4»a*  (overnight  *36-0) 

"TS  A Marsh  not  ™ 

M J UcCague  not  out 

cum  (tie.  ibis,  we,  

Total  (lor  B dec.  143  overa). 

M mt  wluhstn  63. 71.  MS.  10B.  tM.  1®. 
307,433.453. 

Boors  at  110  smut  7-384. 
s»— ue 

30-5-1 16-1;  Ormond  *-*-] lOT-S iFWitt. 
ae-lMB-8;  Johnson  SO-WWi:  WWls 
3-0-14-0. 


Vj  HMi  e Strang  bThompscn .... — « 

01.  MetMye  Marsh  bThompBOo « 

•JJWhtttfareFuhonb Thompson-  « 

N C Johnson  not  out  *“ 

B F Smith  not  out - S 

Extras  (N02) — — 

ToW  (IM40*e.4S  overs).--- -1*0 

Rril  el  Vriekatw  38, 3B,  39. 138  _ 

DM  not  b—X  fP  A Ntjum.  A R K Wwson,  O 
J WUna,  A D Mifflafly.  J Ormond. 
toWtagt  MbCante  W-ifr-tt  Thompson 
1MW4-3;  Fleming  6>v22-1;  SMng 
5-v-TO-O;  Eaiham  ID-0-43-0. 


IB 

5 

2 


hood  bBdnsa  (ovondghc  174-3) 

' KJ  Barnett  cRuasellb Young B4 

MJVandraue  Lynch  b Young “J 

VP  Clarita  c Lewis  D Young O 

I TKMKftkkane BUIb Lewis. W 

I "p  a jDcFrettase  Russell  b Smith  — 4* 

A J Harris  c Wright  b Smith * 

KJ  Dean  not  out — — * 

□ E Mnlcotm  b Smith ■— — ® 

Bares  (Ib3.rtfl) ■ 

WSSSOsosssksT 

325,32 B. 

Bowtfcr— Smith  21.4-6-68-4;  Lewis 
20-4-67-1;  Ah  syne  W-4-7D-K  Young 
12-4-&-31  Sail  2&-5-0O-O;  Trainer 
S-1-fl7-tt  Hanetwt  l-p-ML 
Itevlrttsi  D R shepherd  and  J F Steals. 


DP  Fulton  not  out 

ETSnttti  notour.— 

Extras  (WS) - — . — 


Total  par  D oec,  S overs) — S 

DM  eat  baerT  R Ward.  A P WeBs.  NJ 
Wong.  M A Eaiham.  M V Remlhfl.  "1^ * 

Uwbil  P A Strenn.  U J McCegue.  J B D 


o*d  mow*  suasax  I6ots)  treB  Lanes- 
shire  (8)  by  59  nms  ami  Btx  »«co»«4hv. 

g»  g61-q  t N 

H Folfbnuner  132,  J P Crawley  112.  I D 
Austin  7Bne.  M Watklnson  75). 

fflbp  (»wnlgrTt  i®-« 

VCOraltesoShadlord  bWMhlnson—  *7 

P w Jarvis  to*  0 Martin ” 

M A Robinson  c Shatfor  d „ 

b WaUdnson  — 

&S8# $m===:jm 

£f^TS<xdi5-1-S4«U^tin 

Yates 


OfWOftdMMS-aWaBB 


Tow pw 0,0 oven) — -r-  *° 

■to  btt  i j SUKMre.  - J J Whitafcor.  N C 
Jotmon,  8 P SKUA,  tf  a Ntxon,  A iR  * 
Ptaaon,  D J Wtfltn*.  a D MulWty.  J 

CMkdml  ' 

■4wW»  McCaaoe  g-i-vo:  Thompson 
3-1-TO-Q;  Fterotog  3-4-4^  streng 

Unxpfc—u  K E Psimer  end  B J Meyer. 


HJS3EX  lexw  toiniy 

NJUmhomeHeMbWEldnson « 

RKR“aJ,?Sii  1 W 

NRTsytorbYa^ — . sa 

CW-JAiheybYaJM  — Z? 

K Graeotima  nc*  Out *» 

M A Robinson  8 

Extras  (too)  — 

tto  W K NewoH.' 1 P V 0 

SS^SSStSiSSj/ftL 


bewd  hMdngsfavcrTiIgtt  U-O)  ^ 

RJ  warren  tow  bwnoama ** 

•R  j Ballsy  c Rollins  b Irani O 

M B Lore  retd  hurt 4* 

KM  Curran  net  o— — *5 

DJGSstas  notout •} 

JN3napecDRLawb  Grayson—  1 

ID  raploy  Bt  Mill*  0 Orayton B 

JP  Taylor  b Cowan D 

M Ahram  c Oreyacn  b Cowan 1 

Extra  <U9. 0)4.  *2.  nbt2)  “II— — » 
156,  IBS. 

Bonfcai  Cowan  18-8-64-3;  WBUams 
1A-3-S0-2:  Sucha-J-I-O;  bard  IB-6-44-1: 
D R Law  IP-i-31-d:  Greyeon  33-T  4-P1-2 
Utefrira*!  J H Hampshire  and  P Wlllay- 

KOTTS  vWATBCS 

ires  Bridge:  NoWoghrashlre  (4f«)  lew 
Warwickshire  (7)  by  06  runs  wito  stx 
seoond-fnnlngs  wtchols  standing.  _ 
WAMWfCKtHtMi  FbW  mnlnga  344  (DL 
Hvnp  70,  D P Ostler  66;  Toney  4-82. 
Franks  4-84). 

WmWOH—ftB 
M tantaga  (overnight  B3-7) 

M P Oownian  c Ksnip  b Waich '» 

tw  M Noon  b Bell — « 

PjFrantalbwb  Welch r 

AROram  nolout ° 

Extras  (b2,  IB4.  wS.  nuui 

TOW  (B3  3 an 1 ■» 

PM  of  wtehsls  ceob  119, 133 
Bowtoi*  Donald  19-4-53-1:  Brown 
aa-1 6-37-fc  wweh  «H4-W-4.  BoD 

&3-3-1B-4;  QUaa  VVO-a 

MOTTBIOHAMyiWD  tmoBad  tnaiw 

r T Robinson  c frost  b Donald- * 

MPDowmsnlbwb Welch ...  •* 

*P  Johnson  retd  hurt  

NJABtlecOeUerhWeteh  10® 

OF  Archer  town  Ben • 

U Attaai  not  out — 

CM  Tolley  not  oia » 

Baras  US.  UO.w6.nW) w 

ai saratesst-"1 

; To  bob  PRPoHartLPJ  Franks.  1WM 
1 Noon.  A R Orem.  _ 

i Booflooi  Donald  IB  5 59  -i;  Brown 

15- 3-flfWi  1&-2-36-1:  WeW) 

16- 3-TO-2:  GOM  16-5-40-0:  Wafltl 
-,  ? n n 

Umplnee;  V A Holder  odd  B Leadbaeier. 


PM  Iwhyi  (overnlgnc  200-51 

■J  p Stephenson  c Thorpe  b SallBbury  18 

fA NAymea c B C HoUtoake  ^ 

B D Udel  c Blewvt  b Bidcneiri. SB 

S J Renshaw  c A J Hoflioaka 

8 M Mllbiirn  c Butcher 'bSansbury'  — IB 

J N B Bovin  not  out 1 

Extras  Jb7,  tee,  wB.  ab13 31 

Total  1101 J ovens) 303 

FaO  al  afeM  ooafc  204. 261 . 278. 293. 
PunBug:  Blctawn  30-5-8fMl:  Lewis 
1S-5-31-2;  Tudor  5-0-40-0;  A J HolUoake 

S-O-7-O;  SaltaOury  J12J)-7-B3-3:  B C Ho4 

ffoake  s-wh  Ratdlfle  B-2-24-a 


JS  Loney  bBtcknell 10 

U L Hayden  tow  D Blcknall  — O 

K D JBIPeS  tow  b Btcknell --  O 

R A Smith  tow  b Lewis 1 

M Kaech  tow  b BlckneU 7 

■J P Stephenson  c Sub b Tudor  ....  — SB 

t A N Aytnas  not  0U1  — — B3 

S D Udsl  e A J Hdlloake 

bBCHolBoake 0 

S J Renahaw  Ibw  b A J HollioeXs 5S 

S M Ulbum  nol  out is 

Extras  (Bia.lbB.w2.nM) _a* 

Total  (lor  B.  50  overs) — — . — — . *ST 
Mb  1.  IS.  16. 22. 24,  70. 71. 194. 

■owBbbe  Blcknoll  13-6-23M:  LwS 
14-2-66-1.  B C HolQaalto  S-3-14-1:  Tudor 
6-0-44-1;  Ssibtoury  IV-O-38-tt  A J Ho*- 
Hoalw  6-1-31-1. 

UrepIreeiJW  Holder  and  MJKHchen. 

VOHCSHMp  DURHAM 
luriwnupe  Yorkshire  [MptsJ  la  D»- 


ham  (4)  by  an  toMn®  and  M nms. 
pURHAHr  First  irwflngs  152  (J  J B Lewie 
GO;  Gough  4-37). 

YORKSHBUb  Fltat  Innings  573  (O  S Leh- 
mann 08.  B Parker  74  no.  A McGrath  57). 

DUMtUN 

S scare!  MhP  (overnight;  61-6) 

TM  P SpeigMc  Biskay  b Hartley - * 

MM  Beta  nSHverwood a* 

M A Rocoberrvc  Byes  b Gough ■ 

j Bofflng  c Btskey  0 MeOflUh 

SJEBrown cMowinb Lehmann  3 

i A Walker  not  ota 1* 

j.  Extras  (02.  IW) — • 

I Total  (56.1  oven)—. 

PaB  of  wlcfcetc  cenb  61, 78. 173. 147. 

I BcwDogi  Gough  iB-431-3;  SUverwooe 
! 13-4-40-3;  Hartley  IB-4-34-2  Stemp 
I 3-3-0-a  wiwe  6-2-14-0;  McGrath 
! 5-0-13-1:  Lehmann  M-O-O-i. 


Tetley's  Chat  tenge 

OLOMOTOAM  V AUSTRAUAHS 

CanRff:  Match  drawn. 

AUSnUUlAHSc  First  Innings  363-4  dec 
(R  T Fonttng  i26no.  M A Taylor  71). 
OLAMOnOAR:  First  Innings  254  (£  P 
James  91:  Heftfel  5-6i ). 
ancTMM  ■mwrt 

twin*  (reduce  lovomignr  100-6) 

PRRemel  b Thomas  — - ae 

M T G Ellkott  si  Mctson  b Cocker  _ _ 37 

B S Blewen  not  out SO 

RTPondng  notout  — M 

Extras  (bt.  104.  nb2) 7 

Total  llot  7 dac.  S3  oversi HIT 

PM  ci  wicfcaH  cooti  122  147. 

Bmaftag:  Thome*  743-4^-J;  Partin 

15- 3-38-3.  Cosker  >7-3-36-1.  Bulehar 
ID-7-36-0:  Dale  0-1-43-0:  Maynard 

4- 0-17-0. 

OLAMOflOAH  Second  kretoga 

S P James  c Julian  b Bevan TB 

H Morris  e Berry  b Kasprnwte « 

SD  Thomas  W Berry  b Bevan 1* 

■MP  Maynard  not  out 43 

A Dais  not  out *0 

Extra*  (lt>2.  nUBI <3 

Total  Itor  3.51  overs) -.211 

PMefwfadretwSG.  139.186 
BewOMP  KBsprowlR  15-2-63-1;  Refflel 
n-3-46-0:  Julian  9-1-26-0,  Bevan 

16- 1-74-a. 

Tour  match 

Woreootc n WorceatHrshlro  386  (Q  R 
Haynes  65.  Q A Hick  SB;  Afl  Husain  H«vi 

5- 68)  end  338-4  (G  A Mdk  144).  PoUM&n  A 
489-9  dec  (Sonm  Bam  229).  M«cn  drawn. 

SbcoimI  XI  ChamplonWiip 

CbobBsforda  Essex  dec  (J  C Pdwell 
I lie.  A J E tBbbort  6B;  Keody  B-B3)  and  0-0. 
Lancs  213-6  dec  (P  R Sleep  101  no). 
Drawn.  HMacowni  Wares  297  and  IDS 
(Smith  5-37L  Derbys  2S0-6  dec  and  153-3. 
Darbys  won  by  seven  wtis.  Movre  Sussex 
413-6  doc  and  235-4  dec  (M  Newell 
l26no).  Qtamonyan  ilS-8  dec  and  164 
Suasax  won  by  17B  runs.  MBtmi  Keyweai 
Norfhants  316  (A  J Swann  104)  and  1BB-0 
(R  R Montgomerie  04no,  A Forawm  B7no). 
kkatingnamsMie  228-7  dee  (A  G Wharf 
100 no.  PcttberPiy  5-61)  and  260-8  (G  C 
WelSM  S6V.  Drawn  Bouthcnorion:  ymo 
444-7  dac  and  m Hants  387-7  dec  and 
197.  Vorks  won  by  90  runs.  DuyBre*- 
■ GUMS  281  (M  j Cnuren  121).  Mkuhe  39B-7 
dec  (PN  Waekas  M W SBOIfH  85).  No 
ploy.  rain.  Drcmm.  8 BhfakUr  Durham  >82 
and 339 (DOC Uganwood  T47no- Wlfllam- 
son  6-77).  Lel«  215  (tartvon  7-67)  and 
2B7-6  (D  GMvom  12S).  Laics  won  by  lour 
wkts.  Tsm lit  i Works  288  end  491-6  dec 
Somerset  17Q  and  B05  IM  E Tiescothlek 
322).  Warts  won  by  six  runs.  H*c  Otreta 
Surrey  447  (0  J Bcknell  I32n&  J n Baity 
103)  and  W7-8 dec  Kent 277  and  2S4-a(W 
j House  92no).  Dream. 
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Scoreboard 
serfs  ready 
for  rebellion 


David  Foot 
at  Wantage  Road 

David  sales,  is,  frus- 
trated Essex  with  an  un- 
defeated 63,  his  best  score  of 
the  season,  partnered  by  > 
Kevin  Curran  who  had ! 
returned  to  the  wicket  with  a { 
badly  bruised  thumb.  Between 
them  they  earned  their  county  j 
an  unlikely  lead  of  3(6  to  date. 

The  start  was  not  reassur- 1 
ing.  David  Roberts,  who  had 
scored  a maiden  century  in 
the  first  Innings,  produced 
only  one  delayed  square  cut 
to  the  boundary  this  time. 
Then  Rob  Bailey  suffered  the 
Indignity  of  his  only  "pair"  in 
county  cricket  as  he  was 
caught  at  the  wicket. 

There  was  some  deter- 
mined grafting  by  Russell 
Warren,  followed  by  all  the 
signs  — from  Mai  Loye  and 
Curran  — that  Northampton- 
shire were  becoming  more 
positive  about  building  tbeir 
lead.  The  trait  was  abruptly 
ended  when,  in  four  overs, 
both  retired  hurt. 

Loye.  who  had  surprised 
his  devotees  with  his  reckless 
approach  in  the  earlier  in- 
nings, was  altogether  more 
disciplined.  But  on  43,  as  he 
turned  for  a second  run,  he 
collapsed  in  agony.  A recur- 
rent back  Injury  ruled  out 
further  participation  in  the 
match,  and  he  may  be  out  for 
several  weeks. 

That  was  bad  enough,  but 
then  Curran  was  struck  on 
the  thumb  by  Danny  Law  and 
had  to  leave  the  field. 

The  quality  of  the  bowling 
varied.  Paul  Grayson,  slow 
and  persistent,  a reliable  con- 
taining bowler  ua  Essex’s  one- 
day  cricket  had  a tight  late- 
afternoon  spell  when  he 
dismissed  Jeremy  Snape  and 
David  Ripley. 

It  seemed  decidedly  hard  on 
him  when  one  bewhiskered 
Northamptonshire  member 
turned  to  his  companion  and 
said:  "Not  bad,  but  hardly  a 
George  Tribe." 

It  was  here  erf  course  that 
Tribe,  all  wrist  and  cunning 
variation,  bamboozled  Essex 
and  most  other  opponents  as 
he  regularly  took  one  hun- 
dred wickets  through  the  Fif- 
ties, leaving  the  faithful  to 
wonder  why  he  played  no 
more  than  three  Tests  for  his 
native  Australia. 

Northamptonshire  ended 
on  216  for  eight  The  solitary 
pigeon,  which  had  intrepidly 
stationed  itself  at  square  leg 
for  much  of  the  match,  as  if 
eager  to  forge  a relationship 
with  the  umpire,  had  by  now 
deserted  the  field. 

• M3™*”*  Trescothick  hit  a 
career-best  322  for  Somerset’s 
second  XI  against  Warwick- 
shire yesterday,  but  it  was  all 
In  vain.  Somerset  had  been 
set  612  for  victory  but,  needing 
only  seven  runs  for  what 
would  have  been  a second  XI 
record  to  win  a match.  Tres-  i 
cothick  was  the  last  man  to  | 
depart,  run  out.  I 


Paul  Weaver 


IT  MIGHT  be  remembered 
as  the  Lackeys'  Uprising, 
or  perhaps  the  Flunkeys’ 
Rebellion:  the  day  the 
county  cricket  scorer,  one  of 
sport's  Inst  surviving  gofers, 
tweaked  his  rubber  eraser 
menacingly,  sharpened  his 
stubby  pencil  and  marched  to 
war. 

Except  they  don't  use 
stubby  pencils  any  more. 

These  days  they  are  locked  in 
mortal  combat  with  an  impla- 
cable computer  screen  and  its 
recalcitrant  mouse,  not  to 
mention  the  permutat  ions  of 
the  Duckworth- Lewis  Method. 
a scoring  system  which  makes 
E =mc'  look  like  a bit  of  fun 
with  an  abacus,  and  some- 
thing which  the  umpires  took 
one  look  at  and  refused  to  gel 
; involved  with,  placing  it  in  the 
already  full  hands  of  Lhc  un- 
paid chief  cook  and  bottle- 
washer  otherwise  known  as 
the  county  scorer,  whose 
association  is  reluctantly  con- 
sidering strike  action  next 
month 

Unpaid?  Certainly.  Almost 
four  decades  after  the  demise 
of  the  amateur  cricketer,  and 
20  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Kerry  Packer,  a few  county 
scorers  are  still  unpaid.  Most 
receive  pittance  pay  but  some 
do  the  job  for — a quaint  no- 
tion — the  love  of  the  game 
and  a Tew  expenses. 

In  the  days  of  tall  hats  and 
curved  bats,  in  the  era  of 
Hambledon  and  Billy  Beld- 
ham.  runs  were  called 
notches.  That  was  what  the 
original  scorer  cut  in  a stick, 
with  a large  notch  for  every 
fifth  or  10th  run. 

These  days,  if  you  pop  into 
the  scorers’  box  and  trip  over 
the  computer  terminal,  you 
feel  a bit  like  the  duffer  in  the 
Mir  space  station  who  pulled 
out  the  wrong  three-pin  and 
sent  the  entire  mission  spin- 
ning out  of  controL 
The  computers  were  issued 
five  years  ago  and  in  a deal 
between  the  English  Cricket 
Board  and  the  Press  Associa- 
tion  the  scorers,  for  noextra 
money,  feed  match  details  i 
down  the  wire.  The  new  tech-  . 
nology  drove  many  scorers  I 
Into  early  retirement  i 


All  this,  and  much  more,  the 

scorer  has  put  up  with.  He  has 

paid  hotel  bills,  handled  bag- 
gage. counselled  young  play- 
ers and  acted  as  general  facto- 
tum. Bui  now  the  .Association 
of  County  Cricket  Scorers  is 
considering  industrial  action 

for  the  first  time  in  its  ir.iv 
year  history.  Members  ;vre 
considering  going  on  strike  an 
August  31,  when  a full  pro- 
gramme of  Sunday  matches  is 
scheduled  to  be  played. 

They  are  livid  about  the  loss 
of  a traditional  perk,  doing  the 
job  on  England's  winter  tour. 
For  the  third  year  in  a row  the 
ECB  has  given  the  Job  of  ad- 
ministrator-scorer  to  an  out- 
sider. Malcolm  Ashton,  who 
does  the  scoring  for  BBC  tele- 
vision but  Is  not  a member  of 
ACCS. 

“1  can  understand  their  feel- 
ings and  I've  had  a ton  gue- 
laslung  from  some,  but  I have 
my  own  ambit  ions  to  con- 
sider." said  Ashton  last  night. 

Tlie  Boeb  is  an  organisation 
which  recognises  the  impor- 
tance of  the  scorer.  During  the 
Lord's  Test  of  193-1  Howard 
Marshall  got  into  more  diffi- 
culty than  the  Australians  as 
Hedley  Verity  took  M wickets 
on  the  third  day.  For  the  next 
Test . at  Old  Trafford,  ho  was 
given  an  assistant  to  keep 
score,  Arthur  Wrlgley. 

After  the  war.  when  another 
scorer  was  needed  for  televi- 
sion, Roy  Webber  made  his 
name  anil  then  came  Jack 
Prire.  The  deaths  of  Wriglcy. 
Webber  and  Price  between 
1962-65  ushered  in  the  era  of 
Irving  Rosenwnter  and  Bill 
Frindall.  who  with  his  Raspu- 
tin-like beard  exerts  consider- 
able Influence  behind  the 
throne  of  Test  Match  Special. 


THE  old  scorers  — the 
likes  of  Patsy  Hendren, 
Herbert  Sir udwirk  and 
AndySandham  — 
would  have  been  horrified  by 
the  thought  of  strike  action. 
Either  side  of  the  war  the 
scorer,  traditionally,  was  a 
well-known  former  player. 
Jack  Mercer  of  Sussex.  Gla- 
morgan and  Northampton- 
shire. went  on  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  famous 
for  the  last  counts'.  His  pro- 
found deafness  left  colleagues 
exasperated  but  Mercer,  a 
member  of  the  Magic  Circle, 
made  up  for  this  with  his  con- 
juring tricks  in  the  box. 

At  Lord's,  John  Carr,  the 
ECB  Cricket  Operations  Man- 
ager. is  lining  up  scabs  for 
manual  scoring  on  August  31. 
He  need  not  bother.  The  ACCS 
is  divided  and  the  strike  is  un- 
likely to  take  place.  The  scor- 
ers are  loyal  to  the  last 


Smith’s  third  1 0 in  a match 
raises  claim  for  Test  place 

THE  Gloucestershire  pace- 1 the  Tasmanian  Shaun  Younj 
man  Mike  Smith  strength-  who  scored  a personal -be; 


■ man  Mike  Smith  strength- 
ened his  claims  for  an  Eng- 
land place  in  the  fourth  Test 
against  Australia  by  captur- 
ing 10  wickets  in  a match  for 
the  third  time  this  season  as 
Derbyshire  were  beaten  by  an 
innings  and  35  runs  at  Chel- 
tenham yesterday. 

Earlier  in  the  summer  the 
left-arm  bowler  took  10  wick- 
ets at  Headingley,  next  week's 
Test  venue,  and  conditions 
there  would  suit  his  swing.  It 
was  the  decisive  factor  at  the 
College  Ground,  according  to 
Derbyshire's  former  captain 
Kim  Barnett.  "He  deserves 
the  chance  to  prove  himself  in 
a Test,"  he  said. 

Smith’s  10  for  106  — six  for 
47  and  four  for  59  — con- 
firmed his  place  as  the  sea- 
son’s leading  wicket-taker  but ' 


the  Tasmanian  Shaun  Young, 
who  scored  a personal-best 
237  during  Gloucestershire's 
innings,  also  proved  some- 
thing of  a bowler,  claiming 
three  for  four  in  14  balls  to 
finish  with  three  for  25. 

Yorkshire  crushed  Durbam 
by  an  innings  and  56  runs  at 
Scarborough,  needing  only 
two  hours  to  capture  the  visi- 
tors’ five  remaining  second- 
innings  wickets  after  they 
had  resumed  on  61  for  five 
needing  a further  159  to  make 
Yorkshire  bat  again. 

They  soon  lost  Martin 
Speight,  caught  behind,  and 
Mike  Roseberry.  who  edged  to 
second  slip,  and  eventually 
subsided  for  164  despite  resis- 
tance from  Melvyn  Betts  (35) 
and  James  Boiling,  whose  40 
was  bis  best  County  Champi- 
onship score. 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  PACK 
YOUR  KIT  FOR  THE 
WEST  INDIES  A. 


c 
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Thm  QuwdtMi  SatgfdayJaiyi^^a? 


Clarke’s 

controlled 

aggression 
can  knock 
down  the 
Open  door 


Mike  Seivey  finds  the  pace-setting  pride 
of  Bushmills  confident  of  going  all  the  way, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a bar  bill  of  staggering 
proportions  when  he  gets  back  to  Ireland 


IT  IS  10.15  on  a sparkling 
Scottish  morning  and 
Royal  Troon  is  a good 
place  to  be.  Thursday’s 
booming  breeze  has  subsided 
to  no  more  than  a zephyr  and  a 
genflp  heat  haa>  has  begun  to 
cause  the  course  to  shimmer.  If 
the  frequent  roar  of  Jets  from 
Prestwick  airport  would  have 
drowned  out  any  lark  song, 
Betjeman  would  still  have 
found  splendour  everywhere. 

A chubby,  black -started  fig- 
ure came  stomping  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  that  feces  the 
players  when  they  drive  blind 
from  the  10th  tee.  Darren 
Clarice,  four  under  par  for  his 


Sweden's  finest . . . Jesper  Parnevik  on  the  5th  frank  baron 


The  cap  fits . . . Darren  Clarke  sizes  up  a putt  on  the  7th  green  during  an  outward  32  and  an  overall  66  to  take  a two-shot  lead  Into  today's  Open  third  roundPHOTOORAPn  kevw  lamarque 


first  round,  had  rolled  in  his 
third  20ft  putt  at  the  previous 
hole  to  move  to  eight  under. 

Jim  Furyk,  the  joint  over- 
night leader  with  him,  was 
standing  at  one  over  par  for 
the  day  in  the  match  ahead, 
so  Clarice  found  himself  head- 
ing the  Open  on  his  own  by 
five  shots;  be  likes  fast  cars 
and  a decent  pint,  but  life,  he 
might  have  mused,  does  not 
get  much  better  than  this. 

By  the  time  he  tapped  in  for 
his  par  on  the  18th  green  he 
had  won  back  two  further 
shots  from  the  most  unforgiv- 
ing back  nine  in  championship 
golf;  and  if  the  field  had  begun 


to  squeeze  him  as  the  after- 
noon wore  on,  he  was  still 
there  at  the  top  of  the  leader- 
board  when  the  day  ended,  and 
will  be  in  the  last  pair  out 
today,  wife  Justin  Leonard,  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  two 
shots  adrift 

Front-runners  tend  not  to 
win  Open  Championships,  and 
this  year's  is  barely  out  of 
short  trousers.  But  there  will 
always  be  the  exception  and 
Clarke  is  not  deluding  himself 
when  he  says  he  has  the  game 
and  the  confidence  to  cany  his 
position  forward.  His  66  yester- 
day was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
rumbustious  affair  with  a lot 


of  swash,  not  too  much  buckle 
and  some  outrageous  putting. 
Inhibited  it  was  not 

Intelligent  strategy  helped, 
for  despite  the  more  benign 
conditions  that  accompanied  a 
tee-time  a little  after  8am,  the 
Irish  laddo  of  a few  years  back 
might  well  have  gone  for  broke 
with  his  driver  on  the  outward 
half  and  come  to  grief  in  the 
fairway  bunkers.  At  28. 
though,  he  is  wiser. 

‘I  was  hitting  irons  from 
the  tee  to  take  the  bunkers  out 
of  play.”  he  confessed,  "even  if 
it  meant  hitting  longer  irons 
into  the  greens.  I still  think  of 
myself  as  an  aggressive 


player,  but  I'm  aggressive  at 
the  right  times  now." 

The  result  was  a front  nine 
of  32  that  contained  six  bird- 
ies, two  bogeys  and  a solitary 
par  on  the  379-yard  3rd.  where 
he  left  himself  a nine-footer 
that  proved  to  be  the  shortest 
first  putt  of  his  round.  Even 
so,  he  trickled  it  past  the  right 
of  the  cup.  but  he  did  hole 
three  putts  of  20  feet,  two  of  10 
feet  and,  at  the  par-five  4th.  left 
a 40ft  eagle  effort  on  the  lip. 

Having  accumulated  this 
wealth,  however,  he  needed  to 
bank  it  and  earn  some  inter- 
est on  the  way  home.  The  10th 
was  not  the  most  auspicious 


start;  he  marched  over  the 
hill  only  to  find  his  drive  in 
the  right  rough,  caught  a flier 
coming  out  and  had  to  settle 
for  a pitch  on  to  the  green. 
Once  there,  two  putts  gave 
him  another  bogey. 

It  became  even  more  impor- 
tant to  hold  his  game  together 
down  the  next,  the  most 
treacherous  463  yards  of  clag 
and  out-of-bounds  on  the 
course.  If  Clarke  gets  his 
hands  on  the  Claret  Jug,  he 
may  well  look  back  on  the 
llthasakeyfector. 

On  Thursday  the  hole  was 
such  a hideous  proposition 
that  only  four  of  the  156  com- 


petitors managed  a birdie 
there;  with  his  best  drive,  he 
said,  followed  by  his  best  two- 
iron  and  a 50ft  putt  almost  the 
length  of  the  green.  Clarke 
had  been  one  of  them. 

Yesterday  he  clattered  a 
hefty  fede  from  the  tee,  fol- 
lowed with  a long-iron  from  a 
down-slope  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  green  and  left  himself  a tap 
In  for  par.  An  important  par- 
saving  putt  of  six  feet  on  the 
next  eased  him  over  the  hump, 
and  he  was  bade  and  running. 

He  knows  the  impact  he 
will  be  making  back  home  In 
Bushmills.  He  is  equally 
aware  of  the  bedlam  that  his 


victory  would  bring,  After  he 
won  the  Belgian  Open  four 
years  ago,  his  first  success  as 
a tournament  professional,  he 
called  Dungannon  Golf  Club, 
where  he  learned  the  game, 
and  offered  to  stand  a drink  to 
anyone  who  was  there.  Word 
got  round,  of  course,  the 
world  and  his  donkey  turned 
up.  and  It  cost  him  a grand. 

So  should  he  carry  his  mo- 
mentum forward  to  tomor- 
row. the  potential  bar  bill  at 
Royal  Portrush.  his  home 
course  now,  does  not  bear 
thinking  about  But  it  would 
probably  settle  Bolivia's 
national  debt 


fchard  inn  i in  > wtrihi 
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Spaceman  has  feet  on  ground 


t- 




and  eyes  on  the  leader-board 


A slice  of  life  at  Troon 


Michael  Britten  on  an  unconventional 
Swede  benefiting  from  ^6  54  concept1 


H 


E EATS  volcanic  although  the  man  who 
dust,  studies  quan-  jumped  into  the  lake  at  St 


ntum  physics,  has  a 
passion  for  psychic 
phenomena  and  is  known  as 
The  Spaceman.  He  even  lives 
in  a town  called  Jupiter,  and 


ventionai  achieved  by  large  margins. 

He  stands  15th  in  the  world 
mnnpnf  rankings  and  Colin  Moutgo- 

^ K merle  (4th)  and  Nick  Faldo 

(Uth)  are  the  only  Europeans 
the  man  who  above  him. 

> the  lake  at  St  Parnevik  was  the  only 


Mellion  to  “cool  off”  after  player  to  bettor  par  for  the  In- 
shooting 85  prior  to  his  move  ward  half  of  the  opening 


from  Stockholm  to  Florida 
has  certainly  not  curbed  his 


round  after  finishing  with 
three  birdies  for  a 70  that  con- 


zany  tendencies.  Volcanic  tained  only  28  putts. 


he  can  certainly  play  golf  that  dust  is  in  his  diet  because  "It 


is  out  of  this  world. 


cleans  out  the  mercury  you 


Yesterday  he  changed  to  a 
new  putter  with  a rubber  in- 


But  the  unconventional  can  get  from  eating  fish”.  But  sert  on  the  face  because  he 


Jesper  Parnevik  has  his  feet  at  32  he  is  a much  more  astute 


had  felt  “terrible”  over  the 
ball  and  promptly  three-put- 
ted the  opening  hole. 

For  someone  so  cerebrally 
attuned  as  Parnevik  that 


One  of  the  early  products  of  I could  have  been  a mind -bio  w- 


the  Swedish  development  pro- 
gramme that  has  produced  ll 


ing  experience.  Jesper  recog- 
nised the  danger,  saying  “I 


firmly  on  the  ground  in  Troon  and  accomplished  golfer  after  ball  and  promptly  three-put- 
this  week  and  yesterday  he  four  years  of  honing  his  con-  ted  the  opening  hole, 
earned  himself  a second  siderable  talent  against  the  For  someone  so  cerebrally 
chance  to  achieve  his  No.  l best  Americans.  attuned  as  Parnevik  that 

goal  in  the  game  by  scoring  66  One  of  the  early  products  of  could  have  been  a mind -bio  w- 
to  take  third  place  at  the  half-  the  Swedish  development  pro-  ing  experience.  Jesper  recog- 
way stage.  gramme  that  has  produced  ll  nised  the  danger,  saying  “I 

Scandinavia's  best-known 

professional,  instantly  recog-  

SIS!*  ‘If  you  take  this  game  too  seriously 

it  is  going  to  drive  you  mad’ 

from  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
he  made  as  a teenager  that  he 

would  one  day  become  the  golfers  who  have  won  25  immediately  told  myself  I had 
Open  champion.  European  Tour  events  in  the  hit  three  solid  putts."  Three 

He  might  have  been  cham-  past  ll  years,  his  progress  holes  later  he  got  down  from 
pion  three  years  ago  at  Turn-  this  season  has  been  mete-  six  feet  for  an  eagle  three,  »nH 
berry  where  he  finished  run-  oric.  After  being  120th.  84th  birdies  at  the  7th  and  8th  put 
ner-up  to  Nick  Price  after  and  53rd  in  his  first  three  sea-  him  out  in  33. 
taking  a bogey  at  the  72nd  sons,  Parnevik  is  currently  * He  holed  another  birdie 
hole  when  a par  four  would  ninth  in  the  US  money  list  from  25  feet  at  The  Railway 
have  put  him  in  a play-off  having  won  £500,000.  He  has  11th.  A 70-yard  pitch  from 
Parnevik  later  admitted  that  finished  second  four  times,  thick  rough  to  within  two  feet 


‘If  you  take  this  game  too  seriously 
it  is  going  to  drive  you  mad’ 


golfers  who  have  won  25 
European  Tour  events  In  the 
past  ll  years,  his  progress 


immediately  told  myself  I had 
hit  three  solid  putts."  Three 
holes  later  he  got  down  from 


this  season  has  been  mete-  six  feet  for  an  eagle  three,  and 
oric.  After  being  120th.  84th  birdies  at  the  7th  and  8th  put 


He  holed  another  birdie 


by  ignoring  the  leader-boards 
and  failing  to  ascertain  his 
exact  position  he  was  guilty 
of  unprofessional  conduct  'T 


thick  rough  to  within  two  feet 


bad  three  other  top  five  plac-  at  the  16th  brought  his  fourth 


ings,  and  in  21  of  his  54  birdie,  and  then  the  putter 
rounds  has  shot  in  the  60s.  repaid  his  faith  when  he 
The  benefits  of  operating  on  holed  from  50  feet  to  save  a 
firm,  fast  greens  against  par  four  at  the  18th  after  hit- 
stiff  er  competition  have  been  ting  a television  tower  with 
apparent  each  time  he  has  his  drive  and  sending  his 


was  so  pumped  up  that  the  firm,  fast  greens  against 
fairway  and  the  hole  was  all  I staffer  competition  have  been 


could  see,”  he  said. 

The  Parnevik  of  1997  will 
not  make  that  mistake  again. 


returned  to  Europe  where  his  recovery  into  a bunker  30 
three  victories  have  been  yards  short  of  the  green. 


"If  I get  the  right  breaks  I 
can  win,  but  at  the  moment 
my  game  does  not  feel  as  good 
as  my  scores,”  he  said.  "Last 
week  at  Loch  Lomond  1 
struck  the  ball  better  than  I 
have  done  at  any  time  this 
year,  yet  scored  badly. 

"If  you  take  this  game  too 
seriously  it  is  going  to  drive 
you  mad  as  a lot  of  other  pros 
| have  noticed.  It  Is  the  most 
frustrating  game  you  can  ever 
try,  and  a very  tough  one  to 
play  for  a living." 

Parnevik  copes  better  than 
most  because  he  was  schooled 
by  the  Swedish  federation  in 
the  business  of  mind  over 
matter.  It  has  long  been  be- 
lieved that  golf  is  a brain 
game  and  Swedish  coaches 
are  achieving  startling 
results  with  what  they  term 
the  "54  concept”. 

Pla  Nilsson,  its  director,  ex- 
plains: "Every  golfer  has  at 
one  time  or  another  birdied 
every  hole  on  his  home 
course.  So  why  cannot  he  do 
it  all  the  time?  We  think  it  is 
a matter  of  exploring  the 
mind  to  break  those  limits.” 

The  Swedes  also  believe 
they  can  make  good  golfers  by 
making  good  people.  “Every- 
one can  hit  a golf  ball,  but  if  a 
person  feels  happy  with  turn- 
self  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  or  nervous. 
Golf  is  not  war.  You  are  not  in 
danger  of  getting  shot.  We 
aim  to  show  that  nice  guys 
can  be  champions.” 

Tbm  Lehman  proved  that 
was  possible  at  Lytham  last 
year  and  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  Open  winners  of 
the  modern  era.  Parnevik  is 
made  in  the  same  mould. 


Swing  like  Jim  Furyk  in  two  easy  lessons 


Llw  you  DRINK,  dont  DRIVE, 


DON’T  even  PUTT>> 


NOT  EVERYTHING  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  MAKES  SENSE. GUINNESS 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  July  19 1997 


The  Open  Championship 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Oat  of  the  rough  — the  Masters  champion  Tiger  Woods  batters  his  third  shot  towards  the  16th  daring  another  difficult  day  for  the  pre-tournament  favourite.  He  managed  a par  five  but  his  74  left  Him  four  over  photograph:  ross  mnnaird 

Bushwhacker  Woods  meets  new  bogey 


Richard  Williams  watches  Tiger's  title 
hopes  disappear  with  a disastrous  eight 


IT  WAS  the  day  when  we 
expected  him  to  unsheath 
his  daws  and  rip  the  field 
to  shreds.  After  the 
alarms  and  excursions  of 
the  storm-tossed  opening 
round,  yesterday's  calmer 
conditions  seemed  to  invite  a 
serious  display  of  Tiger 
Woods's  natural  superiority. 

Instead  he  followed  Thurs- 
day’s astonishing  triple  bogey 
at  the  11th  by  taking  no  fewer 
than  four  extra  strokes  on  his 
second  bite  at  the  10th,  leav- 
ing him  with  a four-over-par 
aggregate  oT  146  for  the  Open 
Championship  to  date,  and  a 
long  way  from  his  second  vic- 
tory in  a major. 

When  Woods  stepped  on  to 
the  1st  tee  at  8.45am  alongside 
Bernhard  Langer  and  Steve 
Elkington,  all  the  first  day's 
inclemency  had  disappeared. 


The  sun  beamed  out  of  an  al- 
most cloudless  sky  and  the 
wind  was  no  more  than  a 
soothing  zephyr,  barely 
ruffling  the  mirrored  surface 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  that 
lapped  alongside  the  1st 
fairway. 

Following  his  Incident- 
packed  opening  72,  here  was 
the  perfect  opportunity  for 
Woods  to  assimilate  the  les- 
sons of  that  round,  to  estab- 
lish his  mastery  of  the  course 
and  to  gouge  a big  hole  in  the 
opposition.  Instead  a morning 
that  never  caught  fire  started 
as  it  meant  to  continue. 

He  announced  himself  with 
the  usual  impressive  300-yard 
drive  but  then  surprisingly 
left  himself  30ft  short  with  his 
approach.  A fine  long  putt 
gave  him  the  merest  tickle  to 
save  his  par.  but  already  the 


Second-round  scores 


(Oa/lrn  untaaa  Mated:  ’ "amateur) 

133 

D Clark*  87,  08. 


(US)  89.  OB. 


fswa)  7Q.ee. 


(US)  60.  88. 


(Arp)  70,  70. 


.(US)  71.  70. 
•unite  (US)  74,  67. 
D Low  n | US]  70.  71. 

142 


72,71. 

73  07. 

, (AuaJ  7%  7Q 
(US)  72.  71. 

73.  70. 

(Japan)  74,  63 
(Til)  74,  68. 

(Sp)  78,  68. 

144 

■ Bte  (SA)  7S.  69. 

■ ffema  (US)  77.  87. 

P Uantegtea  75.  63- 
p —Hoima  76.  ea. 

N PaMte  71.  73. 

P MVrfcalvra  (US)  78.88. 

» AppUby  JAUB)  72.  72. 

-B  Hoanm  70,  74. 

4 KmBt  (US)  78.  68. 

R Qmw  (SA)  75.  88. 

72.  72. 

II  m 71,  73. 

(AM)  78,  88. 

(US)  72.  72. 


chance  of  a birdie  had  been 
lost  There  were  to  be  many 
others  and  usually  missed  in 
the  sanm  manner,  an  insuffi- 
cient approach  shot  offering 
his  out-of-touch  putter  a little 
more  work  than  it  could 
handle. 

While  his  partners  were 
opening  with  a string  of  pars. 
Woods  dropped  a shot  at  the 
3rd  when  he  put  a three-iron 
shot  into  a fairway  bunko: 
from  the  tee  and  three-putted. 
On  the  4th  tee  he  took  out  his 
driver,  flexed  his  shoulders 
and  drove  325  yards  up  a fair- 
way on  which,  with  a much 
fiercer  tailwind,  he  had 
recorded  435  yards  the  previ- 
ous day.  Where  435  had  pro- 
duced only  a regulation  score, 
325  set  him  up  for  the  first  of 
the  day’s  three  birdies. 

But  on  the  short  5th  he 
three-putted  to  fell  back  once 
more  and  clouted  his  bag  with 
the  offending  instrument  as 
he  strode  off  the  green.  The 
stroke  came  back  to  him  at 
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M Rrathy  (US)  72,  73. 

T Tolas  (US)  77,  88. 

J P*m>  73,  71. 

4 Uprt  (US]  78.  88. 

8 Strtofcar  (US)  72.  73. 

M HaNMy  (ZJm)  78.  67. 
C MMI—te  7ft  88. 

W «•»  (Aua)  74,  71. 
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P MoMo  (NZ)  74.  72. 

T Woods  (US)  72.  74. 

B IMMT  (Gor]  72,  74. 

T Uhn  (US]  74.  72. 

V StBflb  (Flfl  77,  68. 

R matte  (Aus]  73.  73. 
PTMWtew  (US)  74.  72. 
R faal  75.  71. 

M OH.OT  (US)  73,  71 
P Sartor  (AM)  76.  73 
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D A RuaaaB  78.  72. 

5 Joan  (US)  78.  n. 

C Pavla  (USV78,  68. 

Q TUnar  |NZ)  78.  71. 

4 Spawoa  78.  59. 

78.  71. 


the  par-five  6th  after  he  nar- 
rowly missed  a 12ft  eagle  putt 
Two  putts  at  each  of  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  holes  denied  . him 
further  opportunities  to  make 
headway  and  wasted,  in  par- 
ticular, a wonderful  drive  at 
the  9th  where  his  precision 
opened  a path  to  the  heart  of 
the  green  through  a narrow 
valley. 


gully  filled  with  light  rough. 
from  where  an  eight-iron 
“caught  a flyer”,  as  he  said, 
and  landed  on  the  fer  side  of 
the  raised  green  in  a patch  of 
gorse,  heather  and  long  grass. 
He  took  a sand  wedge  and 
tried  to  play  the  ball  out  to  the 
front  of  the  green.  The  expla- 
nation of  why  the  ball  moved 
only  a few  inches,  burying  it- 


‘A morning  that  never  caught  fire 
started  as  it  meant  to  continue’ 


He  turned  the  corner  of  foe 
course  as  he  had  started  the 
day,  one  over  par,  which  was 
already  a disappointment 
given  that  the  conditions  en- 
couraged low  scoring.  But 
much  worse  was  to  come  as 
he  headed  off  down  the  back 
nine. 

His  drive  from  the  10th  tee 
sailed  over  the  hill  and  into  a 


i (Swe)  72,  76. 
I (US)  73,  74. 

(US)  73.  74. 
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Q Orr  78.  72. 

■ Wlafaa  (US)  73.  75. 

■ Long  (NZ)  78,  70. 

S EEdagton  (AM)  78,  72. 

P HrtblM  (8wa)  78.  72. 

Q Brand  far  78,  72. 

C Mason  78.  70. 

P FMU  (Swb)  73,  75. 

D HowaE  7S,  73. 

W Waster  (SA)  75,  73. 

A CoBart  78.  72. 

DUaiteiin^  ^ 
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L Jamn  (US)  76,  71. 

C Parry  (Aua)  78.  78. 

C Btadtar  (US)  78.  71. 
a Pteyor  (SA)  7&  71. 

R DM mb  (US)  76.  73. 

P Baker  78,  70. 

• UKalta  (US)  75,  74. 

-C  Watson  73.  78. 

T Hgom  (Don)  76.  73. 


self  even  deeper  in  the 
heather,  came  afterwards.  “I 
whiffed  it,”  he  said.  "My  dub 
caught  the  gorse  bush  behind 
me  and  went  right  under- 
neath the  balL” 

He  tried  again  and  suc- 
ceeded only  in  hacking  it  a 
few  yards  further.  Unsurpris- 
ingly his  fifth  shot  displayed 
the  symptoms  of  a fraying 


P traOmi  75.  74. 

L Roberts  (US)  76.  73. 
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C flocca  (HI  75,  75;  M Broom  (US)  BO.  70. 
N Prim  (Zbn)  7a  72:  O Day  (US)  78.  72;  8 
Daatap  (US)  77.  73;  S UcCaiiou  (US]  73. 
77. 
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I OanrUo  (3p)  78. 72:  M A Martin  (Sp)  78. 
72: 4 BMdteaw  (Noth)  78.  73;  P Btodc- 
Mr  (US)  76,  TS;  4 Cook  l US)  78.  75;  B 
Tray  (US)  78.  73. 
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W Bata  78.  74;  ■ A JfaMM  (Sp)  82. 
70  Kfaa  Jong  Pack  (S  Kor)  77.  75.  L m- 
chator  77.  75;  C Clarti  78.  73:  S THiam 
7Q  74;  R Cteydoa  79.  73. 
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A Cm  78,  77;  *D  CMraon  [Swe]  80.  73; 
Ml*  Bndtey  77. 15;  O Dodd  (Aua)  78.  75; 
•%  tteteter  75.  78;  S Lyte  78,  75:  J Van 
da  VaMa  (Fr)  77.  7& 

154 

P Haiipanrt  (Nor)  7a  76,  M tenter  82.  72. 
H Bp«»  (Japan)  79. 75;  R HdRattaDa  60, 
74. 


temper,  an  angry  chip  fizzing 
out  of  the  thicket  and  right 
across  the  green.  He  chipped 
back  to  12  feet,  and  two-putted 
once  more.  This  was  an  eight 
a quadruple  bogey,  and  it 
looked  as  though  it  could  be 
the  end  of  him. 

The  next  seven  holes  came 
In  par,  although  each  one 
beld  the  promise  of  a birdie. 
A succession  of  putts  — three 
from  30  feet  one  from  25,  two 
from  20  and  one  from  10  — 
went  begging-  On  another 
day.  two  or  three  of  them 
would  surely  have  fallen  for  a 
man  whose  touch  on  the 
green  is  normally  as  reliable 
as  his  power  off  the  tee. 

But  the  rest  of  his  game  had 
begun  to  steady  down  and  at 
the  18th  It  all  came  together, 
just  as  it  had  on  Thursday. 
After  outdriving  his  partners 
by  a matter  of  40  yards,  he  hit 
a beautifully  modulated  eight- 
iron  to  12ft,  stood  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  caddy  Fluff 
Cowan  for  a Langeresque  in- 
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D Hart  (US)  78.  77:  R Oram  lAuil  BO.  75: 
K Mam  (Swe)  BS  70-  M Roa  79.  75. 


153 

O Murphy  84.  72.  P SmAumuM  l US)  80. 
76.  A Mori  (Japan]  60.  76 
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P Aategar  (US)  79.  76 
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P Brcart  (SA1  81.  77.  M Ihwil  (Sin)  83.  75. 

159 

•S  Yooag  79  BO.  R 4aequaBn  (Fr)  81.  78 

161 

A Capu  (Gor)  61.60. 

133 

H Sato  (Japan)  86.  76. 

164 

D Edhart  iSwet  87.  77.  -J  Mtear  80.  SJ. 
WNatami  J Osn*J  l Japan,  f Kanefco 
(Japan I.  C Parry  (US). 


tervol,  and  then  bent  to  knock 
home  a putt  that  brought  him 
back  to  four  strokes  over  par 
on  aggregate  and  banished  all 
doubts  about  his  right  to  fur- 
ther participation. 

Woods  is  so  extravagantly 
talented  that  his  ability  to 
wreak  havoc  on  the  leader- 
board  over  the  next  two  days 
should  not  be  discounted.  But 
he  did  not  look  happy  yester- 
day. Snuffling  heavily  as  a 
result  of  allergies,  be  seemed 
to  be  running  low  on  the  pa- 
tience required  to  cope,  even 
on  such  a serene  day,  with 
Troon's  particular  demands. 
To  be  honest  if  Cowan  had 
not  been  wearing  the  name 
Tiger  Woods  on  his  back, 
most  of  the  fallowing  press 
pack  would  have  been  away 
after  half  a dozen  holes,  look- 
ing for  a more  stimulating 
group  to  follow. 

Had  Woods  paired  the  11th 
on  Thursday  and  the  10th  yes- 
terday. he  would  now  be 
three-under-par  and  not  far 


from  the  leadership.  And. 
apart  from  those  disastrous 
mega-bogeys,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  playing  well. 

“I'm  hitting  the  ball  very 
well  this  week,”  he  said.  “Un- 
fortunately I happened  to 
have  two  bad  holes,  and  you 
can’t  afford  that  in  majors  — 
or  in  any  tournament,  as  a 
matter  of  feet  — if  you  want 
to  win." 

Troon,  he  felt,  offered  a 
more  severe  test  than  St  An- 
drews, Royal  Lytham  or  Car- 
noustie. where  he  played  his 
previous  Opens  and  Scottish 
Opens.  "There’s  a Jot  more 
undulation,  and  that’s  been  a 
little  tricky  because  you  can 
get  some  uphill  lies  going  into 
this  wind  and  you've  got  to 
hit  some  pretty  weird  dubs. 
That’s  been  a little  different. 
But  I love  being  able  to  play 
creatively.  That's  what  golf  is 
aff  about,  being  able  to  create 
your  shots.”  He  will  not  be 
short  of  opportunities  over 
the  next  two  days. 


Worried  mum . . . Kutilda  Woods  watches  her  son  Tiger 
struggle  yesterday  to  finish  with  an  aggregate  of  146 


Results 


Football 

miMMLY  MATCH. 

v Srtnoon  (now  today.  3.Q)- 

Rugby  League 


WORLD  CUIB  CHAtePfOMSHV 

M4- 

Iterik  (24)  40.  Wtenfagtew  lBJ' *■**"■ 
(tela  IHm  m Adamson  3.  por?lc-.F*r*f- 
QtfQter,  Tnompson,  Williams.  C»*m  W- 
61 * a Kteifaitflow  T*te«  Rdpar  2.  For- 

. 

TOUR  MATCH.  Sft  Australia  w.  BAALA 
VMmgUoM  38. 

ctaif 

isooctr  ouahaktv  classic  Was- 
aotk  -UteateSIDOfl'  Hiat  ivoml  teaoaM 

■da.  40  O Pootey.  J P Hayoo.**  WAt«1l« 
ISMriw.B  KtndoUi  B CtumblBO;  M 
:<WW«  D^«u«ito:  S JuT0W**}>  D 
TbaatH;  0 PoorieK  D Torn*;  O Q|pm;  J 
Sji/Bjmbww 
-HSuttoo;  S Vmptertc  B C teK  8 

iSurt).  71  0 Htebtoraan  HuB*« 

SIMRSajSWKi 

.AB**.«  C WIU  ffcte).  •*  T Ibrm:  S 
.'Ufa  (SA);  R Jon*:  T8H  J 

Tennis  "■  ■ 

*n»  wrtucmarMi  cla*»  ww 
*P  WHIM—  (US)  HJMM 
(,3-fl.  7-4.  M V fagdM  W WJM 

Ut  yw«5-r.  7-4. 8-3: 

bt  Jt  CtetMA  M H 
Mainter(GM)btOFiacl>(US>+4.f-& 
74-11  Cteas  (1)51  H bt  Joyce*  (US)  4-6. 
, 4^,B^f3teSS  (ftt)  bl_L  ttjg 

IfatelB)  B.  .li  B MW  tm  M 

;R  SefiuWw  pter)  M,  6-3. „ 

ATM  nWRiranrt  cue  (Suopwi).  Q«»-- 
»ir  Hwjlai  A CmlBlte  tSp]  M f ■fgTSgS' 
out  (6»  8-4, 6-4;  A OMte  ts»  » ▼ 
tUm  (Rut)  B-4,  6-4. 


tuNcxnrm  chai  i nom  (Dido- 

bury]  6—1  rand  (G&fJrB  unless 
■mod):  A Hnt  (NZ)  M “ Draper  (Aik) 
7-8,  B-7.  7-6.  CTmilar  nqdm  ■ ItejtflHay 
tit  M Navarra  flt)  7-5.  3-6,  6-3;  D 8am- 
tafd  at  C WUktason  6-7.  6-3.  6-2:  6 Paa- 
inddt  (It)  bt  A Hunt  (NZ]  4-6,  6-2.  B-4: 
O ~ n) — (Sp)  bt  D Norman  (Sol)  4-8. 

WnHMATfOHAL  WMBBPB  TOURMA- 
MBIT  (Paterma):  Oinrier  Rnetei  K M»- 
lanw  (Rim)- W S Farina  fH)  7-5.  7-&  B 
Urtt  (AuQ  bt  V Ruono  Poacual  (Sp)  6-9, 
5-7.  7-6;  B W (AuQ  bt  I GorrocMta- 
gul  (Arg)  H 6-6.  6-2. 

CZECH  WOteBH'S  OPEN  (Prague): 
Qaaitar-ftetdec  ■ Mndn  (Aut)  » K 
Hstteudova  (Slovak)  7-5,  KM*tep 
Ifawk  (OM)  bt  0 cwadkmm  (Csj  8-4.  B-C:  4 
Knmr  (SA)  bt  A D«cfiBum*-BaHarei  (Fr) 
4-9.  7-6,  6-1;  C CrtMea  (Rom)  M L Rich- 

Sowi^^DIUIAMBNT  (Frlnton): 

r^Hii  i — H**"6 — 

on  (Ria)  6-2.  MCChM.(to)«t 
Oabal  (Is r)  6-3.  S-4!  **  A"*"1  (SA)  bt  T 
vkwBve  (Aus)  M.  T Ofasflte'  (ter) « 
j ward  (OB)  T^L  6-9. 

Badminton 


(Jakarta): 

(OB  first):  ™T"?VP 

Knowlss  Wt  (p  H tewte  (inddj  ^tj. 
7_1i  Beoeaif  ran*  J Ander- 

aortC  Hunt  tost  to  Y Yowg  Song/Lna 
MSM0U)  19-fl.  6-15,  7-15. 
uraMSM  'Sommd  rarak  D KaMogg  bt  8 
Yamamoto  (Japan)  Tt-&  11—6;  J Mann  lost 

lTtWi— ’a-0,  mi -»•«• 

roawte  KaOOflg  kmt  to  Kbit  Jl  Hum 
(Kor)  4-11. 3-11. 

Baseball . 

-ra-Mi  LBAOUte  Ooktend  11.  Kon- 

* Balttmort  1 Boston  1Z  GW* 

l NY  Yanl«|M^lteHrtW8  2; 
3:  T«kM  I,  TortMO  3:  AnahRm 

gsa&MgaattS 

SSfeB&s'sBS? 


Cycling 


iga  ia  (ttmamai 

around  St  EBenrte.  55km):  1.  J Utlrtch  (Gar) 
Telekom  inr  IBmln  S4aec;  Z R 1/hanqMS 

a Putina  at  3JM;  3.  B Rite  (Dm)  Teh»- 
3.08:  4.  A Oiano  (Sp)  Bonosto  3.14;  3 
M Psntom  <U)  Moroaiom  Uno  342;  & F 
Casaffranda  (It)  Sooeo  3EB:  7.  F Vandon- 
uroucko  (Bel)  Mapal  *A4.  a.  Z Jaskuln 
(Pol)  Map*  4A0: 3 BZborg  (Srttt)  Merao- 
tona  Uno  5D0: 10  m Boogard  (Norn)  Rabo- 
Mttk  5JN.  AJkm  S3.  C Saordman  (GB) 
QAN  646;  55.  M Sclandri  (GB)  La  Fron- 
catee  das  Jews  631.  Ovonte  atopfam*  i. 
Ulrich  81  hr  22mln  4iaae;  2.  iflranquo  « 
34Z  3.  Oiano  8JXK  4.  Rita  am;  5.  Pansanl 
8.11;  8.  F Escartln  (Sp)  Kotroo  11.0ft ,7. 
Caaagrsnde  11.16;  3 L Duteux  (Swttr)  Fe- 
Mlna  1228:  B,  O Camamlnd  (Srttz)  Mapai 
1315;  10.  P Uno  (Fr)  Big  Mai  W.lft 
74,  Sctondri  1.132ft  65,  eoankaan  1.17J7. 
Pokdm  oatagory*  1.  E ZabW  (Gar)  Tote- 
tom  272pK  =.  F Moncassin  (Fr)  GAN  181: 

VSSEXtSSEEVi 

Brachord  (FO  185;  3 Utrich  183 

i,  Telekom  1S4hr  37min  19ssc  Z 

Pesdna  at  Maoc;  3 Morcatona  Uno  715. 
BCP  KATKMUU.  TRACte  CHAMHOH- 
SHtPS  (Uanehester^  Ora  Mtem*s» 
TTx  i,  C MaOLean  (City  cd  EdMkJrph  RT) 
imln  04, S30« fee  (championship  racortj^. 
J QuoAlly  (CC  Lancs)  1.05  JW8.  3 C Hoy 
fctty  0 1 EdWwrgh  RT)  IJB.740.  4rafor 
MliraatiT  TTS  1.  B VWanlns  (Condor  Or 
dtee  RT)  1-03907  (cnamplonsMp  ronrdb 
3 .3  Gaywood  (tmy  WrlgW  Cyct«) 
TJS.OfTT;  3 e MacMWan  (Cteemucuddln 
CG)  1JJ9.738. 


Fencing 


WORLD  CHAaunoteSHH*  (Cap a Town): 
Mmn  ira  rote  tsonl  Hnater  Cuba  4b, 
Italy  3ft  Franco  45,  Garnitw  36.  W**- 
ptey-aMi  Rah  *5,  Germany  SB. 

Prance  46.  Cuba  43 

7mm  *********  Italy  45. 
Franea  23:  Romania  45.  Germany  JE- 
TMrdrtsoi  pta)-<ffi  Germany  45, 
Fraree  27.  HaaB  Holy  45,  Romania  36 

Swimming 

***  “Wgggf? 

ffWniai  Palace):  Mens  BOo>  h»HV*  '■ 
HMR  (Bath  unh)  SSSOme.  3 G Mead. 

cm  (lowiaraMg;  ft  j Wj^JCggS 

aBJSJSS&kfiSS 

ss?iis5.‘asss«a 


1.  T Klnogasa  (Japan) 
4JS.4ft  3 B Lofterty  (Leeds)  A23AT-.  3 A 
Tumor  (Salford)  4,32.18. 

Waaaom  lOOu  fruHHi  1.  K Pickering 
(Ipswich)  5838sec;  3 J Craig  (Haverhill) 
58.15;  3 C Huddart  (Leoca)  5832.  SOtha 
Lailretmlfi  1,  H Don-Duncan  (Ashton 
Central)  31378:  2.  J DeaMna  (Coventry) 
31312:  3 K Oshor  (EMIngl  2J737.  Kta 
bouartlyi  1.  C Poor  (York)  2330;  3 S 
Ralph  (Newcastle)  2353;  3.  M UN*  (Gor) 
2380. 

Evening  Racing 


(HCedQ 
£380.  ca 


340  (1m>  1.PHYUOA,  J Quinn  (11-2); 
*.  My  Pteswad  (13-2):  O,  Cart  Mart 
(9-1).  JS-2  Fav  Don  Sabssdon.  10  ran.  ft  X 
(P  M Skill)  Tate*.  E7.D0:  E313  7180,  £340. 
Dual  R EW.73  Trio:  £11383  CBR  £3303 
NR:  Cheval  Roc. 

7dOO  (In  1,  CORRAPBB.  K Paflon 
(3-1):  2,  Pentad  (15-2):  3*  Ca**e*i  Mova- 
(4-1).  11-8  Fav  Nabhaan.  5 ran.  n.  3 
TotK  £370;  £1-73  £313  Dual  F: 
CSF:£MJ3. 

TJK>  (6IJc  1,  BACCHUS,  U Robera  (4-1 1 
j.  iteted  A~^m*  [4-11;  3,  Fidteli 
Rtxaattea  (6-1).  7-2  Fav  Butrtnto.  BiM-X 
nk.  (A  Stewart)  Tate:  £440:  run.  £1J0. 
run.  Dual  f:  tarn.  Trim  £15.13  C8F: 
£2311. 

8-00  (In  2fJ:  1.  MAMAZIL,  R HKH  (7-1); 
2.  teutedarre  (26-1);  3,  nertirartna 

(14-1).  15-8  Fav  MINtary.  9 ran.  IX  26.  (R 
Armstmno)  Tow.  £8.73  E2.20.  £383  E2JS0. 
Dual  P.  £8890.  Trfer  £37303  C3F:  £150  J3 
Trieste:  E2.17ZJK.  Nft;  Harr  Trigger. 

PONTEFRACT 

&46  toflj  1.  BBUIN,  E Johnson  (10-1)1 

a,  Panama  Horaa  45-1):  6,  fated  QjMB 

(25-1).  11-4  Far  Balia  (fAIro.  17  ran.  1*.  JL 
(J  Hanson)  TotK  ».60:W63  OM, ^W.13 
Dual  S-.  £2333  Trio:  £19053  CSF:  £3338. 
NR:  DemoUllon  Jo, 

7.10  (in  41  BWI*)i  1«  *,*WillO 
STRAHOEltS,  C Lowthor  (6-1  JtFaift  g, 
rardrtde  Prinea  (33-1): 

(14-1).  B-1  Jt  Fav  May  Kfno  UayMm.  16 
ran.  IX.  2t  (P  Harris)  ToarCT^; 
rwai  E3B3  Dual  F:  E7S7.13  Trio: 
£384.43  CSft  £20332.  Trfcast  £2.40399. 
7«40  <«*  1,  JUST  DtwmateT.  Dew 
MfiKaown  (20-ij:  a.  C Mkwy  (16-lb 

g,  Om  Bom  Bom  (7-2  Flrt.  14  ran.  W, 
gM.  (R  WhRakorj  TWa:  *»« l64-» 
E433  CUB.  Ol»l  F;  Cl  S3 43  Trio:  £27*93 
CSF;  £39747.  TriCOSC  C1J1S  42. 

8-10  (la  4yda]e  1,  FLCAHm  TJ"6*; 
Kim  Ttnteer  (1B-1fc  s.  Ho  ***— 
a,  Monte  Cm  (7-r  Fav).  IE  ran.  8h3  1. 
(Don  Enrico  teriaa)  T«a:  ci 323.  £323 


£4.30,  £1.43  Dual  F:  £103.13  Trio:  £14220. 
CSF:  £14357.  Tricasc  £352.03  NR:  Ur 
Montoguo. 

SALISBIffiY 

320  (In):  1.  EUROBOX  BOV,  C Carver 
(7-1):  a.  atm nlata  Utopia  112-1  j:  a.  Se- 
am Sooa  (0-2).  4-1  Fav  Colntoeser.  15 
ran.  2X.  X (A  Jarvis)  Tote:  £9.40;  £2.60. 
£333  £2.53  Dual  F;  C5313  Trio-  £132.70. 
CSF:  E77J3S.  TrieOfiC  CM2&  Nft  Wrov 
Pnaaga. 

360  (St  llSydtep  1,  KUJOOte,  B Doyle 
(4-11  Fav);  a,  BamMida  Boy  (14-1):  3, 
_ . (18-11.  6 ran.  Nk.  3 (J 


Dirtop)  Tots:  C15t  £1.13  £9.70.  Dual  R 
SSM.  CSF:  £387. 

7-20  (1n>  4th  1,  IRBAL,  R Hugtiea  (0-4 
Fav);  S,  Bmp  Water  (7-S):  6,  teotet  (M). 

4 ran,  X 13  (II  Pipe)  Tots:  £333  Dual  F. 
£2,00.  CSF:  £381. 

TJW  (Wp  1,  BBiEttr  LADY,  T Sprake 
■4-11  Fav);  A Roan  (11-4);  A Bays  or 
team  (8-1).  S ran.  1ft  X (R  Choriten) 
Tone  £1.33  Dual  F:  C1J23  CSF:  £133 

Weekend  fixtures 


(3  0 uidasa  stated) 

Football 

PRBaiDLY  IIATCMKSf  Blrmfantiam  v 
Newcastle:  Brighoiua  Tn  v Hallux: 
Bromsgrow  v Walsall;  Convey  Island  v 
Southend;  Caritslo  v FoBdricChenanheni  v 
wimUedon  XI;  Clyde  v West  Hem:  Cnaad- 
era  v BwnMy,  Dog  A Rad  v Tottann«m  XI; 
auungham  v Crystal  Palace:  Glenaven  v 
HUMnUon  (7 JO);  Halesowen  v West  Bran; 
Harrogato  Tn  v MKUMesbraugh  Rer  Hars- 
topoof  v MktdlesbrouQh  (Sj)};  hUchln  v 
UHun.  Hutdovra  F v Blacttfurn  (30);  Ket- 
tering v Darby:  Kidderminster  V Crewe; 
Lancaster  v Dundee;  Lincoln  C v NoKm 
Forass  Morncsmtia  v Stockport  Notts  Ca  v 
Bolton:  Portadown  v Sunderland:  Heading 
v Chelsea:  St  Altana  v Bamec  St  Mirren  v 
Norwich;  Tonjuay  * LefewjlBc.  Tran  mere  v 
EvertWK.  WeBing  v Chariton;  Wsymoulh  v 
Northampton:  Wtndaer  A Eton  v Aldershot 
Tn;  Voovll  v Swindon.  Temewwwa  now- 
casdsTn  v stoke  I2J0):  TEK  UU  v Peter- 
borough^ UCC  v 61  Johnemne. 


Rugby  Union 


■NTBHMATKMtAL  HATCH:  Canada  V 

Wake  [33  Toronto). . 

Rugby  League 

SUPER  LEAWE  WORLD  CLUB  CHMB- 
PtOMSHfPi  Pool  B>  Perm  v Shemeid 
2.30).  Trauma  HimW  Mariners  v 
latent  (5i0). 


ACADEMY:  Rnt  MirtadORi  Huddcrsliald 
v Wldrins:  dehorn  v Sheffield  t«Mnd 
Dtvbtani  Homel  Hempstedd  v Workington. 
ftH  IAWTri-  First  Dhrfadom  DewteHuy  v 
London,  Wldnec  v Bailey;  WorUnguxi  v 
Leigh.  Sacowd  Dtutatam  Blackpool  v 
Whitehaven;  Homei  Hempstead  v Doncas- 
ter; Keighley  v Barrow;  Presux  v Carlisle 


PtOHSMP:  Pool  Aa  Auckland  v Bn 

ISM}:  Hainan  v CamrSvry-.  Wigan  v Bris- 

tano  (335). 

FIRST  DWtStON:  FeMherstotM  v Keigh- 
ley I30|:  Huddersfield  v widnes  (330);  Hull 
v Workington  (3  »5);  WBheflete  v Swinton 
(3J0):  Whitehaven  v Dewsbury  (3301 
SECOND  MVtSIOMi  Bailey  v RochdalO 
1315);  Bramloy  v Barrow.  Carlisle  v Pres- 
cot  Hunslei  v York  (3301;  Leigh  v Lance- 
Bhlra  Lynx. 

ACADEMY  CHAMPKJMSHIPl  Fealher- 
slono  v London;  Holilax  v Castlatord; 
WoksfleM  v Si  Helens;  Wigan  v Hull.  Aral 
DMdofei  Barrow  v Hull  KR;  Leigh  v Sam- 
ten;  Whitehaven  v Rochdale.  Sxpowt  DW- 
teteee  Cardiff  v DoncaSfer;  Carlisle  v Pres- 
ent; Gateshead  v Dewsbury. 

TOUR  HATCH.  Adelaide  a Juniors  v 
BARLA  Yeung  Upns  |6J0am.  Con  DteL 
Adelaide). 


Cricket 

TOUR  MATCHES  |Hm  days-  n.0|: 

•LonPm  MKKHeBCk  V Auaoallana.  *T mm- 

tom  SomersM  v Pekwran  A 


AXA  LIFE  LEAGUE  (one  day;  2 0|:  curt* 
tanhaoM  Glouceaterahue  v DwbysWje 
Cteitgrtraiy  K«U  v Leicastcrswio.  OM 
TVrtVerti  Lancashire  v Susse*.  Borth- 
•mpiaw  Nonfumptonsnlre  v Ewe* 
Trait  BridasE  Nofflnotamshlre  « w* 
wtcfcsnhe  QuHlonh  Surrey  v Hamp- 
shire Wanratert  Vtereerarah.ra  v Gla- 
morgan. StertwrMfln  Torfesniro  v 
DuflUUVk 

MCC  TROPHY:  ScmMmte  (one  fay. 
ll.n);  Doan  n.  Bwimrada  Obim  v 
Trttorti  Shropshire 

vbavon. 

• Monica  Seles  allowed  Terry  Ann 
Zaweckl,  the  lrt«l  *0W»ri«3  ® A"*  •** 
mom  ant  at  glory  botera  swiWy  wwguig 
Iter  back  lo  maliiy  In  uwr  oceond-round 
match  a me  A oral  P Classic  hi  Uahwah. 
New  Jersey,  Much  te  me  eeUgia  or  it» 
capapiy  crowd.  Zawadu.  who  had  lo  win  a 
quilUyino  event  Just  lo  get  inio  ins 
•xhlDlllon  tournament,  broke  Seles's 
serve  In  the  opening  game  el  the  math. 
Ths  lop  seed,  mough.  never  rooked  oat* 
one  ccmpiBicd  a e-i,  6-i  vicuvy. 


Athletics 


Christie  has  watch  for  Baulch 
and  some  sympathy  for  Black 


Duncan  Macfcay 


Linford  christie  has 
given  Jamie  Baulch  a big 
incentive  to  justify  his  selec- 
tion ahead  of  the  Olympic  sil- 
ver-medallist Roger  Black  for 
the  400  metres  at  the  world 
championships.  Christie,  who 
coaches  Baulch.  has  promised 
him  his  £500  watch  if  he  fin- 
ishes ii:  the  top  four  or  breaks 
his  personal  best  of  4L55sec 
in  Athens  next  month. 

“Jamie  has  been  after  the 
watch  for  ages,”  said  the  for- 
mer Olympic  and  world  100- 
metre  champion  who  has 
retired  from  major  competi- 
tions. “I  will  be  happy  to  see 
it  go  because  it  means  he  will 
have  run  welL" 

The  Welshman  finished 
third  in  last  Sunday's  British 
trials  which  Black  missed 
with  a virus.  The  selectors’ 
refusal  to  give  Black  more 
time  to  prove  his  fitness  has 
caused  a storm  of  protest 
“I  can  understand  Roger's 
point  of  view."  said  Baulch. 
the  world  Indoor  silver  med- 
allist “But  I proved  myself  in 
the  trials  and  my  times  are 
still  Improving.  I won’t  feel 
extra  pressure  in  Athens.” 

Black  was  particularly  up- 
set because  he  was  left  lo  find 
out  about  the  decision  on  Cee- 


fax.  Christie,  who  In  1985 
spent  a day  getting  a passport 
to  travel  to  the  European  Cup 
only  to  discover  he  had  been 
left  out  of  the  team,  sympa- 
thised with  Black’s  position. 

'The  British  Athletic  Fed- 
eration were  a little  insensi- 
tive.” he  said.  "All  it  needed 
was  a phone  call.  Roger  isn't 
the  first  athlete  to  be  treated 
this  way  but  hopefully  he  will 
be  the  last  now  David  Moor- 
croft  has  been  appointed  chief 
executive  and  says  he  wants 
to  improve  communication.” 

The  medal  hopes  of  Baulch 
and  his  400m  compatriots 
Iwan  Thomas  and  Mark  Rich- 
ardson were  dimmed  yester- 
day by  Michael  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement that  he  is 
concentrating  on  defending 
his  400ra  world  title  and  will 
not  run  in  the  200  metres. 
Johnson  said  he  was  excited 
about  getting  a wild  card 
entry  as  the  defending  cham- 
pion after  missing  the  US 
trials  through  injury.  "The 
invitation  gives  us  the  best 
athletes  competing  agninsx 
each  other,”  he  said. 

But  the  American  decathlete 
Dan  O'Brien,  who  was  also 
given  a wild  card,  has  with- 
drawn because  of  the  stress 
fracture  of  the  right  leg.  He 
won  the  last  three  world  titles 
in  1991, 1993  and  1995. 
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On  the  glory  trail . . . Barren  Clarke,  here  acknowledging  the  crowd’s  applause  on  Royal  Troon's  14th  green,  leads  the  field  by  two  strokes  tins  morning.  Y esterday  he  added  a sparkling  66  to  Us  first-round  67 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BAROM 


Clarke  in  the  mood  to  make  history 
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Irishman  feels  pressure 
of  Leonard  and  Parnevik 


David  Davies 
at  Royal  Troon 


ON  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the 
only  Irishman  to 
win  the  Open  an- 
other leads  it  after 
36  holes.  In  1947  the  diminu- 
tive Fred  Daly,  from  Royal 
Portrush,  created  history 
when  he  won  at  Hoylake;  In 
1997  Darren  Clarke,  another 
member  of  Portrush,  has  posi- 
tioned himself  to  equal  Daly's 
golden  achievement  by  play- 
ing the  first  two  rounds  In  133 
shots,  nine  under  par,  to  lead 
by  two  from  the  American 
Justin  Leonard. 

Sweden's  Jesper  Parnevik, 
is  third  on  sis  under,  136, 
while  Fred  Couples  and  the 
rookie  Englishman  David 
Tapping  lie  fourth,  a further 
shot  behind.  Jack  Nicklaus 
made  the  cut,  but  among  the 
former  Major  champions  who 
did  not  were  Lee  Janzen, 
Mark  Brooks  and  Nick  Price. 

Clarke's  total  equals  the 
lowest  first  36  holes  in  an 
Open  at  Troon,  set  in  1932  by 
Bobby  Clampett.  if  he  were  to 
equal  the  record  Tor  the  best 
final  36  holes  he  would  not 
only  win  the  Open  by  a good 
many  strokes,  he  would  also 
match  the  mark  of  135,  set  by 
Daly.  That  was  done  in  1950, 
when  Daly  came  third,  and 
was  part  of  a remarkable  se- 
quence of  finishes. 

After  winning  in  1947,  Daly 
was  runner-up  in  1948,  fourth 
in  1951  and  third  in  1952,  one 
of  the  finest  sequences  in  all 
Open  golf.  Daly,  a popular 
man,  played  in  the  Irish  Open 
the  week  after  winning  the 
claret  jug,  and  suffered  “too 
many  handshakes". 


Clarke's  presence  at  die  top 
of  the  leader-board  is  ironic 
given  that  his  practice-round 
partner  Colin  Montgomerie 
started  his  second  round  14 
shots  behind. 

On  the  previous  Saturday, 
explaining  his  practice  strat- 
egy for  Troon,  Montgomerie 
said  he  was  going  to  play  with 
his  friends,  Clarke  and  Paul 
McGinley,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  play  with  top . . . and 
then  paused,  realising  If  he 
said  either  were  not  “top" 
players,  he  would  be  in  trou- 
ble. So  he  went  on:  *T  don't 
want  to  play  with  top,  top,  top 
players  . . He  might  have  to 
find  a new  form  of  words  if 
Clarke  goes  on  from  here. 

But  can  he?  This  is  a player 
whose  talent  has  long  been 
obvious  and  who  many 
thought  might  have  been  in 
two  Ryder  Cup  teams  already. 
Instead,  In  eight  years  of 
heavy  earning  on  the  Tour,  he 
has  won  only  twice. 

However,  those  practice 
rounds  with  Montgomerie 
helped  him  understand  Troon 


— “he  told  me  where  not  to 
go,  what  shots  not  to  take  on” 

— and  he  feels  he  has  ma- 
tured this  season.  He  birdied 
the  first  two  holes  hitting, 
respectively,  a four-iron  and  a 
three-iron  off  those  tees. 

"Why  not  a driver?”  he  was 
asked,  and  certainly  a year  or 
so  ago  he  would  have  let  fly 
with  the  big  stick.  ‘1  was  tak- 
ing the  bunkers  out  of  play,” 
he  said.  “As  soon  as  you  go 
into  the  fairway  bunkers 
here,  it’s  a penalty  shot. 
There's  no  going  forward; 
just  get  it  out  So  I thought  Td 
be  better  off  playing  short  of 
thorn  than  fairing  fhp.ru  on." 

He  was  in  one  bunker  all 
day  and  that  was  at  the  short 
8th  where  only  a policy  of  not 
playing  a tee  shot  at  all  guar- 
antees not  being  in  a bunker. 
It  cost  him  a shot,  but  during 
a round  of  28  putts,  he  holed 
five  from  20  feet, 

Parnevik  loves  the  Open, 
despite  losing  in  1994  at  Turn- 
berry  when  Price  holed  a 75- 
footer  on  the  penultimate 
hole.  He  knows  things  like 


that  happen  to  people  who 
win  championships  and 
might  have  felt  the  way  he 
played  the  par-four  18th  was 
similarly  extraordinary. 

A wild  drive  into  the  rough 
left  him  200  yards  away  with  a 
grandstand  to  carry.  He  had  to 
hit  an  eight-iron  to  get  the 
height  but  finished  in  a bunker 
short  of  the  green.  “I  hit  a sand 
wedge  as  hard  as  I could  to  the 
front  of  the  green,"  he  said, 
“and  then  I holed  a 50-fboter 
with  about  15  feet  of  break.” 

No  wonder  he  went  on: 
“This  is  pretty  much  the  only 
tournament  that-  makes  your 
hsir  stand  up.”  In  his  case,  he 
might  have  added  the  bin  of 
his  baseball  cap  as  well. 

Parnevik  birdied  four  of  the 
last  five  holes  of  the  first 
round  and  so,  given  the 
Swede’s  unpredictabllty,  It 
was  predictable  he  would 
change  his  putter.  “My  gamp 
and  my  putter  felt  terrible  on 
Thursday,”  he  said.  “I  still 
don’t  know  how  I got  those 
birdies.  My  game  does  not  feel 
as  good  as  the  scores  are.” 

He  hit  some  good  shots  on 
the  outward  half;  including  a 
three-iron  second  at  the  657- 
yard  4th,  which  finished  six 
feet  away  and  gave  him  an 
eagle.  But  he  also  got  a less 
orthodox  birdie  at  the  long 
16th.  Taking  hia  driver  for  thp 
second  shot,  he  hit  a low,  div- 
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Woods  cot  down  to  size ...  the  young  Master  holds  his  head  in  his  hands.  After  two  rounds 
and  an  aggregate  146  the  Open  is  virtually  out  of  reach.  Richard  Williams  reports,  page  13 


fug  hook  into  the  rubbish,  but 
manufactured  a sand  wedge 
third  to  three  feet 
Parnevik’ s eccentricities 
have  been  well  documented 
and  he  continues  with  one  of 
the  weirdest;  eating  volcanic 
sand.  The  version  he  con- 
sumes. and  which  has  a dev- 
astating effect  on  the  intes- 
tines, has  been  specially 
treated:  even  so,  it  is  good  to 
see  him  take  a banana  out  of 
the  bag  for  a snack  rather 
than  nip  over  to  Troon’s 
South  Bay  Beach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boundary  dunes. 

Tiger  Woods  Is  13  shots  be- 
hind the  leader.  But  . that  is 
nothing  a little  65  would  not 
put  right  and,  though  Woods 
may  not  be  at  the  height  of  his 
form,  no  one  would  deny  his 
capability  when  it  comes  to 
low  scoring.  However,  he  is 
also  capable  of  individual  i 
high  scores.  Hid  eight  at  the 
10th  came  courtesy  of  two 1 
shots  in  deep,  tangled  rough  i 
at  the  back  of  the  green  which  i 
moved  the  ball  only  a few  feet 
and  a third  which  shifted  it  I 
clear  over  the  green.  i 

Since  turning  pro  Woods  ! 
has  inflicted  such  damagp  on  I 
himself  several  times.  In  the  | 
Quad  Cities  last  year  he  took 
an  eight  when  leading.  Ed 
Fiori  won  and  Woods  was  tied 
for  fifth.  In  the  Memorial 
event  this  year  he  hit  two 
balls  into  a lake,  one  nearly 
beaning  a duck,  for  an  even- 
tual ninp,  and  in  the  Master- 
card Colonial,  when  again  in 
the  lead,  he  doable-bogeyed . 
the  9th  to  let  In  David  Frost : 
Yesterday's  quadruple  bogey 
gives  hrm  only  a feint  rhartra  ] 
this  weekend.  1 

Leonard  revealed  himself 
as  a lover  of  golf  history.  He 
eagled  the  4th  and  6th  and 
said  he  only  wished  he  had 
been  able  to  do  it  “wearing  a 
tie  and  playing  with  a mashie- 

niblick  and  hickory  shafts.” 
The  man  who  in  1996  was 
selected  by  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  as  one  of  the  25 
most  eligible  batchelors  in 
the  world,  added:  “I  don’t 
think  my  equipment  company 
would  like  it,  though." 

Montgomerie,  with  three 
birdies,  an  eagle  and  a bogey 
In  his  first  six  holes,  looked  as 
if  the  65  he  had  declared  was 
possible  on  Thursday  night 
was  going  to  be  achieved.  Out 
in  31  he  needed  only  to  come 
home  in  one  under  for  that 
score,  but  a five  at  the  short 
17th  restored  both  frown  and 
pout  "I  had  only  23  putts 
today,"  he  said.  “If  I'd  known 
that  before  I went  out  I'd  have 


expected  to  break  the  course  I marking  it  on  the  2nd  green  I not  signed  a card,  never  dace 


record  (64)  not  take  69.” 


and  turning  a bogey-five  Into  I any  dumb  things  like  that" 


Tom  tifthman  was  not  too  a seven.  ‘Tm  pretty  mad  at 
happy,  either,  failing  to  myself,”  he  said.  ‘Tve  never 


replace  his  ball  correctly  after  | sussed  a starting  time,  never 


Mora  Opaai  reports,  paga*  22 
and  23 
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A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first 'five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
Guardian  Crossword,  EO.  Box  14641,  London,  EClR  3JX, 
or  Fax  to  0171  278  9115  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution 
and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  July  28. 
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1 Cheeky  drop  in  rent  (A) 

2 Motoring  article  out, . 

3 Half  a turn  that  was  litany  In 
tha  bay{6) 

4 Be  proof  agatost  weather  (Q 
B Bftotarasa&awagefarVCQ 

6 One  French  burden  tutoring 
down  from  mount  (8) 

7 Deferring  action  in  a strip 
cartoon,  perhaps?  (1 5) 

8 P-prinoely  plant  (10) 

12  Insured  like  a mole?  (10) 
is  Party  member  dealt  card  to 

me  (8) 

18  New  arrival  of  warden  on 
street  (8) 

:i9  These  flowers  need  bows© 
20  Glossy  coaling  In  French 
cooked  meal© 

22  Fortune  annotmeed  In 
. garden  party  (4) 
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Set  by  Hendra 

Across 

1 “Long  time  no  see*  .this 
bishop?  (7) 

5  Come  across  with  puzzle  at 
university  (5,2) 

8 Adecfinein  gold  torso  long© 
to  Pen  feathers?  (9) 

11  Ttfler  girls  in  the  second  row? 
(6.4,4) 

13  Japanese  play  approved  In  a 
secluded  place  (4) 


14  It's  local  form  of  satellite,  by 
Jupfteri{8) 

17  He  Is  one  of  these  (8) 

18  Mail  goes  astray  in  the 
capital  (4) 

21  Strain  on  pot7  (11,3) 

23  Like  Curzon,  for  example, 
give  clear  result  (4-5) 

24  State  principal  point  (5) 

25  One  tails  tateof  Sapper’s,  we 
hear,  subsequently  (7)  ■ 

28  Quiet  far  the  rest  of  Hamteti 
(7) 
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